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~ Vulcanization 
Without the Use of Sulphur 


S far back 
as ‘1915 I 
described 


the various meth- 
ods of vulcaniz- 
ing rubber with- 
out the use of 
sulphur’ which I 
was the first to 
discover. At the 
same time these 
researches gave 
rise to an inter- 
national con - 
troversy in scien- 
tific circles*. For 
reasons beyond 
my control I 
have not until 
now been able 
either to pub- 
lish the re- 
sults of my physical or strictly tech- 
nical tests of rubbers vulcanized by 
my new methods, or to place numer- 
ical valuations on their physical 
properties. 

Many chemists who have repeated 
my experiments, or course under some- 
what different conditions, often ob- 
tained results that did not coincide 
with mine. In consequence a num- 
ber of discrepancies have gradu- 
ally crept into the literature and 
in places even generalizations that are 
contrary to fact (C. Harries). Among 
others, B. D. Porritt® claims that 1.3.5. 
trinitrobenzene, although a vulcanizing 
agent for rubber, is inactive in the 
absence of oxides. This statement, as 
will be shown subsequently, is incor- 
rect. Moreover, some of the experi- 
menters have come to the conclusion 


Polytechnicum. 


Note: Footnotes on next page. 


Dr. IWAN OSTROMISLENSKY 


@ Dr. Iwan Osiromislensky, native of Moscow, Russia, received his 
degrees of Ph. D. and M. D. at the University of Zurich, Switzerland. 
He also has the degree of C. E. (Chemical Engineer) from Karlsruhe 


@ In his own laboratory at Moscow, from 1911 to 1921, he conducted 
researches in chemicotherapy and on caoutchouc and its analogs. 
that period he made his remarkable discoveries relating to the vulcanization 
of rubber without sulphur. 
@ In 1921 he came to America, and for three years and a half continued 
his researches in the General Laboratories of the United States Rubber Co. 
in New York, N. Y. His work there was on vulcanization, synthetic 
rubber, and many other related chemical problems. 

@ The data contained in the following article exhibit the physical con- ods 
stants of numerous practical rubber mixings cured by symmetrical trinitro- 
benzene and record the accelerating effects of many ingredients in the new 
type of vulcanization, which do not act as accelerators of vulcanization in 
the cure of rubber with sulphur. 
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Dr. Iwan Ostromislensky 


that the vulcani- 
zation of rubber 
without sulphur 
cannot be ap- 
plied practically 
in the rubber in- 


During dustry*. 


Experimenters 


Set Right 


I would begin 
by pointing out 
that most of the 
writers who ap- 
plied my meth- 
made the 
fundamen- 
tal mistake of 
using too much 
of the vulcaniz- 
ing _ substance. 
For example, in 
many instances they applied 1.3.5. 
trinitrobenzene (TNB) to the amount 
of 6 to 8 per cent, whereas it should 
never be used in quantities exceeding 
3 per cent (better even 2 per cent) on 
the weight of the rubber. Further, all 
rubbers vulcanized with TNB should 
contain protective agents to prevent 
oxidation and aging. As such protec- 
tive agents, a comparatively large 
amount of various oxides (PbO, 
ZnO, etc.) may be used, or else a cer- 
tain amount (about 0.3 to 1.0 per 
cent) of aromatic amines, such as ani- 
line, or naphthylamines, etc. 


TNB Cured Product Superior 
to Sulphur Cured 
The object of the present article is 
to point out that rubber which has 


been vulcanized without the use of 
sulphur in the correct way is a very 
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Table I. Physical Properties of Rubber Vulcanized with 1.3.5. Trinitrobenzene. Rut 
Tensile is given in pounds per square inch. Set and stretch are given in inches. The first group of physical-test figures under each = 
experiment number indicates the results obtained twenty-four hours after curing. The second group of figures indicates the Car! 
results obtained after aging. Kies 
. : ‘ . r m ss Min 
The aging of the rubber was determined by heating the sample under test to 235° F. for three hours in a large steam-jacketed boiler, Ten: 
uniform temperature being maintained by a ventilator fan. Set 
Stre 
The tensile. set. and stretch of the vulcanizates recorded were tested with a Scott apparatus using dumb-bell form test pieces. Min’ 
satel iittala ‘ — _ —__—_—_ __—_ ———— ----——- —— inning =. Tens 
Experiment No. ........-.-+--- 1 2 a 4 5* 6 7 8* 9 10 11 Set 
Rubber, pale crepe..........-- 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 Stret 
3.5. Trinitrobenzene : 2 2 2 2 1 + 6 2 2 2 2 Mint 
BME (tub aieaedes oeaseo seus 1 0 0 0 0.2 1 1 1 1 | 1 Tens 
Zinc oxide (Kadox)...... axe 860 150 15 150 150 150 150 150 100 nies me Set 
EREOE:. chunchos-oe eae dueda os See cau rr eee sen eae = coe asks 30 60 Stret 
RN - Gien3c5e ciuwobesnes im ‘ oe 2 8 eas ee yer ea on sips ee Mint 
Minutes of cure....... 25 30 25 30 es 45 75 75 30 15 log 
TWABIE: ca2n5 sek OTT "3665-2500 3209-2560 2745-2755 2730-2325 oe 1400 735 2345-1675 2260-1310 2515-1310 Set 
eee Ee Sen NEE hile 0.17-0.18 0.2-0.2 0.17-0.22 —0.35-0.32 axe 0.04 0.1 0.12-0.08  0.05-0.05 — 0.08-0.1 Stret 
Stretch PR errr rr 7.8-6.8 7.2-5.9 7.6-7.7 7.9-6.7 bes 5.0 4.3 6.4-5.8 7.0-6.5 8.4-6.2 i 
Minutes of cure. 30 60 30 60 90 90 60 20 —- 
Tensile Rae pe hae 3520-2215 3280-2390 2730-2975 2860-2695 593 2920-1980 2275-1230 2410-1240 7 
BEE Catch aciwasaekss weseeees 0.2-0.15 0.18-0.15  0.22-0.22 0.42-0.32 pve sak 0.06 ave 0.14-0.11  0.06-0.06 0.09-0.08 a 
NT RES See rey eae a ov 7.6-6.5 6.1-5.5 7.4-7.0 7.1-6.7 eee eee 4.5 on 6.7-6.2 7.0-6.5 8.3-6.0 28, 
Minutes of cure. 35 120 40 120 105 ‘iaey 
[EE IS OES ie a eee 3450-2410 3130-2285 2785-2610 2450-1590 2895-1980 2 
me wscee LO ern renee | 0.22-0.15 0.21-0.19 0.44-0.18 0.18-0.11 
DOD nus cance ewes bees 7.6-6.6 6.0-5.7 7.3-6.9 6.5-4.6 ‘i q 6.8-6.3 
Minutes of cure......--.--+++- 40 25 nee ria er “ee neds ion 120 ax ve Exper 
Tensile a ae eet 3600-2270 3035-2390 ae s : o i 2625-1870 rok na Rubi 
Set ate ae 0.19-0.18  0.20-0.16 oe ah bee ae ae Ber 0.12-0.11 ee se anes 
Stretch e's ioie se mein o> 7.6-6.6 — ie eee . 6.5 er Kia Anilin 
Ee ee ers eee ote , ee ose cee cee ee ar eee eee er o Lithar 
Tensile iA es Asaee rlaaet a aa a tag ie a 3025-2510 era ee ees eae er Se iow a Nee Magne 
Set 0.18-0.21 ery ‘ec re aa oe ey a oe ae: fashoi 
Pe ener rer mer err 6.6-6.3 Carbor 
fo Graphi 
5 Undercured in 180 minutes. a ates 
$ This stock in a mold placed in a constant temperature oven cured completely in 5 hours at 95° C. An uncured product is obtained in 17 hours at 50° C. a. 
Stretcl 
- -—— a Se aia =a rE = a a ee Minut 
Experiment No......-.--++-+ eee a2. 9S 14 Ss. 46  Ag* _ais* a 20... 21 22 Temil 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 OK a. Set .. 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 pe a ae Stretch 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 Minute 
, 100 : hae : am = aan he ote me ak Tensile 
Magnesium oxide.............. ie 20 30 50 75 ces a cae rae ais ae Set .. 
Carbon black....... RS OFS sa ne can Pe see 175 cae pam Pic oo bse Stretch 
Kieselguhr ......- ie Subaeiene nes aoe es 2a 23 7s 10 20 30 40 50 Minute 
Minutes of cure........ .cccees 5 75 i ae :/ 50 30 0 90 90 30 60 enwite 
Qa 1045-1090 1710-510 1545-1070 1485-1085 1315-740 955-885 1570-420 2000-840 1690-1360 2130-1642 3170-2240 met. 
5 ie Tl RR ar are 0.07-0.1 0.14-0.05 0.09-0.07 0.10-0.08 @.12-0.10 0.14-0.14 = 0.05-0.04 = 0.05-0.05 0.05-0.07 0.09-0.08  0.09-0.07 Stretch 
Stretch 3 8.7-6.8 7.3-7.1 7.6-6.2 5.8-5.1 4.2-4.3 6.9-5.1 6.1-5.0 D.Dras3 6.4-5.7 5.2-4.4 Minute 
Bitestes OF CUTE. ...6.0560020005 90 90 90 _75 : 105 105 105 45 90 Tensile 
Tensile ..... wees 1913-790 1760-995 2120-1102 1355-1116 1525-430 1880-905 2205-1220 2205-1720 3445-2085 J Set - 
py palates ray oS 0.09-0.09 0.08-0.07 0.08-0.08 0.10-0.08 —0.10-0.10 0.03-0.01 0.08-0.05  0.06-0.04 —0.1-0.09 —0.1-0.08 Stretch 
Stretch wee 6.4-5.4 $.4-6.8 8.7-6.9 8.7-6.5 6.0-5.9 6.5-5.3 6.1-5.3 6.0-5.0 6.3-5.8 5.2-4.1 Minute 
Minutes of cure. 25 105 105 os 105° -< sate 120 120 120 60 105 Tensile 
WeraT Ea xOicooncc cakc se os 1650-910 2110-290 1910-1155 1925-1255 1390-975 1612-340 1760-780 2225-1370 2105-1975 3295-1880 Set .. 
Set s0s see raceen ee 0.10-0.06 0.08-0.04 0.07-0.10  0.12-0.09 0.10-0.10 0.07-0.01 0.05-0.05 0.09-0.06 0.09-0.09 0.05-0.06 Stretch 
Stretch 5.8-5.3 8.5-5.0 8.8-6.8 -6. 5.9-5.6 ce 6.7-4.6 6.0-5.1 5.9-4.8 653-556 4.9.3.9 — 
v Minutes of cure 35 120 tee tee 105 ae 160 nee we 90 " : 
Tensile eppranae 1105-645 2200-475 . 1275-940 are ee oe ete 2350-1785 ee 34. Cu 
0.07-0.07 0.07-0.04 0.10-0.10 ie res Rie ae 0.1-0.09 ists 41. Ov 
5.3-4.6 8.6-6.3 ee ae 5.7-5.4 seen 6.0-5.3 =——— 
105 
2370-1585 D 
0.09-0.06 F 
6.1-5.2 di 
O: 
17 This es tely in 5 minutes at 141° C. All of the products from 5 to 60 mirtutes’ cure are like linoleum and brown in color. sa 
8. Badl s ) ites. : 
ae) 
: — = th 
valuable product, particularly from a practical standpoint. cured rubber that was discovered by Charles Goodyear in = 
Not only is it so good as rubber that has been vulcanized 1839. 
with sulphur, but it often displays more valuable physical As to the mechanism of the vulcanization of rubber, it 
properties as compared with the latter. It seems to me that seems to me that the different observations which I have 
every specialist who looks through the tables attached to this made in the course of many years’ work have in all respects _ 
article carefully and from an unbiased point of view must corroborated the theory which I expounded in 1915 and 4 
agree that the “oxygen” vulcanization of rubber discovered which has been reviewed in many of the English and Ameri- de: 
by me is in all respects on a par with the classical sulphur- can journals. In his article entitled “Ueber Aggregation und du 
pate eee ease ee in 
uy 1, 1,453, 1,462, 1,467. 1,885, 1,904, chouc & gutta-percha, 13, 8,880, (1916); E. Buntschoten Chem. Week 
tre uese articles see Chem, Abstracts, blad, 15, 257, (1918); Rubber Age, 5, 291, (1919); Chem. Abstracts, 12, _ 
“K 4, p. 235, (1920); J. Chem. Soc. 1,518, (1918); J. Chem. Soc., 114-1, 503, (1918): Kolloid Z., 23, 25 the 
110-1, p. 278, (1916): J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 35, pp. 59, 370, (1916): Ibid, (1918); InpIa RuBBER Wortp, 60, 559, (1919); India Rubber J., 56, 719, 
38, 955a, (1919); Inp1a Russer Wortp, 54, pp. 410, 536 (1918); J. Chem. Ind., 2,119; Z. angew. Chem., 31, II, 292, (1918); (Ww 
65, (1916); Ibid, 61, 151, (1919); India Rubber J., 52, pp. 467, 469, (1916);  Gummi-Ztg., 32, 692, (1918); Chem. Zentr., 1918, I, 983: Le Caoutchouc — 
‘Z., 161, (1917) Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, 13, 8,864, & gutta-percha, 16, 9,765, 9,880, (1919). FY 
9,701, (1919) Ibid, 20, p. 11,778, 3India Rubber J., 52, (1916); Chem, Abstracts, 11, 223, (1917); Scit. mai! 
$3. (1916): 2 American, 82, 374, (1916); J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 35, 986, (1916). rubt 
Gummi-Ztg., 30, 1,1 (1916); Ibid, 34 ‘The Japanese experimenter, K. Sumitomo, on the contrary, used trini- bd f 
Reportorium, 40, 424, : Z. Untersuch } } trobenzene to vulcanize insulation for copper wire without applying sulphur. the 
stoffe, 12, p. 151, (1922). A more or less complete digest of my _ work See Japanese patent No, 31,500, (1917). Chem. Abstracts, 12, 108, (1918). 
will be found in Pearson’s “‘Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients,” See also E. Hemming, “Plastic and Molded Electrical Insulation,” p. 301, 
. 275, N. Y., 1918, and im B. T _Brook’s | “The ¢ hemistry of Non- (1923), N. Y. Further, H. P. Stevens investigated the vulcanization of 
enzenoid Hydrocarbons and Their Derivatives,” p. 137, N. Y., 1922. rubber cements by means of trinitrobenzene in the presence of MgO, PbO 
2 P. Stevens, “Problems of Vulcanization by Nitrobenzene.’’ Caout- or the litharge product of a fatty oil. 
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Table i —Comtinucd 





Bxperi ment a ae se eeeecece 23" - (24 a ee 26 
Rubl SP | ee re 100 100 100 100 
13.5. LYAMMITODeNZONe. 5.6.00. 5 2 2 5 2 
Aniline ...ccccerseccccscsccece 1 0 1 1 
TRATES coc cc ccscvececceeree see tee eee 
WORT GONG 5 9 16:0:4/5:69.0544 0015 9 cece 100 100 120 
MEOREIQUEE | 5.55.0 a's <0 05:5 400 s0ss 100 ie cus —_ 
Minutes of cure...........00- 30 20 60 60 
NE Nate's Bn ib ss hie. 6b 2300-2230 2140-1830 2025-1690 2370-1945 
BE in-car trie eaten ie Gueiniorayuae, orsrens 0.12-0.1 0.18-0.2 0.09-0.03 0.17-0.1 
BHICR nc ker eccdcareeccusenns 3.4-3.7 4.0-3.7 2.4-2.3 3.3-2.8 
MIIES OL CUTE. 05350 vies vine oss 20 30 90 90 

0 SI Sewn Ran eee aren 2470-1985 2265-1760 1890-1595 2210-2110 
SRS Ors Mere er eer ner 0.19-0.16 0.11-0.11 0.05-0.04 6.13-0.11 
Ty Pare aaare rer Ore +.2-3.8 3.6-3.1 2.1-2.0 3.1-2.7 
BEINGIES: Gl) CUTE. i scw vawenes 60 60 105 

PENIS, ieissaue Sisvessex! sai ce bees ia esse 2450-2010 2265-1905 1875-1370 

ry Se ee nN fe, 0.07-0.09 0.08-0.08 0.1£-0.05 

NEN re winteds serene ere ee, 3.3-2.9 3.1-2.8 2.2-2.1 

MURIAIER “OL “CULE. 6 i0.650.0:5 5.0160 ees 105 

RNMEES < chaes. Fos) sci een ie ae 2105-1990 

LPR Pera eR CRORE oie ta Reet 0.07-0.08 

Stretch EUR ET OOS TER Pee | 

—_—— 

23, 28, 29, and 30. These stocks may be used for the production of leather 

27. Vulcanization complete in 5 minutes at 141° C. The products are very | 





They have ro stretch, set, of elasticity. The maximum of car! 
28. Vulcanization of this mix for 
31. Overcures at 60 minutes at 141° 


32, All cures reported are overcures 


or trace 


This stock will cure at room temperature 





10 days at room temperature yields a product giving the 






— ae 29° 30 31 32* 33 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
2 2 0.5 0.3 2 2 
1 1 0 0 0 1 1 
ae 30 30 30 30 32 25 
155 100 100 190 100 35 30 
5 30 30 60 15 30 
1970-1565 1635-1425 1590-1335 2450-1985 2575-1655 
0.13-0.11 0.09-0,1 0.12-0.12 nai 0.15-0.17 0.07-0.1 
3.5-3.0 2.7-2.6 3.1-2.9 ate 5.0-4.8 4.9-4.4 
10 45 45 pind 30 45 
2360-2415 1735-1575 1330-1635 2020-1775 2830-1615 
0.05-0.06 0.1-0.09 0.1-0.13 0.1-0.07 0.1-0.09 
2.7-2.8 2.9-2.5 2.7-3.1 4.7-4.0 5.3-4.1 
20 60 60 ax 45 60 
2525-2435 1585-1285 1430-1425 2055-1410 2695-1630 
0.04-0.07 0.1-0.04 0.12-0.12 0.11-0.07 0.11-0.11 
2.7-2.6 2.5-2.3 2.7-2.7 aan +.4-3.8 5.0-4.9 
substitutes. They present beautiful, shining black non-hlooming surfaces. 
hard and brittle. They cannot be removed from the mold without injury 
hon black that can be milled into rubber is 155 per cent by weight 


following physical tests: tensile, 905-1220; set, 0.54-0.19; stretch 4.8-3.0. 


in ahout 40 hours 


Expe r iment No. ue 36 37 38 39 40 41* 42 43 44 
Rauber, PAle& CLEPES. . ones 0c s:e 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 1¢ 
1.3.5. Trinitrobenzene.......... r 4 2 2 2 2 a 2 2 2 2 2 
MITE 5 yas Sop pie veis so olonie ok ais 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
MT acess wk a laix biels oda ess slab a 30 30 60 10 5 30 30 30 30 

PEARCE ORANG So o.0's. 5:0 0.050068 one ate a ou “a aie 5 10 
ee ere 10 20 10 10 5 ; ica 30 30 
TUG, oie s o/c ssa oa 585.6 aes Ss Rate mee nays jza 20 20 

eS arr eee aoe ts er 130 20 - ' P 
Marites OF CULE ss iiss cs ease os 5 5 5 5 45 10 15 75 5 30 75 
BEMIS «cea. yal tag <a d Gras voub se GO Aav emia 2704-1332 2770-1877 2121-1582 2160-1186 2098-1063 1485 2100-1592 1550-555 1780-885 2737-1750 810-1765 
SS ae eer re Pe 0.11-0.09 0.1-0.11 0.12-0.08 0.06-0.04  0.05-0.04 0.26 0.12-0.11 0.09-0.06 0.13-0.12 0.11-0.07 0.08-0.11 
MOMMA gos eaa cise. pesca sos lok ote ate 6.7-5.6 6.1-5.5 6.7-6.0 6.5-5.6 6.3-5.5 5.3 6.8-6.4 6.5-6.0 8.0-7.1 6.2-5.2 ».4-5.2 
Mantes OF GUTC . 6. 6c cesses 10 10 10 10 60 25 35 15 45 

nd SEO TR ee onary oP 1866-915 2600-1664 2431-1515 2630-1071 2396-815 1180-920 2105 1400-630 2735-1700 

DE) ein nsia SHS h 46a ene ew enee 0.07-0.07 0.1-0.06 0.09-0.08 0.07-0.03 0.06-0.03 0.25-0.24 0.12 0.10-0.09 0.09-0.06 

MMOH. clon saicateasisres aaa S 6.0-5.1 6.0-5.1 6.6-5.6 6.4-5.2 6.7-5.1 4.9-4.7 6.5 7.5-6.4 §.9-5.2 

Mites “Of CUTE. 6. cise seiwse< 15 15 15 20 75 Ses wr wrath 30 75 

RE: habe oe Gains whee va ee 1445-710 3080-1895 2345-1330 2500-1154 2100-610 as 26% oem 1380-365 2315-1700 

athe Li etiin a Re ha icy aiase bi lee 0.09-0.05 0.12-0.11 9.1-0.07 0.1-0.04 0.05-0.02 0.08-0.04 0.1-0.06 

BRM cots livtrcte Scr gy sk oe oy sik Awe ies 5.4-4.2 6.5-5.4 6.2-5.5 6.4-5.3 6.2-5.0 ice gaits “<5 7.1-4.8 5.4-4.6 

MANES OE CUE es oss os:oass esos 30 30 30 90 ew Pe ee 45 90 

PD” Chcc banaue acaaw kes wane 2370-1635 1705-1630 2225-1265 1840-650 1000-350 2620-1670 

NS ahaa cama io asa ie nese 0.12-0.09 0.07-0.08 0.08-0.06 0.04-0.03 0.08-0.05 0.1-0.05 

TNS Soc ohh ewiaieues 6. auvonneee 5.5-4.6 5.7-5.6 6.6-5.3 5.9-5.1 6.3-4.9 5.3-4.7 

MOES: (OT GHTE: 64 s0css 0 sie ae sce 45 60 105 

SERIE: 52a \aan a pieie soos se 8 Sate 2135-1475 1225-365 2450-1935 

i aan Gag kak sew ue ewes 0.1-0.07 0.05-0.03 0.1-0.06 

MMI Sok eo hark evcieSlave awn wyeeie 5.5-4.6 5.33.0 5.2-4.8 

Mintites of Cures... 00505000. 60 120 

Lo Ree Ar ee aera er eee sien 2345-1275 2000-1590 

Ba G eS siuien sce thea sete 0.07-0.03 0.09-0.05 

MEBRDEUAS dcitern Ls isiary ate Sion ercioretete tees 5.0-4.7 5.6-4.5 

34. Cures of 15 minutes and over are overcured. 39. Vulcanization complete in 2 minutes at 141° C. 


41. Overcured. The carborundum was too coarse. Individual sharp particles « 


Desaggregation” the German scientist Harries® says: “Auf 
die Beziehung zwischen meinen Untersuchungen und denen 
Ostromyslensky’s ist merkwuerdigerweise niemand aufmerk- 
sam geworden.’”® On this question I still maintain my 
former point of view and I have no doubt whatever that 
there is not a single point in common between my observa- 
tions and my theory and those of Harries. 


Production of TNB 


In the experiments described in this article in Tables I 
and II, we used as a vulcanizing substance almost exclusively 
symmetrical (1.3.5.) trinitrobenzene, which I shall hereafter 
designate for brevity’s sake by the letters TNB. We pro- 
duced this substance, in accordance with the data we found 
in the literature. by splitting off carbon dioxide from the 
corresponding trinitrobenzoic acid in an aqueous solution; 
the latter we obtained in turn by oxidizing trinitrotoluol 
(which is a very cheap product, especially in post-war times, ) 
" SBer. Deut. Chem. Ges., 56, p. 1,051, (1923). In this article Harries 
maintains that I consider vulcanization, as such, to be a process of oxidizing 
rubber. Nowhere did I make this assertion. 


"In translation: ‘‘So far nobody has yet, wonderful to say, remarked upon 
the connection between Dr. Ostromislensky’s and my investigations.’ 


f it cut the vulcanizate when the latter was stretched ziving too low tensile tests 


by means of chromic acid. Among other things we succeeded 
in greatly simplifying the technical phases of this well- 
known process and were also able to obtain a higher yield of 
TNB. 

We would mention that although TNB is ignited by an 
cpen flame, yet it only flashes but does not explode. Of 
course, a blow with a hammer as well as pulverization of 
TNB in a mortar will not cause any explosion either. TNB 
does not detonate at the explosion of mercuric fulminate. 
It detonates only when this substance explodes in the presence 
of tetrvl. It follows that TNB is not dangerous as far as 
explosibility is concerned. 

Toxicity of TNB 

As to the toxicitv of TNB, it is far 
or even benzol. When carefully and _ properly 
especially in the pulverization stage, TNB, to my knowledge, 
never once caused any case of dermatitis or of any other skin 
disease among the chemists or hands working in this line. 
it was handled without gloves or 
it has been known to bring on the 
(local swelling of the skin, 


less toxic than aniline 


handled, 


But in those cases where 
where its dust was inhaled, 
symptoms of 


TNB 


poisoning, 
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Table I—Continued 








Experiment NO. ...0ccscrcsee 45 46 47* 48 49 50 51 52* 53* 54* 55* 
Rubber, pale crepe. pea 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 109 
35. Tx radioed penzene........ 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Mimiipr yor o20 ates ick oa 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
EE oo a oo ak knw ues ee 7 30 30 60 10 30 5 10 avai es 
Magnesium oxide 20 20 + see cen ae APS es os Bei have 
Carbon black ......... 20 35 cis ae com oe: 30 2 2 100 ae 
ee eer re ss Sie 30 50 30 60 30 5 5 20 fas 
Cadmium sulphide ......... a ; i ee cos oe Sos See sk 75 
Minutes of cure..... 60 90 40 10 5 60 10 a 25 ae 180 
SEE Sock Se panne wsaws See oe 2435-1365 790-2430 2430-2145 2705-2020 2565-2040 2950-2165 3120-2435 2515-1425 2060-1545 2285-1865 1690-1309 
ee Ce Le ete eam hb hie ee enh 0.11-0.07 0.16-0.1 0.17-0.14 0.24-0.2 0.2-0.17 0.26-0.09 0.22-0.19 0.08-0.07 0.10-0.01 0.14-0.12 0.12-0.1 
PE Zh kos eed kas Seba eKens 6.3-5.0 5.4-5.1 6.2-5.9 7.1-5.9 6.6-6.3 5.3-5.2 5.6-5.1 7.6-6.7 6.3-6.0 3.3-2.8 7.5-6 
Minutes of 105 60 15 10 75 15 25 40 90 160 
Tensile ae ae eae keane k 2805-2355 2380-1425 2735-2000 3020-2405 2825-1970 3310-2460 1810-1320 2230-1325 2220-2070 es 
NS Se he et ea tons oat ob a ela eke 0.15-0.1 0.12-0.11 0.2-0.16 0.2-0.18 0.23-9.19 0.19-0.16 0.07-0.04 0.09-0.07 0.12-0.1 

Stretch jhe ascwue Suaweeeaes 5.4-5.1 6.2-5.3 6.7-5.5 7.1-6.1 5.4-5.0 5.3-5.1 6.2-5.8 6.2-5.5 2.9-2.8 
eee re 120 20 15 90 30 40 55 

Tensile : fs wine Ee eel 2635-2138 2395-1780 2835-2540 2795-2285 2985-2400 2125-1265 1580-1420 

DE Sie kacansuccsscnse shoes cer 0.1-0.1 0.21-0.2 0.17-0.19 6.23-0.23  0.21-0.18  0.96-0.06  0.08-0.06 
eee 5.0-4.8 5.8-5.7 6.7-6.2 5.3-5.3 4.9-5.0 6.5-5.8 5.8-5.9 

Manutes of cure........... 25 105 

BEMEE Ccbus -acknsseneeeseese® 2990-2500 2795-2280 ae oe ate ee 

DR aa eer. 0.22-0.2 0.24-0.21 ee am pat sae 

OS Se 6.4-5.7 5.3-5.3 : ae <e 

Minutes <oF GUTe. 2. .6.00000000 55 

SEE Cope heehee encueesh aces 2560-2270 

SR errata 0.2-0.21 

EE chin cine dastew dass 5.9-5.6 

Minutes of cure.............. 70 

Er yr eer ee 2490-1805 

DEE. cis b5 MeN ess énaeeeesakeer 0.21-0.2 

EN ss 45a esechswhsaeaee 5.8-5.1 

* 

47. A driving belt made of this stoc k proved better, and more durable in service than cne made of sulphur cured stock. 


52 and 53 
«x £ 
54. Leath 


These stocks were used successfully for the production of rubber cements in benzol on black tire tread stocks. It 
become altered in time at room temperature, for example, 


his solution will 
ery quality. Compare 


stocks 23 to 31. 


remains to be determined 
by coagulating. 
55. Undercured in 160 minutes at 141° C. 














OEE TIM. shan soss0ceces 56 57 58 59 60 61* 62* 63 64* 65 66 
RIDE, DELS CHEDE. .6. oce000%00 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1.3.5. Trinitrobenzene....... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
PER rere eso oS as wan 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 
Zinc oxide (Kadox)............ 0 0 50 20 50 sien 120 eae pee pate 100 
Litharge i i m4 re a8 ee +50g. HgS ive cee 30 30 30 es 
Magnesium BIRBE CEG Gc en ccee 5 30 ae ty cei es ahs eas elec 
er eee me dc = % a“ cae 20 
oS eae a — ~ as aia 30 ree 
cts pen eet Sap ks ena - ive as we ee 30 ete na 
IN io coh es ti aA ; — — = x 30 ie —— 
Calcium sulphide ............. en ine ee ae es 100 és ce sak pak 
Cadmium sulphide ............ 75 75 75 75 ee bce oe ae <i i 
ee ae eae eee ee 30 10 45 she 45 75 5 5 20 
BED cc cnsbaGp bass ds sensaess 2730-2225 2640-2130 1695-1220 ee 1175-500 1600-1700 1895-1455 2300-1725 3210-2845 
DE Ga isis hail sexu sebownucnh 0.11-0.12 0.13-0.14 0.12-0.10 pee 0.12-0.08 0.1-0.1 0.20-0.19 0.08-0.12 0.17-0.18 
eee per te 7.2-7.7 6.9-7.3 6.3-5.9 pace 7.9-7.1 4.4-5.2 7.1-7.1 7.7-7.6 6.6-6.3 
Minutes of cure............... 45 15 60 45 60 10 10 Boi 35 
_ Se ety ea 2530-1585 2245-1760 1925-1640 1860-1615 1870-825 vii oe 2020-1440 2195-1355 Nae 3210-2750 
REP TEE tenet hee Pee ree: 0.10-0.11 0.11-0.10 0.13-0.11 0.13-0.13 0.11-0.09 eos nn 0.17-0.20 0.09-0.10 wate 0.18-0.16 
Stretch oot si cee eoere es 7.1-7.2 6.4-6.2 6.6-6.6 7.5-7.6 8.3-7.4 ee R 6.8-6.9 7.5-6.8 Ness 6.1-5.8 
ee. a : 30 60 75 45 20 15 15 50 
BEE as acahnacsciwkansoon oor ’. 2465-1520 1835-1645 1885-960 1295-1105 Sis 1560-1380 1650-1290 1445-850 3395-2780 
re ee eae ere He 0.11-0.08 0.11-0.12 0.11-0.08  0.16-0.16 rae 0.13-0.15 0.09-0.07 0.12-0.14 0.25-0.17 
ES Peers eae 6.4-5.9 7.3-7.0 8.0-7.0 6.5-6.3 bie 6.1-6.2 6.6-6.6 7.9-7.4 6.4-5.6 
Minutes of cure.......2..005.. 120 90 60 30 20 20 60 
aa aero sete tasakas ss 1790-1740 1225-1025 1215-1075 1540-1125 1750-1035 1530-900 3300-2583 
Set .. 0.12-0.15 0.10-0.07 0.13-0.14 0.15-0.14 0.08-0.07 0.12-0.13 0.15-0.13 
DOME Gv ckcewhsccdeacacess 7.7-7.7 6.9-7.1 6.2-6.3 6.5-5.8 6.8-6.2 7.8-7.4 6.2-5.6 
Bithates: OF Cure... 2.262.005 ie 120 75 40 30 30 90 
PE, Aviicrks css ca aes hoes 2065-815 1190-900 860-405 765-403 1685-980 3140-2637 
Set . Cua Seebeees nae ween aie 0.09-0.06 0.14-0.16 0.1-0.09 0.08-0.06 0.13-0.14 0.13-0.13 
RIN et eee a 8.0-7.0 6.3-5.8 5.1-3.0 5.4-4.4 7.7-7.3 5.0-5.0 
Minutes of cure............ 160 60 
Tensile op 1510-1065 520-475 
oS ai ae rn eae 0.10-0.08 0.06-0.04 
Stretch Pee eee ie 7.4-7.2 3.8-3.7 
Minutes of cure............... 120 
Tensile = 1460-900 
DIVES ec eee GS ak Seto. 0.08-0.07 
RRR he aes Cis oa r Bee? Be) 
61. Badly overcured in 105 minutes at 141° C. 62. Badly overcured in 90 minutes at 141° C. 64. Badly overcured in 49 minutes at 141° C. 
rashes, erythema, itching, and other symptoms, such as irri- Advantages of Using 1.3.5 Trinitrobenzene 





tation of the mucous membrane of the eyeball.) 


These, however, quickly yielded to treatment. 


As a rule 


we rubbed the affected parts several times a day with a 
0.5-1.0 per cent solution of potassium permanganate. All 
the symptoms of TNB poisoning disappeared quickly and 
completely. After we had put into practice the method of 
carefully preparing on the mill a master batch of rubber 
and TNB, and using this as the vulcanizing agent in the 
place of pure TNB, we never had any more cases of TNB 
poisoning either among the chemists or the workmen. 


1. Vulcanizates cured with 1.3.5. trinitrobenzene (TNB) 
do not age so rapidly as those cured with sulphur. They are 
considerably more durable in use as well as when stored. 
Their homogeneity is far greater. We still have a sample of 
a TNB vulcanizate made in Moscow in 1916. This sample 
has remained unchanged for thirteen years and its constants 
appear to be like those of the fresh vulcanizate. No solid 


surface either of a brittle or tacky character has been formed. 
2. TNB promotes more rapid vulcanization. 
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Table I—Continued 




















eae 67 68 69 70 71 72 73* 74 75 76 77 
Rubber, pale crepe............ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 8.1-6.1 
1.3.5. Trinitrobenzene.......... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 100 
ES ola wenn sie asais 0 0 60a e Oe ee e 1 1 1 1 1 0 1 1 1 1 2 
Bane GHIGS CIBAOK):<o:0:6sie-s sb 0c000 100 5 100 100 50 100 20 20 40 Sin 1 
BBM R scsi ss eduele-vsawai'aeie ° ee ee 20 50 5 20 er 30 
OC NA a rere 10 20 See “ee 22 20 50 ree 30 
(eRe TOmRe <1: | iar sr re et a 4 ‘ oa 30 
iM BUIDNIGE: oo :5. 5:0 ss-0-0.8 see fs is rs oe ae 
OES ae eee ae ie on 100 40 20 20 50 ws 50 
OS ee er re eer pie Eis as me ae “en eos 10 a 
MUINGLES” DE COTE 5. 0.5.0.5: 10:0:0:50:.08 30 30 15 10 60 35 30 10 60 5 och 
NE Skis 50 os 5 Stee awa ahs 2715-2220 2710-1376 2805-2075 2945-2385 2225-2425 2855-2455 1015-835 2395-2250 1860-1385 1795-1105 10 
BN cesarean ick wine, 4 eiateies 4 are 0.13-0.11 0.1-0.07 0.13-0.12 0.18-0.14 0.43-0.26 0.29-0. .12-0. 0.19-0.16 0.28-0.3 0.09-0.11 1390-730 
Pee a ers are 6.6-6.3 6.3-5.2 6.3-6.1 6.3-6.3 .1-4.7 6.2-5. 0-5. 5.7-5.6 5.2-5.3 73-74 0.13-0.11 
MRNMMIOR GF COTE Sos 506 5000s 0 45 45 30 15 75 60 60 15 90 10 7.9-6.4 
ES ain eo weed caw ae au sonee 3190-2230 2715-1187 2905-2005 2995-2330 2575-2375 3115-2300 2775-.. 3125-2415 2030-1500 1865-1055 15 

EN a ee eh Eee 0.16-0.2 0.09-0.05 0.13-0.1 0.15-0.13 0.39-0.3 0.30-0.24 0.14-. 0.2-0.18 0.29-0.29 0.11-0.08 1295-820 
DRUGS BS 8550 Foor oce's 5: goa ercig Dates es 9-5.9 5.9-4.8 6.3-5.9 6.3-5.7 5.0-4.6 6.0-5.0 6.2-. 6.0-5.4 5.0-5.2 7.4-6.6 0.09-0.11 
PRUIEES: EE CURES ods occa wa dares 60 60 45 25 90 75 90ers <i 30 105 25 7.6-6.5 
Tensile 2405-2175 2845-1940 2760-2300 2350-2310 2530-2285 3055-2695 3250-2485 2895-2310 2080-1745 1270-1205 30 

SY ea 0.13-0.18 0.11-0.09 0.1-0.09 0.12-0.14 0.37-0.29 0.28-0.2 0.11-0.14 0.2-0.15 0.26-0.24 0.06-0.08 1334-865 
Stretch 5.9-5.8 6.3-6.1 5.4-5.8 5.7-5.6 4.4-4.3 5.9-5.5 5.6-5.6 5.4-5.1 5.3-5.0 6.3-6.4 0.12-0.10 
Minutes 75 75 35 105 90 ats was Ks 40 7.4-6.2 
Tensile 2890-2355 3020-1955 2320-2095 2610-2360 3095-2645 dead ats weed 1640-675 45 
RASS OARB acres rere eee 0.15-0.09 0.17-0.11 0.11-0.12 0.42-0.29 0.29-0.26 ‘ 0.08-0.05 960-755 
Stretch 6.6-5.9 6.8-5.1 5.1-5.2 5.3-4.3 6.0-5.7 6.8-5.9 0.14-0.08 
meperiees Of COLO. si sossewes 90 105 
Tensile 2405-1640 3125-2450 
ee 0.12-0.08 0.3-0.25 

Stretch 5 5:7-5.2 5.7-5.6 
MNSHMNEES (OL CULES soo siece6co ok ka ee 105 
MME Contato ish eens eee his 2430-1425 

Ras obit ianelele nin b's SietaceNtcn are sce 0.09-0.05 
ESN. Ai cin sreG eying sare 5.8-5.2 
* 
73. All tests made of this stock on : 90-minute cure, including flexing test and abrasion in unit time, etc., were almost the same as those of the sulphur 
containing sample of black tire tread. The vulcanizate is a little softer and under a blow shows proportionally greater elastic property. For this 


reascn a black tread was made from it. 








3. Certain compounds with TNB vulcanize perfectly at 
ordinary temperature, that is, at 50° or 100°C. 

4. Vulcanization with TNB facilitates the introduction 
into the rubber mixture of various substances, which, if 
treated with sulphur, would decompose such, for instance as 
many organic dyestuffs, leather waste, ground sawdust, 
woodflour, etc. 

5. The different compounds of rubber and TNB are 
proof against over-vulcanization. A mixture of 100 rubber, 
150 zinc oxide, 2 TNB, and 1 aniline, after vulcanization 
lasting 20 minutes at 141°C. (40 pounds), displays almost 
the same constants (tensile, set, stretch) as after vulcaniza- 
tion lasting 120 minutes at 141°C., thus showing that no 
noticeable over-vulcanization has occurred even when the 
time of cure has been six times longer. The same conditions 
prevail when using admixtures of kieselguhr, carbon black, 
etc. 

6. When vulcanizing rubber with TNB, various new 
filling agents, such as carborundum and silicon, may be in- 
cluded in the mixing. They act as good accelerators on the 
one hand, and on the other, they often produce most interest- 
ing new physical characteristics in the vulcanizate. 

7. Vulcanizates treated with TNB frequently show better 
physical characteristics, such as: elasticity under pressure 
(measured by the height of rebound of a metal ball), tensile, 
and set, which are superior to those of sulphur-cured 
products. 

8. The surface of rubber vulcanized with TNB under 
the requisite conditions stays without any visible change, 
when stored, for a very considerable time. For example, it 
retains its gloss and color unchanged and in a uniform con- 
dition. On the contrary, the majority of rubbers vulcanized 
with sulphur begin rather speedily to liberate this sulphur 
either in the form of spots or crystals on the surface, or more 
often in the form of a fine dust or bloom which covers the 
whole article. 

9. Rubber vulcanized with TNB displays greater resis- 
tance to acids and is less apt to decompose after being in con- 
tact with metals, copper for example, for a considerable time, 
than is sulphur-cured rubber. 


Accelerating Vulcanization with TNB 


To accelerate vulcanization with TNB the following ma- 
terials are required: 

1. Metallic oxides and metallic sulphides (also com- 
pounds of metals with the elements of the oxygen groups 
O,S,Se,Te.). For example a mixture of 100 rubber, 150 zinc 
oxide, and 2 TNB is vulcanized perfectly in 25 minutes at 40 
pounds’ steam pressure. 

2. Elements of the carbon group (carbon black, lamp- 
black, amorphous carbon, graphite, silicon) as well as com- 
pounds of these elements with each other, for example 
carborundum (SiC). A similar action is shown by com- 
pounds, such as red phosphorus, powdered aluminum. talcum, 
ultramarine, mineral flour, etc. 

The amorphous modifications of boron which, similar to 
amorphous carbon, readily absorb the different gases, do not 
accelerate vulcanization with TNB. Consequently, the 
action of this material, as contrasted with that of carbon, 
bears no relation to the gas-absorbing property of the latter. 


An experiment specially conducted showed that carbon 
black, whether ordinary or saturated with air, accelerates 
vulcanization with TNB equally and to the same extent. 
From this we gather that in no instance do these accelerators 
serve aS Oxygen Carriers. 


Mixed Accelerators 


The accelerators of the first and second groups named 
above apparently function differently from each other. A 
mixture of these accelerator groups always works more 
strongly than either of them by itself. See Table II. The total 
effect is always the sum of the separate effects. Evidently, 
the first group embraces the chemical and the second the 
physical accelerators. The action of these accelerators of 
vulcanization with TNB differs altogether from that of all 
known accelerators that have been used in vulcanization with 
sulphur. The effect, however, is alike in both cases. Certain 
compounds, for instance those containing kieselguhr or 
carbon black, carborundum, etc., while accelerating vulcan- 
ization, tend at the same time to improve the physical con- 
stants of the vulcanizate. 
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Table I].—Vuleanization of Rubber with 1.3.5. Trinitrobenzene Without Sulphur, Activity of Special Accelerators 
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ls 2" 3 ae 5 6 ae 10 11* 
100 104 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
? 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
1 0 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
10 OU oe eee ee eee ee oe 
30 100 m 20 ake “3 
3 150 100 a oo 
os ; . - 50 
S ORMNO 5.x. eee ree wee ba Ss ‘ : Sark tes 175 wae 
at 141° C. for full cure No cure No cure 90 30 30 5 5 20 15 5 60 
1 12: Te tocks only the traces of vulcanization are noticeable in 180 minutes at 141° C. The product being like raw rubber, it can be easily milled, 
sticks d time shows on its surface a delicate green deposit of a nitroso compound by Liebermann’s reaction. 
7 This stox ca t room temperature. ; a . : 
This fj beat ree possesses a good stretch and very low set. It is too weak and easily torn. It has a brilliant surface. In time it 
slov s tackiness 
mx t Ni 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 r 20 = tad 22* 
] 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
, 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
1 1 1 i) 0 1 1 1 1 1 1 
* ae se pooie a3 180 100 
100 60 ie. se See 
° are 30 
10 30 30 
US eee “* o* 
ao 100 
° oU eee eee ee eee eee oe . eee 
for full ¢ No t 2 180 15 30 90 5 ee 5 £4. 60 
15 minutes but its complete vulcanization requires 180 minutes. The curea product is somewhat tacky, weak, and easily 


cal treatment. 
1 5 minutes. 

; + ~4 7 -« 
ild be cured at 
keeping these vu 
1 the amount of 1.3.5. trinitr 









enzene usec. 














A very brittle vulcanizate is produced in 30 minutes or more of heating at 


anizates show a greenish surface deposit. Hence it follows that acceleration of vulcanization by carborundum 





24° 25° 26 27 28* por an asa 32* 32A* 
1) 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 Z 2 2 
1 ] 1 1 1 1 0 0 1 1 
: 100 50 ; oye 100 130 
; 100 eee < ae 
150 100 at ‘ As Re 
; : 75 = ms 
0 30 30 : Sea 30 30 
eh ss os =i 100 ae ae 
180 05 5 to 10 45 to 60 5 5 105 90 5 5 
minutes. The product is bright brown, somewhat resembling old leather. The set of the stock is very low 
vrundum must be used in very finely powdered condition. 
can be easily torn. Its surface is black but when cut it is clear blue. 
to be hygroscopic. It is brownish red and smells disagreeably of phosphoric hydrides. 
33 34 35" [ee ee ee ee) 41 _ 

an 100 100 100 100 190 100 100 100 100 

2 2 2 2 2 2 2 4 2 2 

1 1 . 0 0 0 1 0 0 

CES) ARIES a 30 

A SEs be 30 30 30 

70 140 70 cs re a 

ae a sek 30 cei 100 50 

full ¢ 90 ) No cure No cure 110 5 5 160 5 

B: ‘ a? ‘ 
A x t c the acceleration of vulcaniza‘ion by aluminum oxide refer to Experiment 5 of Table IT. 
This € V mati minutes at 141° C. F 
8. Sh This ut boron is completely cured in 30 minutes. 

Speed of Vulcanization methylene blue and of many other dyestuffs. Moreover, 


Moreover, it has been found that the speed of vulcaniza- 
tion with TNB in the presence of zinc oxide depends largely 
upon the nature of the latter substance. Thus, a mixture of 
100 rubber, 2 TNB, and 150 Kadox zinc oxide is completely 
vulcanized in 20 to 25 minutes, at 40 pounds, 141°C., where- 
as the same mixture, but with ordinary zinc oxide, requires 
under the same conditions 160 minutes, for complete vulcan- 


ization. Thus, vulcanization with TNB in the presence of 


Kadox zinc oxide takes place at a speed approximately six 
times greater than vulcanization with ordinary zinc oxide. 
Our observations show that Kadox in contradistinction to 
ordinary zinc oxide readily decolorizes aqueous solutions of 


Kadox is distinguished from all other zinc oxides in that it 
contains a small amount of free zinc in the form of zinc 
dust, traces of germanium, etc. 

Whether used with TNB or any other nitro-compound, the 
accelerators of TNB vulcanization react on the whole in the 
same way. A mixture of, say 100 gms. of rubber, 3 gms. of 
meta-dinitrobenzene, and 150 zinc oxide will not vulcanize 
to any appreciable extent even though heated for two hours 
at 141°C. However, upon the addition of about 20 gms. of 
carbon black, the new mixture will vulcanize completely 
within 20 minutes. As a rule, meta-dinitro-benzene vulcan- 
izes rubber much more slowly than TNB does. 











‘Ford at Dearborn, to be attended by America’s most dis- 
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Minimum Amount of TNB Required for These substances should, however, be used only in certain 
Complete Vulcanization and very minute quantities (0.3 to 1.0 per cent.) 


The powerful accelerators in TNB vulcanization, as well Practical Use of TNB as a Vulcanizing Agent 
as the accelerators in sulphur vulcanization, allow us to Tl ‘ ddd 
determine the exact minimum quantity of the vulcanizing ; The following stocks ee vulcanized with INB: stock 
agent required. By using a mixture of litharge and carbon *% driving belts, for solid een, & DERN Os rubber and 
black, we found that the minimum amount of TNB required cement, and several leather-like vulcanizates. When tested, 
for complete vulcanization of rubber lies between 0.25 and all these vulcanizates proved to be superior to those cured 


0.5 per cent. For example, a mixture of 100 rubber, 0.25 ‘with sulphur. 


Therefore we come to the conclusion that: 


TNB, and 30 litharge, plus 100 carbon black vulcanizes com- ; ; Page enegge 
pletely in 105 to 120 minutes at a pressure of 40 pounds - Belting vulcanized with I'NB is twice as durable as 
141°C., whereas a mixture of 100 rubber, 0.5 TNB, and 30 belting made hy stock vulcanized with sulphur. , 

2. Leather-like products made of a mixture of rubber, 


lead oxide, plus 100 carbon black vulcanizes completely in ..° - 

Me ditiainn: atin Chie elie. sues: Wes Vatlne' entatve r'NB, and carbon black have a beautiful and glossy black 

produces a leathery vulcanizate of the following average coloring. They show no bloom and display higher tensile, 

constants: tensile, 1,590; set, 0.12; and stretch, 3.1. There- while their set and stretch are but slight. 

fore it shows that 0.5 per cent of TNB promotes complete 3. Solid tires vulcanized with [NB retain their homo- 

‘ileeniuation. geneity longer and show better resistance to wear than 
sulphur-vulcanized tires. They are also far more durable in 

use. 

: , a ss ‘ Tests of hardness, abrasion, and elasticity under pressure 

1. The time required for [NB vulcanization a the were performed in the laboratories under ordinary cies 
same in the penta ot — peroxides: (0.5 to 3.0 per When compared with tests on rubbers cured with sulphur 
cent), whether TNB itself or any other nitro-compound is under the same conditions, showing the same’ constants and 
-_ i ai ik seltie ihek e Wie ohe enact with the same general appearance, the TNB-cured products 

= pear ae : aa gave results which were not only equal to but practically in 
ordinary accelerators (amine or amine plus carbon bisul- many cases much more valuable than those of sulphur-cured 
phide) does not affect the speed of vulcanization with TNB.  gocps 

3. If the amount of sulphur is increased (2 to 8 per cent), 
or a large quantity of aliphatic or aromatic amines be used, Acknowledgment 
the vulcanization process with nitro-compounds will be re- 
tarded and the physical constants of the vulcanizate will be 
impaired. 

4, Aromatic amines, sulphur, metallic sulphides, and 
especially antimony pentasulphide, some of the sulphur dyes, 
and tannic acid protect the TNB vulcanizates from oxidation 
and other chemical changes when stored in the open air. searches. 


General Considerations 


The work described in this article was performed in the 
General Laboratories of the United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y. I take this opportunity to acknowledge to 
Ernest Hopkinson and to A. E. Jury my appreciation for 
the interest which they invariably showed in the work and 
for the arrangements they made for conducting these re- 





Golden Jubilee of Light Automobiles and Rubber 
The international celebration of the golden jubilee of The total output of automobiles, both passenger cars and 
light—marking the fiftieth anniversary of the invention of trucks, amounting to more than 4,350,000 units, during 1928 
the incandescent light bulb by Thomas Edison—was in- was the largest production ever recorded. The production 
augurated in Atlantic City, N. J., on the evening of May 31. of automobiles in Canada was likewise greater in 1928 
In addition to opening the world-wide festival of light, the than in any other previous year. 
event initiated a brilliant light display throughout the Exports of automobiles from the United States showed a 
entire resort and approaching highways to last until October gain of over 30 per cent over the preceding year. The out- 
21, the anniversary date. The members of the general com- put of pneumatic tires during November, 1928, though 
mittee announced to date are: Herbert Hoover, honorary showing a decline from October, was substantially greater 
chairman, General Robert Lee Bullard, Newcomb Carlton, than in November, 1927. For the first 11 months of 1928 
Paul D. Cravath, John W. Davis, Harvey Firestone, Henry domestic shipments of pneumatic tires were almost 20 per 
Ford, James W. Gerard, Clarence Mackay, Andrew Mellon, cent larger than in the same period of 1927. Shipments of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Charles M. Schwab. inner tubes during the same period showed a gain of 8 per 
The celebration will have its climax in a great festival cent over the same period of 1927. Imports of crude rubber 
of light throughout the United States on October 21, and a in December were considerably greater than in the previous 
testimonial dinner to be given to the inventor by Henry month or December, 1927. Stocks of crude rubber in the 
United States at the end of the year were considerably 
tinguished men. This will also be the occasion of the dedi- smaller than at the end of 1927. 
cation at Dearborn of the completely restored Edison’s Menlo 
Park laboratories and other buildings from Menlo Park, 
which will permanently preserve for the people a record of : ‘ 
the life an ain. a Mr. Edison. we Stamping Designs on Rubber 
May 31 also marked the beginning of an official cele- 
bration of Atlantic City’s diamond anniversary as a duly 
incorporated community, as well as the formal opening of 
the Atlantic City Auditorium, the largest convention hall in 


the world. 


A simple pigment for applying designs on rubberware is 
a paste composed of 25 parts of zinc oxide with a rubber 
cement made with 5 parts of crepe in 50 parts of benzol. 
Many opaque colors can be obtained by adding a small 
amount of organic dves, especially those of the stearate type. 
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Automatic Traffic Control Makes 
Use of Rubber 


SUPERHUMAN traffic-dispatching control 
traffic officer has recently been introduced to the traffic world. 
To fulfill the claims made by the 
inventors, the device necessarily 


which 
regulates traffic more efficiently than the most intelligent 


The control unit receives this impulse, records the presence 
of the vehicle, and schedules it through the intersection. If 
there is no cross traffic at the time, the right-of-way is given 
to the vehicle immediately, but in 
the event there is traffic, the con- 





had to possess a brain comparable 
to that of a human being. It 
seemed highly improbable that any | 
mechanism could be devised which 
could think. When the system 
was installed in eastern states, it, 
however, proved capable of ac- 
complishing the claims of its in- 
ventors and demonstrated that it 
possesses mechanical intelligence 
of a high order. 

The Electro-Matic system is 
vehicle-actuated and the vehicles 
themselves govern the changing of 
the signal lights. There are two 


. Zz 











trol remembers the waiting car 
and when a break occurs, the con- 


Powe trol, like a policeman, gives the 

es “~ | gem light to that car, indicating 
ee 3 that the crossing is clear. Con- 
Control Box tinuous traffic on a major thor- 
OX oughfare is never interrupted un- 

i less a vehicle actually wishes to 
ail — cross, and even then traffic is 


stopped for just a sufficient length 
of time to allow whatever opposing 
traffic there is to cross. No car is 
forced to wait against opposing 
traffic for more than a set maxi- 
mum time, which is very flexible 








units in the apparatus which may 


be likened to the “eyes” and 
“brain” of a traffic officer, but 
there the resemblance ceases, 


for the mechanical ‘“‘eyes”’ and 
“brain” are not subject to fa- 
tigue and operate with maxi- 
mum efficiency at all times. 
Pavement units are the 
“eyes” of the apparatus. These 
units are ‘‘pressure-sensitive”’ 
contacts set into the pavement 
on all approaches adjacent to 
the intersection. A number of 


materials were used during 
the experimental stage for 
covering these units, and 


rubber was found to be best 
because of its resiliency, long 
durability, and perfect pro- 
tection afforded against rain, 
snow, and ice. Approximately 
eight strips of rubber eight 
feet long and nearly one inch thick are used in each installa- 
tion. There is no motion of the units as cars pass over them. 
They operate by pressure only. Vehicles do not stop at these 
units, nor are the drivers aware of their presence. They 
serve merely to indicate the presence and movement of the 
car and transmit this indication to a control mechanism. 


Diagram Showing Rubber Pavement Units 
and Principle of Car-Thrown Signals 





Downtown Area of Wilmington, Del., Controlled by a 
Completely Coordinated System of Electro-Matic 


and can be regulated from the con- 
trol box at will. 

Waiting against the red light is 
impossible if there is no up- 
posing traffic, for the control 
will give the green light in- 
stantly to the aporoaching 
vehicle. The system has 
eliminated the needless delay 
that would ordinarily result 
if the signals were fixed or 
arbitrarily timed. The control 
is flexible and takes traffic 


A 


through the intersection in 
accordance with its actual 
flow. 


There are innumerable sys- 
tems to which this device can 
be adapted which allow it to 
meet every requirement. Elec- 
tro-Matic systems have been 
installed and have solved suc- 
cessfully the traffic problems 
of X-shaped intersections with fast left-hand turns, T- 
shaped intersections, highspeed arterial highways, and com- 
plex five-point intersections. In congested downtown city 
areas, the installation of this system under coordinated con- 
tro] has resulted in a marked relief in congestion and a much 
faster movement of traffic. 





Says Latex Improves Violin Wood 


HAT the sonority of violin wood may be enhanced and 
the wood made permanently elastic by treating it with 
rubber latex before varnishing is claimed by Ditmar-Graz in 
the German Natur und Kultur. The same advantage was 
claimed several years ago by a German investigator using 
crude rubber in a benzol solution. An expert German violin 
maker, who has repaired numerous “old masters,” when in- 
terviewed by a representative of INpIA RUBBER WorLD, 


while conceding the possibility of benefiting violin material 
with rubber impregnation, expressed doubt of its practical 
value; nor did he credit a theory current some time ago that 
the rare quality possessed by some famous old makes was 
due to solutioning the wood with rubber. Certain it is that 


when the fine Amati, Stradivari, and Guarnieri violins were 
being made in the 16th and 17th centuries, Europeans did 
not appear to be familiar with either latex or rubber. 
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TheU.S. Navy's 
Rubber “Lung 


The Newest Development for 


Submarine Escape 


F. M. Hopson’ 


by the United States Navy’s latest development—a 
submarine escape device known as the “Lung.” 

Since the advent of the submarine, the possibility of de- 
vising a practical means of insuring the safety of the crews 
in case of accident, without detriment to the military efficiency 
of the vessels, has been made the subject of extensive re- 
search by practically all maritime nations. The United States 
Navy has been particularly active in this connection and it is 
probable that the extent and scope of its experimental and 
research work along these and allied lines has been greater 
than those of any nation to date. Its earliest efforts were 
begun in 1912 and continued intermittently, as conditions 
permitted, to the present time. That its efforts have not 
been fruitless is evidenced by (1) improved diving apparatus 
and methods which have enabled Navy divers to descend to 
world-record depths of 306 feet with the possibility of attain- 
ing, in emergencies, even greater depths, and (2) the devel- 
opment of the “Lung.” In Navy equipment of this general 
character the majority of the parts are made of rubber. The 
characteristics and adaptability of this material has con- 
tributed largely to the present perfection of Navy apparatus 
and to the solution of what has proved to be a difficult prob- 
lem—a satisfactory means of affording individual escape 
from disabled sunken submarines. 

The problem of devising means whereby the rescue of the 
crew of a disabled sunken submarine may be safely effected 
may be resolved into two phases, first, individual escape and 
second, collective rescue. Heretofore, a practical apparatus 
for individual escape not having been devised, the raising of 
a vessel by means of pontoons has necessarily had to be relied 
upon for collective rescue. Experience has shown that this 
process requires considerable time. 

The contingencies of collective rescue have emphasized the 
necessity of devising a means of individual escape. The 
efforts of foreign nations, in this connection, have resulted in 
the commercial development of two types of submarine escape 
apparatus. One is a helmet-type apparatus and the other a 
self-contained combination life-jacket and breathing-bag type. 
Neither of these apparatus appear to have found favor of 
submarine personnel even of the countries in which they were 
perfected. 

Any individual devices installed for submarine escape 
should be sufficiently numerous to provide one for each mem- 
ber of the crew irrespective of the location of the compart- 
ments to which they may have to retreat in case of emergency. 
The reserve buoyancy of submarines is small. Necessarily 


Ls versatility of rubber has again been demonstrated 


*Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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The Rubber “Lung” 


any devices of this nature have to be small, compact, and of 
light weight if they are to be carried aboard in the required 
quantities. Other essential requirements are: (1) that its 
principle of operation be simple and possible under all con- 
ditions that may be encountered; (2) that it requires a mini- 
mum of training on the part of the men; (3) that it permits 
normal respiration under all of the varying conditions en- 
countered by maintaining the air within the apparatus and 
the wearer’s body and the external water pressure all in 
proper equilibrium; (4) that it affords a means whereby the 
wearer, after reaching the surface, can remain afloat without 
swimming; and (5) that its principle of operation be such 
as to permit the wearer to regulate his ascent to conform with 
that required for proper decompression. 

The latter requirement has always constituted a par- 
ticularly difficult problem not only in the development of 
this particular device but in general diving work. The nitro- 
gen in high-pressure air, when breathed by human beings, is 
taken up by the blood and tissues in solution. When the 
pressure is suddenly reduced, such as occurs when a man 
quickly ascends from a deep depth, this nitrogen is liberated 
from the blood and tissues in the form of bubbles which 
collect around the lesions and muscles and cause what is 
commonly known as “bends.” Contraction is prevented by 
gradual desaturation or decompression, usually accomplished 
by stopping at certain stages for certain periods during 
ascent. 

All efforts to modify existing types of submarine escape 
apparatus to conform to the above requirements proved un- 
availing. Accordingly it was decided to abandon them. By 
study of the conditions attendant on the sinking of sub- 
marines and deductions from extensive data obtained from 
experiments in diving work conducted over a number of years 
by Chief Gunner C. L. Tibbals, U.S.N., development of a 
practical means of individual escape was started. 

Equipment made available for this purpose consisted prin- 
cipally of the sixty-foot mine tank at the Washington Navy 
Yard; a high-pressure water-tank, Figure 1; a high-pressure 
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decomp-essicn chamber, Figure 2, and miscellaneous diving 
bells and standard diving equipment. The high-pressure 
water-tank 1s a steel cylindrical tank with a three-foot man- 
hole in the top. When in operation, the tank is filled with 
water to within about a foot of the top and air pressure ap- 
plied. It is capable of withstanding a working pressure of 














Fig. 2. Decompression Chamber 


150 pounds per square inch, thus simulating pressure con- 
ditions at sea depths up to approximately 300 feet. The 
tank is provided with glass port-holes through which the 
actions of the occupants can be properly observed. 

The decompression chamber shown in Figure 2 consists 
of a steel tank divided into two compartments with cast heads 
and doors. Only one of the compartments is normally occu- 
pied during experimental work. The other 








Fig. 1. Water Pressure Tank 
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ination of the bag irrespective of the surrounding pressures, 
the:eby maintaining a proper equilibrium between internal and 
external pressures and a uniform displacement or buoyancy; 
(6) a rubber mouthpiece permitting the flow of inhaled and 
exhaled air to and from the body; and (7) shoulder and waist 
straps and trouser clamps. The apparatus in its present 
form, weighs slightly over two pounds. It is 
probable that with contemplated refinements 
even this weight can be somewhat reduced. 

Aside from its compactness and small weight, 
the apparatus differs from any hitherto designed 
for this purpose, by virtue of its principle of 
operation. In all other apparatus constructed to 
date, the necessity of insuring an adequate sup- 
ply of respirable atmosphere to the wearer at 
all times has led to the incorporation of self- 
contained units consisting usually of relatively 
large and heavy flasks containing compressed air 
or oxygen, forming integral parts of the ap- 
paratus, resulting not only in prohibitive weight 
hut in many inherent disadvantages too numer- 
cus to mention. 

In lieu of depending upon such extraneous 
and unreliable sources of respirable atmos- 
phere, this new apparatus is designed primarily 
to continuously utilize the air compressed within 
the wearer’s body as it is released by the lungs 
when subjected to the decreasing external pres- 
sures attendant on his ascent. Because of the 
apparatus having the functions of a third lung, 
as it were, it was given the name of the “Lung.” 
This name, being monosyllabic, lends itself well for quickly 
conveying to the minds of the crew of a sunken submarine 
that they are to equip themselves with the apparatus and be 
prepared for individual escape. 

The normal average capacity of the lungs and bronchial 
tracts is 500 c.c. for free air at atmospheric pressure. In a 
disabled sunken submarine, for example, at 165 feet, the 








compartment is necessary, however, to permit 
entrance of outside attendants in case of emer- 
gency to the other compartment without reducing 
the air pressure in the latter. The chamber is 
constructed to stand 500 pounds per square inch 
internal air pressure. ‘This, too, is provided 
with glass ports through which the occupants 
may be observed by outside attendants. The 
decompression chamber and water-tank doors 
are maintained airtight by rubber gaskets, which 
seat airtight on beaded flanges when the doors 
are under internal pressure. 

The Bureau of Construction and Repair, after 
developing, testing, and modifving numerous 
types of devices, finally evolved the “Lung.” 
Exhaustive tests have proved that it satisfactorily 
complies with all of the requirements mentioned 
in the foregoing. The device is shown on the 
title page and consists of: (1) a rubber breath- 
ing bag, the capacity of which when inflated is 
approximately equal to the air capacity of the | 
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MOTOR ROOM OF S-4 
SHOWING — 
(A)HATCH WITH COAMING (APRON) EXTENDED 
TO FORM AIR BUBBLE 
(8) OXYGEN FLASK WITH CHARGING HOSE. 
(C) AIR POCKET FORMED AROUND HATCH 
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lungs, bronchial tracts, etc.; (2) two special 
molded twin corrugated rubber breathing tubes 
attached to the breathing bag and to a metal 
mouthpiece; (3) a metal mouthpiece containing metal par- 
titions and mica disk flapper valves which control the direc- 
tional flow of inhaled and exhaled air and containing also a 
metal cut-off valve, the closing of which prevents the en- 
trance of air to the apparatus when the same is not in use; 
(4) a metal canister containiny -oda lime for absorption of 
COs; (5) a vent valve which automatically maintains uniform 





Fig. 3. Motor Room of U. S. Submarine S-4 


gage pressure of the air bubble formed by flooding a compart- 
ment or an escape lock preparatory to the crew’s emergence 
weuld be approximately 73% pounds per square inch. The 
air within the eccupants’ lungs would also be at a pressure of 
731% pcunds per square inch, or five times atmospheric pres- 
sure. the volume being equivalent to approximately five times 
the vclume contained therein at atmospheric pressure. Under 
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such conditions the lungs and air tracts of the human body 
may be considered as a reservoir which tests have proved 
to contain the amount of air which is more than sufficient to 
fill ordinary respiratory requirements of individuals during 
their ascent, provided such air is properly regulated and 
purified before reinhalation. The “Lung” is designed to 
use as large a portion of this air as is consistent with the 
maintenance of equilibrium between internal and 
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man dons a “Lung.” This is done by clamping the belt 
around the waist and snapping the lower clamps to the cloth- 
ing in such a position that when standing erect and with 
the head erect, the mouthpiece will be on the level with the 
wearer’s mouth. The flood valves of the room are then 
opened, and outside sea water begins to flood the room. As 
this flooding continues, there is built up in the upper part of 





external pressures during a man’s ascent. As an 
additional reserve and to insure that the air re- 
breathed by the wearer contains sufficient oxygen, 
the apparatus contemplates the initial inflation of 
the breathing bag with oxygen prior to the man’s 
emergence. 

The proper method of use of the apparatus, its 
functions, and the proposed method of individual 
escape from the submarines are as follows: The 
apparatus is supplemented by a buoy line attached 
to a small buoy of the size now carried aboard sub- 
marines. The line is equipped with small cork 
markers or “stops” spaced ten feet apart. This line 
will be carried aboard the submarine and _ located 
within the escape lock or immediately adjacent to 
escape hatches. Two “Lungs” will be provided 
for each member of the crew, the total number being 
equally divided between the forward and after com- 
partments. In case of disability to the vessel, the 
crew will make its way to either the forward or after 
compartment or both, depending on the location cf 
the damage. 

Figure 3 represents the motor. room of a sub- 
marine. The room is provided with a single acting 
watertight door and an overhead hatch 4. A coam- 
ing or skirt extends below this hatch into the motor 
room for a distance of from two to three feet. A standard 
oxygen flask, B, equipped with a standard reducing valve and 
discharge hose fitted with an automobile tire air chuck, is 








Fig. 4. Lt. Shugg, U. S. N., Inflating Rubber “Lung” in Flooded Motor 


Room of U. S. Submarine S-4 


installed immediately adjacent to the escape hatch. The 
“Lungs” are likewise stowed in overhead racks adjacent to 
the escape hatch. The room is provided with a standard 
flooding and venting system. In emergencies requiring the 
escape of the crew while submerged, the men enter this com- 
partment closing behind them the watertight door. Each 
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Fig. 5. Releasing Buoy Line from Fig. 6. Emerging from Hatch with 


Escape Lock “Lung” Attached 


the room an air pressure which eventually becomes equal to 
the pressure of the outside water. At this stage flooding 
automatically ceases leaving a permanent air bubble, sur- 
rounding the hatch coaming A of Figure 3. 

When the pressure within and without the 
room is equalized, the hatch cover automatically 
opens or can be opened with slight hand pres- 
sure. When it opens, additional water, of 
course, rushes in filling the hatch coaming but 
does not affect the air bubble surrounding the 
coaming. ‘The men stand with their heads in 
this air bubble. When flooding ceases, the men 
insert the mouthpiece of the “Lung” in the 
mouth, open the cut-off valve in the mouthpiece, 
and seal the nostrils with the nose clip forming 
a part of the device. See Figure 4. The breath- 
ing bag is then inflated from the oxygen bottle 
overhead. The breathing bag is inflated by 
pressing the air chuck of the oxygen-flask hose 
momentarily over the inlet valve on the ap- 
paratus. At deep depths the bag has to be in- 
flated only once prior to the man’s emergence. 
In shallow depths it is desirable that the bag be 
inflated once and inhaled from several times by 
the wearer in order to wash out his lungs, the 
bag being then again finally inflated. 

When the escape hatch is opened, the cork 
buoy is released and floats to the surface, the 
end remaining attached to the submarine. 
Figures 5 and 6. The men, after inflating the 
breathing bag “duck” under the escape hatch coaming, grab 
the buoy line, pass through the hatch, and wrapping their 
legs around the line, allow themselves to float without stop- 
ping to a predetermined distance, which is easily determined 
hv counting the number of cork markers on the buoy line. 
After ascending one at a time to the first marker, they remain 


See 
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at this depth for a certain length of time, which is determined 
by counting the number of breaths prescribed for that depth. 
At the end of this time the ascent is continued to the next 
and to subsequent markers where the same procedure is car- 
ried out. By this procedure the proper decompression required 
for any depth is properly performed by the man himself. 
The necessary depths at which such stops are made and 
the length of time (number of breaths) which the man is to 
stay at such depths have been computed after extensive experi- 
ments and will be issued in the form of a table. Upon reach- 
ing the surface, the men remove the mouthpiece from the 
mouth and close the cut-off valve to prevent the entrance of 
water or air to the soda lime and to maintain the buoyancy 
of the breathing bag. 

When the men emerge from the escape lock or escape 
hatch, the breathing bag of the apparatus after its initial in- 
flation contains air or oxygen at a pressure of about one- 
half pound in excess of the pressure of the surrounding 
water. As the men ascend and the pressure of the surround- 
ing water decreases, the air within the breathing bag, of 
course, tends to expand. Instead, however, of causing an 
over-inflation of the bag, with its consequent greater dis- 
placement, the excess air escapes from the vent valve on the 
bottom of the bag, which is so located that it is about twelve 
inches below the top of the bag or about eighteen inches be- 
low the wearer’s mouth. In placing the valve in this loca- 
tion, it is, therefore, subjected to an external pressure of 
from one-half to three-fourths pound in excess of the pres- 
sure of the water surrounding the upper part of the bag and 
the wearer’s mouth. Consequently this relief valve will re- 
main closed until the pressure within the bag exceeds the 
pressure of the water at the level of the valve. This feature 
maintains a constant displacement and, therefore, constant 
buoyancy of the apparatus. 

Also, in the “Lung” the process usually employed in 
purifying the exhaled air has been reversed, i.e., the wearer 
inhales through the soda lime instead of exhaling through it 
as is the case with commercial apparatus. This process not 
only insures the absorption of the proper amount of CO, in 
the exhaled air, but resistance to breathing is overcome by 
utilizing the approximately one-half pound difference in 
water pressure between the soda lime container and the 
wearer’s mouth to help force the inhaled air through the soda 
lime container. In maintaining the equilibrium between the 
pressure within the apparatus and the pressure within the 
wearer’s body and the pressure of the surrounding water at 
any depth, no difficulty is encountered in retaining the 
mouthpiece of the apparatus in place. 

As mentioned above, the utility of this apparatus contem- 
plates the use of the oxygen line or bottles on board a sub- 
marine. However, as an alternative process, a small oxygen 
bottle contained in a friction pocket on the belt of the ap- 
paratus can be used. The bottle would not, however, be an 
integral part of the apparatus but would be so fitted that it 
could be used for the initial inflation of the bag and then 
thrown away at the wearer’s option. The bottle may have 
an added advantage in permitting the apparatus to be used 
as a protective device for remaining for short periods in toxic 
atmospheres such as may be encountered in fire fighting or 
battery troubles on board submarines. However, the use 
vf this bottle would add probably 114 pounds to the weight 
of the apparatus and so far as its use for submarine escape 
is concerned it is questionable whether its benefits would be 
commensurate with the additional weight. 

In connection with the use of oxygen as a reserve supply to 
the wearers, it should be brought out at this point that until 
the extensive diving experiments were started several years 
ago by the Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy De- 
partment, under the supervision of Chief Gunner Tibbals, it 
was considered unsafe to breathe pure oxygen at over thirty- 
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pounds pressure. Throughout the experiments in the de- 
velopment of the “Lung” it has been further verified .that 
the use of pure oxygen at high pressures for short periods is 
not detrimental. In the diving experiments referred to and 
also in the development of this apparatus, pure oxygen has 
been used without detriment for short periods up to nine 
atmospheres, or approximately 132 pounds. 

The “Lung” has no intricate valves to manipulate and no 
movable parts that are likely to be damaged aboard a sub- 
marine. It can be put on in about five seconds. To date 
the apparatus has been tested and used with very satisfactory 
results as follows: (A) Tests at the Washington Navy Yard 
in the diving pressure water-tank simulating conditions of 
ascents from submarines in depths of from ten feet up to 
301 feet; (B) Ascents from a diving lock constructed to 
simulate escape locks such as are on “V” class submarines at 
110 feet in the Potomac; (C) Similar tests in Chesapeake 
Bay at 155 feet; (D) Escape from the S-4 at Key West at 
progressively increasing depths to a maximum of 200 feet. 

During the S-4 tests, at one time when that vessel was on 
bottom at a depth of 76 feet, with 50 feet of water over the 
escape lock and 56 feet over the motor-room hatch, Chief 
Gunner Tibbals stepped out of the escape lock, donned a 
diving helmet previously placed on deck and went aft to the 
motor-room hatch. He found the motor-room hatch open and 
entered, removed his diving helmet in the motor-room air 
pocket, verified the fact that Lieutenant Momsen and Chief 
Torpedoman Kolinoski who were testing the “Lung” had 
left for the surface, returned to the deck in helmet, and closed 
the motor-room hatch. Meanwhile, Seaman Regan, tending 
the open escape lock, became worried over the long absence 
of Chief Gunner Tibbals. Making use of his “Lung” he 
made his way aft on deck, holding himself down along the 
life lines, and found Chief Gunner Tibbals closing the hatch. 

A forty-foot test was conducted at Key West in which 
various members of the crew escaped from the motor room 
at between thirty and forty feet to permit the taking of under- 
water moving pictures for instruction purposes. In addition 
to members of the crew several outsiders were permitted to 
participate in this test to indicate the facility with which the 
apparatus could be used by personnel who had not previously 
been instructed or trained in its use. 

The escape tests on the U. S. Submarine S-4 were made 
under the supervision of Lieutenant Commander Dunbar, 
U.S. N. All tests were conducted under conditions attendant 
on actual emergency, and in each test the men escaping from 
the varicus hatches and locks, decompressed themselves on the 
way to the surface in accordance with the required method 
of stopping at intervals for certain definite periods in ac- 
cordance with proper decompression tables devised by the 
Navy for this purpose. All of these tests were in every way 
satisfactory and no hardship nor ill effect was felt by any 
of the participants. 





Consumption of Tire Fabric and Hose Duck 


The Department of Commerce reports in the biennial census 
of cotton goods, the following figures relating to rubber fabrics: 


1925 1927 

Cord Fabric for Tires 

NE: sibs sh sore Geos ns RES ws one ose 6 bees 140,492,454 160,612,114 

NS TINUE Uae cookin Seas oes ws a Ne bon 176,964,466 179,740,778 

"5 7 I a Sa gE OE OR TS se +32. $80,478,625 $66,974,970 
Tire Duck 

NE Bees CES baa fd eee eee Mee 32,081.733 30,164,943 

SD i cat Mpa ceecae cee tese cers 40,761,508 35,474,346 

DR oe a Ci BIN os Soa so cal Sa Sire Rte Etat $16,628,610 $11,343,197 
Tire Fabrics Other than Cord or Duck 

ED site oat was aut at pow aeons oe Se Ores 16,771,008 6,576,001 

BANOS. 6 ngs souw enn seaessseneenes <= 24,400,485 10,716,518 

DME orale. eakau nts saSko ee kre ewes $8,518,659 $2,656,032 
Hose and RPelting Duck (12 inches and over 

in width, plied warp and plied filling) 

PIG iS a5 ae hebe wh sane on eta eee 33,019,342 

ME RNES: ot ocaves s cshesrestonsnaene 19,804,985 

ME Claw ced eked eon susd awe seca $10,791,106 
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‘Tire Design 


, With Relation to 


(omfort, Cf lexibility, and Wear 


T. M. KNOWLAND 


factors in tire design which exert a controlling in- 

fluence on tire comfort, flexibility, and wear. It is 
not attempted to add to any of the fundamental principles 
of tire design already laid down, but it is hoped to give a 
somewhat clearer insight into some of the simple mechanics 
and economics of tire behavior. In doing so, acknowledg- 
ment should always be made of the important and funda- 
mental work of Schippel’ and Healy’, whose investigations 
have provided an exhaustive research into tire mechanics. 

The scope of tire design is so broad that only a very few 
of the most important phases of it can be treated here. Sev- 
eral hundred specifications enter into the construction and 
composition of a single tire. Furthermore, the recognized, 
types of tire failures are very considerable in number and 
may be due to either chemical or mechanical defects, or both. 
All normal tire failures, however, can be broadly classified 
as carcass failures, or wear failures, the chemical difficulties 
being included in both groups. 

A perfectly balanced tire, correctly cured, will fail through 
tread wear, the carcass being designed to last somewhat 
longer than the tread. Normal carcass failures are due to 
the bending action or deflection which takes place with every 
revolution on the road, while tread failures are due in gen- 
eral to the abrasive action of the road. 

Pneumatic tires are used on automobiles because they are 
resilient, and because they can deflect and prevent ordinary 
obstacles on the road from imparting an instantaneous 
vertical acceleration to the automobile wheels. This is due 
to the fact that a tire resembles, to a certain extent, a full 
elliptic spring. A comparison of the relative rates of deflec- 
tion of a 6-inch tire and a 40-inch spring is shown in Plate 
1. This indicates the relative absorption capacity of a tire 
at full inflation pressure and at 25 per cent under inflation. 

Plate 2 shows what is meant by deflection, by percentage 
deflection, and by rate of deflection. The comfort of a tire 
depends largely on its ability to absorb a given obstruction 
without an instant rebound, and there are two cases to con- 
sider. First, when the tire meets an obstruction at high 
speed, so that the obstruction is completely absorbed by the 
tire which reacts upward a fraction of a second later. Sec- 
ondly, when the tire meets the obstacle at slow speed and 
although deflected, is almost instantly thrown in the air. To 
determine the impact effect on a tire passing an obstacle at 
high speed, the tire may be compressed on a plane surface 
under a normal load and the deflection noted. The obstacle 
is then placed in a series of positions under the tire, which 
is additionally loaded so as to maintain the same constant 
deflection that was present under normal load. The amount 
of additional loading required is obviously a direct measure 


, \HIS paper summarizes some of the more important 


Notr.—Publication permitted by Ind. & Eng. Chem. Paper read before 
the A. C. S. Rubber Division, Boston Group, Boston, Mass., Jan, 12, 1929. 
Mr. Knowland is assistant to the vice president in charge of development, 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 

1**Fabric Stresses in Tires.’’ Jnd. & Eng. Chem. Nov., 1923. 

2“The Tire as a Part of the Suspension System,” Auto. Eng. Dec., 1924. 


of the upward force of the obstacle and is proportional to its 
height and shape. 

The time required in passing the obstacle, multiplied by 
the average upward force of the obstacle, gives the impulse 
which is imparted to the wheel and which the automobilist 
is most anxious to avoid. In carrying out these experiments 
on different tires, it has been found that the upward reacting 
force—and therefore the upward impulse—is approximately 
the same regardless of the load or the tire size, provided: 
the rate of deflection under static load is the same in each 
case. 

In other words, the comfort of the tire itself, or its ability 
to withstand road shocks can be measured by determining 
its rate of deflection under static load. It further follows 
that a 30 by 34-inch, high-pressure tire is substantially 
as comfortable for an automobile as a 6-inch balloon tire 
provided its rate of deflection under load is the same, and it 
can be made approximately the same by suitably regulating 
the inflation pressures. Of course, the tire life would be 
enormously decreased. 

The effect on the axle of passing obstacles at low speed 
has been determined with various types of accelerometers and 
the comfort factor of different tires determined dynamically. 

It is quite generally agreed that the disagreeable jarring 
sensations experienced in automobile riding are not due to the 
amount of vertical displacement of the wheels nor to the 
vertical velocity, but to the vertical acceleration. The human 
body, in other words, is very sensitive to changes im accelera- 
tion, and it is possible to accurately measure this discomfort 
effect by use of a seismograph attached to the axle, which 
gives the vertical displacements as the axle travels over the 
obstacle. See Plate 3. 

From the vertical displacement (1) can be plotted the 
vertical velocity (2), which is the slope of the vertical dis- 
placement line. The vertical acceleration (3) or degree of 
discomfort experienced can further be plotted as the slope of 
the vertical velocity line as indicated. This represents an 
accurate dynamic method of measuring the comfort of a tire. 
But it is interesting to note that it has been pointed out by 
Purdy and Day® that tires which have been classified as to 
comfort by the dynamic method almost invariably classify 
in exactly the same order when tested by the static rate of 
deflection tests. 

Another important characteristic of a tire is its damping 
effect, or inability to recover completely from a given de- 
formation. The damping effect can be measured by mount- 
ing the tire on a beam device and allowing the tire to fall, 
measurements being taken of the subsequent vibrations, and 
the damping factor being calculated as the log of the ratio 
of the successive amplitudes of vibration. Damping is a 
measure of the amount of work done on the tire during de- 
formation which must be evolved in the form of heat. A 
tire with a high damping coefficient is naturally much more 
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comfortable to ride on, but its life is cut down because of 
the damaging effect of flexing on the stiffer carcass construc- 
tion, and the higher temperatures at which it is forced to 
operate. The cord tire came into general use simply because 
it was more resilient and efficient, although less comfortable 
than the fabric tire, which had a higher damping factor. 

The tire maker is primarily interested in the per cent de- 
flection to which his tires will be subjected. The tire con- 
sumer, on the other hand, is primarily interested in the rate 
of deflection under load. Both, however, are vitally inter- 
ested in the cost per mile. If a tire is inflated and then 
subjected to varying loads, it will be found that the per cent 
deflection is nearly proportional to the load as shown in 
Plate 4. It will be noticed that at the lower inflation pres- 
sures the per cent deflection increases at a faster rate with 
the load than with the higher pressures. The motorist has 
noticed this also and has found out that the high per cent 
deflection obtained by lowering his inflation pressures means 
a rapid increase in the rate of deflection or comiv:t factor. 

As previously pointed out, tire life is proportional, among 
other things, to the number and severity of the flexures to 
which the carcass is subjected, and that the severity of these 
flexures is proportional to the per cent deflection at which the 
tire is operated. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated that for every per- 
centage increase in carcass deflection above 12 per cent there 
is a rapid and proportionate decrease in tire-carcass life. 
The money loss amounts to approximately $.001 per mile 
based on the present retail price schedules and on sizes rang- 
ing from 4.40 to 6.75. This loss is quite constant for the 
different sizes, and is due to the fact that the increased cost 
in the large sizes is offset by the decreased rate of deflection 
due to a 10-pound reduction in inflation pressure. Figures 
of this character apply only to high quality tires which are 
allowed to deliver full mileage. Rim width, tire diameter, 
tread contour, and number of plies, all have an effect on the 
comfort; but a discussion of these effects is outside the scope 
of this paper. 

We will now take up the question of tire-carcass failure 
and consider some of the stresses to which a tire is subjected. 
Reference to Plate 5 will] make clearer the location of the 
most important stresses. 

First, the inflation pressure tends to blow the tire apart 
along the transverse diameters such as A D, also along the 
cross-sectional diameters such as B C, as shown in Figure 1. 
These two stresses put the carcass cords in tension when the 
tire is inflated. The inflation pressure, however, must be 
corrected by the amount of pressure necessary to inflate the 
tube and this reduction in pressure tends to reduce the ten- 
sion on the cords. The toroidal shape of the tire also has 
an effect on the transverse stress and tends to make it a 
maximum at point P in the tread center, gradually becoming 
less till it reaches a minimum at the beads. The stress in- 
tensities in the carcass can further be resolved into stresses 


acting along the individual cords, in direction R and in 
direction L, and after suitable corrections have been made 
for the count or number of cords per inch, the bursting stress 
can be calculated. It is, furthermore, possible to determine 
the different stresses in the different plies, and it will be 
found that the maximum bursting stress occurs on the inside 
ply at the crown of the tire at P. 

Normal carcass failures are due, however, to the flexing 
or bending action which a tire undergoes when revolving on 
the road. A 30-inch tire, for example, will undergo 670 
flexings during each mile of travel, or about 9,500,000 flex- 
ings during the tire life. Failure is eventually caused by the 
constant bending or flexing and by the constant fluctuation 
in cord tension in the carcass, as well as by the localization 
of the heat effects involved at the point of flexing. 

During flexing on the road, an entirely new stress condi- 
tion is set up, and this condition acts to increase the stress 
in certain zones in the cord carcass and to reduce it in 
certain other zones, as shown by the shaded area in the 
section. It is in this shaded area where the stresses continu- 
ally vary from the normal, due to inflation to a minimum 
below inflation, that flexing trouble is most certain to occur. 
Carcass failures, other than accidental ones, therefore 
occur normally along the transverse circumference on the 
shoulder, at Y, where the greatest flexing takes place. Since 
the tension in some of the cords is actually lessened during 
the bending of the tire on the road, it w ould follow that car- 
cass life is affected more seriously by the angle of bending 
of the individual cords than by the changes in carcass ten- 
sion, although both exert an important influence. 

In order to show graphically the bending action in the tire 
carcass as it revolves on the road, reference can be made to 
Plate 6. Figure 1 shows a half section of a normal un- 
inflated carcass of a 32 by 6.00 tire and the letters 
B, C, D, E, and F show the points on the interior of the 
carcass where the bending action takes place. The radius 


“of curvature at each of these points is indicated as RB, RE, 


etc., as shown. Figure 2 shows the same carcass section in 
the deflected condition, and inspection shows that the various 
radii of curvature have undergone a change. Practically all 
the radii have become smaller , indicating a sharper curva- 
ture at points C, D, and E. In other words, the curvature 
at all points along the carcass has undergone a change due to 
bending, and it is the result of these repeated changes in 
curvature as the tire revolves which destroys the carcass. 

It is possible to evaluate the degree of curvature at any 
point B in the carcass by taking the reciprocal of the radius 


at B, that is -—, and the points so obtained can be plotted as 
in Figure 3. In this plot the abscissae are the points B, C, 
1 


D, E, and F, while the ordinates are the values of — or the 
R 
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curvature. Curve 1 shows the degree of curvature at the 
different points along the undeflected carcass, and it will 
be noted that the greatest curvature occurs between B and C, 
or just above the bead, and again at E on the shoulder of 
the tire. Curve 2 shows the various curvatures of the de- 
flected carcass when the carcass is at 14 per cent deflection. 
It follows that the vertical difference between curves 1 and 2 
represents the change in curvature between the undeflected 
and the deflected condition. We are able, therefore, to plot 
a third curve, 3, which shows this difference, and, therefore, 
shows the degree of flexing at all points in the carcass. At 
point B, just above the bead, the flexing is quite pronounced 
and gradually increases until C is reached. Flexing then 
decreases until between C and D it falls to zero. It then 
increases until point E is reached, where it is a maximum; 
then falls off to zero as F is reached. 

A study of this flexing curve which should be plotted for 
all new tire designs is very interesting. It shows first of 
all that this particular carcass will fail close to point E, 
since this is the point of greatest flexing, and that the next 
weakest spot is close to point C as indicated. It is possible, 
through correct tire design, to modify the flexing to a con- 
siderable degree and to displace the maximum flexing toward 
a point where. it will do the least harm; that is, where the 
carcass is thinnest as at D. A tire carcass which fails at C 
or above the bead shows radically poor design as flexing is 
readily displaced at this point, and should never equal the 
values reached at the shoulder where the tire meets the road. 
So much for carcass flexibility. 

As previously pointed out, the normal tire fails through 
tread wear. ‘This subject is still in the controversial] stage, 
but it is hoped to indicate at least a basis for comparison of 
the different factors which control abrasive wear. It is a 
reasonable assumption that tread wear, for a given tread 
compound and design, and for given road conditions and 
temperatures, is a function of: (1) The average pressure of 
the tread against the road. (2) The average tread slippage 
velocity. (3) The average distance of tread slippage. 

In other words 


Rate of Wear = K( 


of Contact). ; 

This would seem to be borne out by the recent work of 
Lambourn‘, who reports wear as proportional to the (slip- 
page)*, and since the velocity equals the slippage distance 
divided by the time, the rate of wear on unit area of contact 
can be written 


Slippage 


slippage) (Slippage distance) (Pressure 


(Slippage)? 
Rate of Wear = K ——————— (Pressure Intensity). 
Time 
1 
Since — can be included in the constant, the wear should 
T 


be proportional to the (slippage)? as shown by Lambourn. 


4“Methods of Determining Abrasion,’ 7. R. I. Trans. Oct., 1928. 
. 


To obtain a better picture of tread wear, it is therefore 
desirable to make an analysis of the pressure distribution 
and the slippage distribution on the tread surface exposed 
to the road, as shown in Plate 7. 

When the tire is deflected on the road, the contact surface 
formed between the two is called the tread contact, and the 
character of this contact depends on the size and design of 
the tire as well as on the load and inflation pressure em- 
ployed. It is, of course, on this area that tread wear takes 
place as the tire revolves on the road. Figures 3 and 4 are 
typical tread contacts for two distinct types of treads. 

Since this tread-contact area supports the entire wheel 
load, it follows that the total pressure acting equals the load. 
It is, furthermore, obvious that if the tire were a very thin 
membrane, the pressure intensity over the entire pattern 
would equal the inflation pressure. Due, however, to the 
arch effect of the carcass and to the tread pattern or design, 
the pressure intensity varies as shown by the shaded areas in 
the diagrams. 

Figure 3 represents the contact area formed by a rounded 
tread tire and Figure 4 the contact area formed by a flat 
tread tire, both tires being the same size and inflated to the 
same pressure. 

In the case of tread No. 1, the pressure intensity increases 
from zero at the contact edges and reaches a maximum at C,, 
the tread center, then falls off again to zero. This curious 
effect of pressure-intensity distribution is due to the arch- 
like support of the carcass, which in rounded tires tends to 
concentrate the pressure at the center of the pattern. 

For the flat tread, the pressure rises from zero and reaches 
a maximum, then falls off at the tread center C,. It then 
rises symmetrically and falls again to zero on the opposite 
contact edge. In a very flat tire or a very large tire it can 
be mathematically shown that the tread pressure at C, tends 
to approach the inflation pressure as a limit due to the 
absence of the arch effect of the carcass. Plate 9 shows an 
actual photograph made by deflecting a very rounded tread 
against heavy paper and the concentration of pressure at the 
tread center is very plain. Plate 10 shows a print of a flat 
tread taken in the same manner and the lessening of the 
pressure intensity at the tread center is very apparent. 

It is possible, therefore, from an analysis of the pressure- 
intensity distribution shown in Plate 7, Figure 3 and Figure 
4, to plot the average pressure intensities along the various 
sections—1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 in Figure 3, and 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10 in Figure 4, and this average for each tire is shown in 
Figure 5 as curve M and in Figure 6 as curve NV. It will 
be noticed that the pressure potential for wear is very differ- 
ent in the two cases, being concentrated in the case of the 
round tread at the tread center, while in the curve of the 
flat tread it is midway between tread center and outside 
edges. The tread-pressure-intensity distribution is pro- 
foundly affected, however, by the tire size, the shape, dis- 
tribution, and area percentage of the non-skid effect, and 
the carcass stiffness. 
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Having considered the effect of contact pressure between 
tire and road as one of the potentials for wear, we will con- 
clude with a consideration of the slippage effects, which are 
brought out in Plate 8. This plate shows the round tread 
tire, Figure 1, and the flat tread tire, Figure 2, deflected 
against the road. Referring to Figure 1, Co to Cg inclusive 
are the circumferences of the tire at various points on the 
tread surface, and Figure 2, Cz; te Cig inclusive are the 
various circumferences of the flat tread tire. 

A casual inspection of Figure 1 shows that there is a 
large difference in the circumferences at different parts of 
the tread. For example, Co and Cs are much shorter than 
C,. On a 30 by 6.00-inch tire this can amount to as much 
as 4 per cent. Now everyone knows that as a tire makes 
one revolution on the road, the car travels a distance equal 
to the rolling circumference of the tire. But what is the 
rolling circumference of the tire? Is it Co or C3? If it is 
C,, then the tread at C, must slip backward or drag by an 
amount equal to the difference between C3 and Co. Prac- 
tically, a compromise is reached and the center of the tread 
drags a certain amount while the outer edges slip forward a 
certain amount. ‘The slip along each one of the sections 
should be proportional to a factor which might be called the 
potential for slip. 

While the forces acting along the different circumferences 
can doubtless be calculated and the distance and velocity 
of slip along each line established, we can refer to the recent 
work of Holt and Cook*®, who have determined the relative 





5 “Measurement of the Tread Movement of Pneumatic Tires and a Dis- 
cussion of the Probable Relation to Tread Wear.” Research Paper No. 2. 
Bu. Stand. J. R., July, 1928. 


distances of slip along the different sections by means of 
waxed plates dusted with carborundum powder. Analysis 
of their pictures shows that the direction of slippage is as 
indicated in Figure 5 and proves that the distance of slip- 
page for normal tractive effect is a maximum on the out- 
side edges or shoulder and is about twice that at the tread 
center. The tread center drags while the shoulders move 
forward and many intricate lateral movements take place 
between the two zones of motion. 

Under these conditions it is possible to represent 
the slippage by curve G in Figure 3 and as curve H in 
Figure 4. The difference in shapes of the two curves is 
due to the fact that there is less difference in the various 
tread circumferences on the flat tread tire. The total slip- 
page is, therefore, decreased on this tread as compared with 
the rounded tread, but the ratio of center movement to edge 
movement is about one-half in each case. 

If we apply an approximation of the wear formula sug- 
gested as a function of pressure times (slippage)’, the wear 
curve E for the round tread, Figure 1, and the wear curve F 
for the flat tread, Figure 2, can be drawn approximately as 
shown. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that the analysis of 
tread wear just suggested is not intended to be other than 
qualitative. It must be borne in mind that a new tire has 
certain potentials for wear along certain transverse sections, 
and that along certain of these sections wear will proceed 
very rapidly at the start. As these sections wear down, the 
pressure potential is shifted to other sections and the ulti- 
mate result is an equilibrium where the wear per unit area 
tends to become uniform on all sections in the contact area. 





Holds Fluid Insulation on Cable 


The efficiency of a new type of high-speed ocean telegraph 
cable depends, it is said, almost as much on a new method of 
covering the conductor with hard rubber insulation as on the 
fact that the core is formed of wire loaded with a new alloy 
instead of iron wire to give greater electrical permeability at 
low magnetizing force. On account of the greater sensitive- 
ness of a conductor thus loaded, the utmost protection must 
be given it from mechanical strains induced by hydrostatic 
action exerted on it at sea bottom. A suitable cushioning 


effect is obtained by impregnating the loaded conductor with 
a liquid bitumen which remains fluid in cold, deep water. 
Ordinarily, a rubber compound could not be vulcanized on a 
core thus treated as the liquid bitumen would blend with the 
rubber in curing the latter and become hard and useless. 


In 


the new process the insulating compound is first vulcanized, 
then made plastic, and the prevulcanized mass is extruded 
in a new type of extruding machine in the continuous sheath 
about the conductor as the latter passes through it at about 
150°C. and at a steam pressure of 1,000 te 2,000 pounds. 

A suitable insulating compound is made by working 
sheets of vulcanized hard rubber between heated rolls of a 
standard milling machine with hard bitumen to increase 
plasticity, and the mix, consisting of rubber 60 per cent, 
bitumen 20, and sulphur 20, is vulcanized at 90 to 100 
pounds pressure. Before using it in the extruder the vul- 
canizate is rendered plastic on heated rolls. A semi-hard 
rubber with a sulphur content as low as 15 per cent may 
also be used. 
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Industrial 
Drafting as 
applied to the 


Rubber Industry 


FRED S. GRIFFIN 


NLESS the matter is given some consideration, we do 

U not realize how important a part the draftsman plays 

in the construction and operation of our large indus- 

trial plants. Before the factory is even built, we start with 

a map showing the layout of the property. Then, through 

the period of construction and the layout and the building 

of equipment, all work carefully follows the painstaking 

efforts of the draftsman. Much of the information contained 

in this article was obtained from the writer’s experience 
obtained in some of the large rubber plants of Akron. 


The Nature of Drafting 


Although it is the purpose of this article to discuss the 
nature of the drafting work that is done by some of our large 
rubber industries, nevertheless, much of this could be apptied 
in a general way to other lines of manufacture. In many 
respects their problems are common. The buildings must be 
designed and constructed. The machinery and equipment 
must be carefully located and installed, and all progressive 
firms find it necessary to design much of their own machin- 
ery. Then, after a plant is put into production, there is the 
problem of maintenance and the design of new machines 
and processes, all tending to improve either the product or 
the method of manufacture. Then, too, in case of the ex- 
pansion of the plant, many new problems will arise. 


Systematic Drafting 


In the case of a very small factory, it is often possible 
for the superintendent to keep in such close touch with the 
product that is being made and the machinery used, that he 
can direct the work without any, or with at least very few 
drawings. As the plant increases in size, it is impossible 
for him to maintain this intimate contact, and it becomes 
necessary to work out the plans in the office and turn them 
over to the shop in the form of blue prints. As the plant 
grows, the chief engineer may be able to handle all of this 
work with the aid of possibly two or three draftsmen. There 
is, however, one danger that might result from this method. 
The engineer may be so busy with: his administrative and 
construction duties that he will not have sufficient time to 
properly direct the drawing work. Drafting is naturally a 
work embodying a large amount of detail, and unless this 
can be given very careful supervision, a waste of time and 
costly errors may result. Certain systems should be de- 
veloped that apply to your particular line of work. Draw- 





Note: Mr. Griffin is professor of mechanical engineering at the Uni- 
‘versity of Akron, Akron, O 
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fl Much has been written 
about drafting-room admin- 
istration in general, but 
little has been published on 
this subject as applied to 
the rubber industry. The 
management of a progres- 
sive firm certainly can not 
fail to see the importance of 
a properly organized and 
conducted drafting depart- 


a ha ent. i 


ings should be made on standard-size sheets, given an ap- 
propriate title, numbered, and filed. The writer has known 
of cases in small plants where many of those items were 


neglected and the work was done in a slipshod manner. 


y 








Department Organization 


If the plant is large enough to employ from five to twelve 
draftsmen, the work should all be done in one department 
under a competent chief draftsman, while the still larger 
plants will find it advantageous to divide the work into 
separate departments. The departments that have been cre- 
ated in some of the large plants are as follows: machine 
design, development, general engineering, and sometimes a 
planning or industrial engineering department. If there is 
sufficient amount of work and the management considers it 
advisable, other departments might be organized. The 
writer knows of one plant where a few draftsmen are em- 
ployed in a separate department that has charge of archi- 
tectural work pertaining to the sales department. 


Specialized Work 


Just when it is best to organize a separate department is 
a problem that must be worked out for each individual case. 
By allowing the supervisor and his assistants to specialize 
on one branch of work, it is certain that better and more 
efficient work will be done. On the other hand, the overhead 
expense will be increased and sometimes it is a disadvantage 
to have men employed that you can not shift from one kind 
of work to another. 

Sometimes one or two men may be employed on some 
special work and the drafting may be done in some part 
of the factory other than the main drawing room. In this 
case the work should be supervised to see that the draftsmen 
are conforming to the general standards. The drawings 
should be made on the standard-size sheets, numbered, etc., 
and when finished, should be filed in the main drawing 
room. Unless this is done, important work may be mis- 
placed and lost. It is the opinion of the writer that this 
policy should not be followed to any great extent, and as a 
general rule, it would be better to do the work in the main 
drawing room and keep it centralized as much as possible. 


Machine Design 


Upon the machine-design department rests a great re- 
sponsibility. It must keep the machinery and equipment up 
to date, and must constant!y develop labor-saving machinery 
in order to cut down the cost of production. Here the best 
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type of draftsman that can be secured should be employed. 
The leader should not only be a man well versed in machine 
design and the various processes of manufacture, but he 
must be a man who is possessed with considerable inventive 
Many men who are good engineers are not so en- 
dowed. A fundamental fact relative to the operation of this 
department should be mentioned. It is practically impos- 
sible to design an entirely new machine and have it work 
satisfactorily the first time without making changes and 
improvements. Consequently, the first machine should be 
built under the direct supervision of the machine-design de- 
partment so that errors, changes, and improvements in design 
can be made during the process of construction. Then it 
should be thoroughly tested before it is put into production 
and before any similar machines are constructed. 


ability. 


Product Designs and Specifications 

The design and specifications of the finished product are 
worked out in the development department, and it has been 
found that the exact size and shape can best be determined 
by the use of the drawing board. As many rubber products 
are made by the molding process, the next step is to design 
the necessary mold. All of the large tire factories have spent 
large sums on the designs of tires and molds, and hundreds 
of designs that were popular just a few years ago are now 
obsolete. After the development engineer has determined 
the number of plies of fabric, the design of the tread, the 
thickness of the tire at important sections, and a few other 
general sizes, the draftsman makes a careful layout in which 
all dimensions are accurately determined. In order to avoid 
any error in the design, this layout should be made at least 
twice the actual size, and it is often a better policy to draw 
it four times the actual size. After the layout is approved, 
the draftsman proceeds with the mold drawing. 

The work of this department requires a draftsman who is 
extremely neat, careful, and accurate. Many men who are 
very capable at other kinds of drafting are not accurate 
enough for this work. On the other hand, some men who 
are poor in machine design or plant construction work be- 
cause they possess no design or inventive ability, may be- 
come quite valuable here, provided they are accurate and are 
very capable in handling their drawing instruments. The 
scope of the work handled by this department is not neces- 
sarily limited to that mentioned sbove. Sometimes it is 
found advisable to develop machines and devices for experi- 
mental and testing purposes. 


General Engineering 


The work of the general engineering drafting room is so 
diversified that it is difficult to classify. Some of the im- 
portant classes of work that might be mentioned are maps of 
property, building construction including changes and _ re- 
pairs, machine design, layout of machinery, piping layouts, 
foundations, mechanical transmissions including gears, 
chains, belts, and shafting, heating and ventilation, electrical 
layouts, and power-plant work. 

When a new factory or a large extension to the present 
plant is proposed, the job should be handled by an engi- 
neering firm that specializes in factory construction. How- 
ever, a few firms design their own buildings. This should 
not be undertaken unless you have men who are well quali- 
fied to handle construction work. 

When the building plans are made by an outside firm, 
there are still many layouts that must be made by your own 
engineering department. The buildings should be adapted 
to the machinery to be installed. The floor loads must be 
determined, openings made in the floor for elevators and 
conveyers, and for many other reasons special construction of 
the building is necessary. These problems must be care- 


fully thought out and worked out before the engineers can 
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complete the building plans. It is often impossible to fore- 
see all of these items and especially changes that may be 
necessary during future development. For these reasons it is 
necessary to make changes in the buildings from time to time 
which require carefully made plans. Sometimes small build- 
ings are built on some part of the company’s property. These 
can usually be designed in your own drafting room. 


Special Machinery 


Although most of the new machines originate in the 
machine-design department, a few are often designed in the 
general engineering drafting room. When any of the engi- 
neers in charge of maintenance have ideas for new machines, 
the designs are usually worked out here. 

Owing to the nature of the work, it is sometimes difficult 
to find men who can adapt themselves to so many different 
varieties. So many draftsmen have had their training in 
specialized lines, such as machine design, structural, archi- 
tectural, or power-plant work. Probably one of the best ways 
to have qualified men is to select young men and train them 
in your own department. To make a success, the young man 
should have a natural liking for construction work, and he 
will have a decided advantage if he has had at least two 
or three years’ training in an engineering college. A funda- 
mental knowledge of mathematics, drawing, mechanics, and 
strength of materials is necessary. A few years of shop or 
general construction experience are «!so essential. 


Industrial Engineering 

Not all firms maintain a planning or industrial engineer- 
ing department. Sometimes such a group is employed only 
during the construction of a new plant or when important 
changes are taking place. This work requires men who are 
making a special study of production methods. Their draw- 
ings consist of layouts of machines, conveyers, equipment, 
and, in fact, any ideas that will increase or improve pro- 
duction methods and thereby cut down the cost. When their 
suggestions require a new machine or a radical change in 
the present installation, the detail drawings are often made 
in one of the other drafting departments. If not more than 
two or three men are engaged in this work, it is better to 
have the drawing done in the engineering drafting room. 


Drafting-Room Administration 


Much has been written in text books and in various tech- 
nical magazines relative to drafting-room administration, 
and it is not the purpose of this article to discuss many of 
these problems. Drafting work can be done better and 
cheaper by employing well-qualified men and by paying 
them good salaries. Five good men will do more and better 
work then ten mediocre ones. Of course, there should al- 
ways be some younger and less experienced men in training, 
but unless they are showing a strong inclination to work and 
to learn, they should be dropped. Efficient work can not be 
accomplished by constantly requiring men to hurry. If the 
work can be scheduled to progress in a regular and orderly 
manner much time and expense will be saved in the end. 

Some concerns will go without a machine or some equip- 
ment for a period of years and then suddenly decide upon it 
and insist that it be in operation in a few days. 

Some plan of promotion should be adopted so that when a 
vacancy occurs, one of the better qualified draftsmen will 
be given an opportunity for advancement. Drafting is natu- 
rally a confining occupation, and if a draftsman can occa- 
sionally be transferred to some special construction job, or 
be sent out of the city on some business pertaining to his 
work, he will greatly appreciate the change. 

The management of a progressive firm certainly can not 
fail to see the importance of the work that is turned out by 
the draftsmen. If these departments are well organized and 
conducted, they will be a great asset to the organization. 
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Rubber 


The Seventy-seventh Meeting of the American Chemical 
Society was held April 29-May 4, 1929, at Columbus, O. 

The Rubber Division convened Wednesday morning, May 
1, at the new Chemical Laboratory of Ohio State University. 
The meeting was called to order by Vice Chairman Stanley 
Krall, Chairman A. H. Smith, being absent on a business 
trip. Two hundred and fifty members were in attendance 
during the entire session. 

At the business session of the executive committee a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up rules governing the sub- 
mitting and presenting of papers before the division. It was 
the consensus of the meeting, inasmuch as the next two regu- 
lar meetings of the Society are to be held somewhat out of the 
area of the rubber industry, that no program be arranged for 
the Minneapolis meeting, but instead that the Akron or New 


Abstracts 


Effect of the Presence of Magnesium Oxide or Zinc Oxide 
on the Products of the Destructive Distillation of Natural 
Rubber. Natural rubber has been mixed with zinc oxide or 
magnesium oxide, and destructively distilled. In each case 
the distillates have been fractioned; ethylenic, dienic, hydro- 
aromatic, and aromatic compounds have been obtained. These 
results have been compared with those obtained by distilla- 
tion of natural rubber alone and in the presence of metallic 
zinc or magnesium. A mechanism of decomposition is tenta- 
tively suggested, which would account for the observed facts. 
—Thomas Midgley, Jr., and Albert L. Henne. , 


Influence of Pigments on Sorne of the Physical Properties 
of Unvulcanized Rubber. Information is presented regarding 
the influence that pigments have on some physical properties 
of unvulcanized rubber. Reasons are given for believing that 
the relative insolubility of unvulcanized rubber containing fine 
pigments is due to flocculated pigment forming a semi- 
permeable membrane that prevents the rubber aggregates 
from diffusing out into the solvent. Evidence is given regard- 
ing existence of a structure that develops in milled rubber on 
storage.—Harlan A. Depew. 


Transformation of Energy by Rubber. Mechanical energy 
expended on a strip of rubber causes plastic flow and elastic 
strain. The energy expended to produce elastic strain is con- 
verted reversibly into heat. All physical measurements con- 
ducted on a piece of rubber record a combination of plastic 
flow and elastic strain. Elimination of the time factor elim- 
inates plastic flow. If stress-strain curves are obtained in the 
course of a few seconds the rubber will be found to support 
an increasing load with increasing temperature. Vulcanized 
rubber shows much plastic flow at high temperature. Unvul- 
canized rubber shows the Joule effect and differs from vul- 
canized rubber only in degree. Vulcanization appears to con- 
sist in the suppression of plastic properties rather than in the 
creation of elastic material.—Ira Williams. 


Testing Automotive Rubber Parts Assembled Under Com- 
pression. Present-day test specifications on automotive rub- 
ber parts are not only incomplete and misleading but are en- 
tirely lacking in uniformity. This is particularly true of 
compression and permanent set tests on automotive mechani- 
cal rubber parts assembled under compression, and an effort 
has been made to show the urgent need for unification of 
such methods. Data are presented to show that high tensile 
is no criterion of relative resistance to permanent set and 
that hardness is not a measure of deflectability. Likewise de- 
flection and permanent set under compression are greatly in- 


Meeting 


Division 


York group serve as host to the division and arrange for a 
symposium to be held late in September or the first week in 
October. 

In the evening a delightful banquet was served at the Neil 
House, the committee in charge being Messrs. Eide, Reel, 
and Easley. Between the courses vaudeville acts were pro- 
vided for entertainment. Charles Milton Newcombe also 
spoke in a most pleasing manner, using as his theme ‘The 
Psychology of Laughter.” R. P. Dinsmore acted as toast- 
master and introduced Doctor Howe and Doctor Parsons, 
who spoke in rather flattering terms concerning the activities 
of the Rubber Division. Doctor Howe called attention to 
the fact that the division is large enough and active enough 
to think of compiling a monograph dealing with the rubber 
industry of today. 


of Papers 


fluenced by the size and shape of test piece, method of cut- 
ting the sample, the gage and methods of measuring it, and 
condition and kinds of surfaces in contact with the test piece. 
Compression and permanent set testing equipment are dis- 
cussed, and descriptions and cuts are offered of some newly 
designed laboratory equipment. One of these, the Com- 
pressetometer, has been found extremely useful in making de- 
flection, hysteresis, and permanent set tests, the latter under 
constant load or constant distortion as desired—Franz D. 
Abbott. 


Evaluation of Reclaim Rubber in Tread Stock. A series of 
tread compounds were made up by proportion between a non- 
reclaim stock and an all-reclaim stock. These compounds 
were road tested, and the results shown in relative values. 
Physical properties of the series, such as tensile, abrasion, 
tear, are also shown as relative values and are conipared to 
the road wear. It is shown that reclaim rubber has a value, 
judged by abrasion, of 25 to 40 per cent of new rubber. Ten- 
sile and lamination tear are shown to be reasonably good 
criteria of road wear.—C. W. Sanderson. 

Some Observations on Carbon Black. A number of ex- 
periments on the relation of physical and chemical properties 
of carbon blacks to their action in rubber mixes have been 
made. These experiments show that (1) adsorption of black 
is related. to rate of cure, highly adsorptive blacks giving 
slow curing rubber stocks, with certain exceptions, and low 
adsorptive blacks giving fast curing stocks; (2) the effect of 
heat on black is to give a dry, cindery carbon which is highly 
adsorptive but gives a faster curing stock; (3) a reaction 
product of sulphur, zinc oxide, and a material adsorbed on 
carbon black, has been isolated and found to have some 
accelerating action on vulcanization: (4) different blacks 
when dispersed in a rubber cement, then centrifuged, are still 
found to be held in suspension. The amount held in suspen- 
sion is found to vary as the modulus of the black varies in a 
Captax accelerated, high black test stock—C. M. Carson. 


A description with 
number of 
use and 
h.p. syn- 


A New Flexing Machine for Rubber. 
photographs of a device for rapid flexing of a 
pieces of rubber. The machine is for laboratory 
consists of a rotor disk keyed to the shaft of a %4 
chronous motor and radially slotted about its periphery to 
take 12 samples. Around this a steel ring is placed off center 
in relation to the rotor. The test samples used were 1 inch 
wide, 1% inches long, and 3/10-inch thick, having semi- 
molded across their width. The motor 
and in order to reduce friction, the 


two 
circular 
operates at 


gre yOVeS 


1725 r.p.m. 
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samples were lubricated with glycerine. The results obtained 
with this machine check qualitatively with the road tests which 
were run. It was found that certain antioxidants are value- 
less. Modulus and methods of processing apparently exert 
an influence on this phenomenon. A thermometer inserted 
in a mercury well in the top of the flexing ring showed con- 
siderable variations in operating temperatures.—Philip M. 
Torrance and Lester C. Peterson. 


Los Angeles Group 


A feature of the meeting of the Los Angeles Group, Rub- 
ber Division, A. C. S., after a dinner at the Pollyanna 
restaurant 6.30 p.m., Friday, June 14, will be a talk with 
illustrations on the applications of zinc oxide in the rubber 
industry, to be given by Harry E. Outcault of the staff of 
the New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. An- 
other guest of the group will be Ernest R. Bridgwater of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


Akron Group 


The Akron Rubber Group of the American Chemical 
Society held the first meeting of its second year on the eve- 
ning of May 20. Dinner was served in the Goodyear main 
dining room to about 400 chemists and technical men of 
Akron and vicinity. Following the dinner the group ad- 
journed to the Goodyear theater and listened to a discussion 
on “Power.” 

Robert R. Jones, consulting engineer on power problems for 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., opened the meeting and 
introduced the speakers. These included John Grotzinger, 
manager of the electrical engineering department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; R. J. Gaudy, chief engineer 
of the Sessions Engineering Co. of Chicago, and S. Craw- 
ford, of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Mr. Jones in his introductory remarks stated that engineers 
are now trying to deliver the greatest amount of horse power 
that can be intelligently controlled by each workman. Already 
this is almost three times the amount handled by the English 
workman. 

John Grotzinger outlined the power requirements of 
modern rubber factories under the topics of water-circulation 
system, fuel consumption, power production, the most ef- 
ficient routing of steam lines, and the layout of power lines 
carrying various voltages. At present most power is gen- 
erated from coal, oil, or gas. The average cost per Kw. hr. 
is 8 to 12 mils although 5 mils cost is not uncommon. 

R. J. Gaudy speaking on power-generation practice re- 
ferred as follows to its economy: Increased boiler pressure 
in the new-type high-pressure boilers, and the latest design 
in turbines facilitates speeding up of process with corre- 
sponding greater power available for machines. 

Within the past few years, the use of heat economizers and 
pulverized coal have made greater efficiency possible. In 
general it may be said that it is cheaper to purchase the 
power than to generate it.. 

C. P. Crawford sketched the history of power machines, 
presenting the establishment of proper motor sizes for certain 
machines and loads, the determination of friction ratios when 
gears were working at peak loads, and the comparative effi- 
ciency of motor-driven and gear-driven machinery such as 


mills, calenders, and conveyers used in rubber manufacture. 
Synchronous motors are better suited for most purposes than 
straight induction motors. The power required by an 84 inch 
mill can be supplied, even for peak loads, by a 125 h. p. 
motor. 

Future meetings of the Akron group will consider the 
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handling of inflammable liquids, tire designs, and rubber as 
a material for engineering. 

The present officers of the Akron Group are George K. 
Hinshaw, chairman; K. D. Smith, vice-chairman; and C. 
W. Sanderson, secretary-treasurer. 


New York Group 


The second meeting in 1929 of the New York Group will 
be held at 6 p.m., on Friday, June 21, at the Town Hall, 
123 West Forty-third St., New York, N. Y. 

The subject matter for discussion will be “Natural versus 
Artificial Aging.” This subject is of much practical im- 
portance and scientific interest, since it must still be ad- 
mitted that a very great gap remains between the informa- 
tion obtainable from artificial aging and the course of 
natural or shelf aging. 

An attempt will be made at this symposium to treat the 
subject in a more quantitative manner than has hitherto 
been done. For example, the actual degree of correlation 
between natural and accelerated aging on a variety of com- 
pounds will be quantitatively expressed. 

The broad scope of this symposium and the bearing of 
the aging problem will be covered by several of the best- 
known rubber chemists representing the major divisions of 
the rubber industry. 

Papers on various aspects of the aging problem will be 
presented by John M. Bierer, assistant factory manager and 
technical superintendent, The Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co.; W. L. Sturtevant, chief chemist, Manhattan 
Rubber Co.; W. W. Vogt, manager of compounding, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; A. H. Nellen, chief chemist, 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co.; Sidney M. Cadwell, research chem- 
ist, General Laboratories, U. S. Rubber Co.; and Stanley 
Krall, chief chemist, Fisk Rubber Co., the title of whose 
paper is ‘‘Natural vs. Artificial Aging.” 

The papers will not exceed fifteen minutes each for de- 
livery. An interesting feature of the meeting will be a 
critical discussion of the papers by outstanding tech- 
nologists. 

The musical program will include special numbers by 
the “Manhattan Agonizers,” and New York Group songs 
that were so successful at the last meeting. 

A very large attendance is expected at this symposium. 
Reservations for the usual dinner should be made at an 
early date with the secretary-treasurer, W. H. Cope, care 
of R. T. Vanderbilt & Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Automobile Production Increases 


The automobile output of 664,005 units in April was again 
a monthly record. This makes a total output for the first 
four months of the year of 2,209,538 units, or 50 per cent 
above the average for the first four months of the preceding 
five years. Sales figures for all makes of automobiles are 
not currently available, but General Motors dealers’ sales to 
users, reported for the first three months of this year, were 
only 5.9 above those for the first quarter of 1928, and for 
April, not quite 7 per cent above April of last year. Increased 
exports accounted for 26.2 per cent of the increased produc- 
tion during those three months, and were 86.2 per cent greater 
than a year ago. Exports during the first quarter this year 
consumed 19.7 per cent of production as against 16.2 per cent 
during the first quarter of last year. Total new-car regis- 
trations made a gain of 49 per cent during the first quarter 
of 1929 as compared with those of the first quarter of 1928; 
an increase which is largely credited to the Ford car which 
was not in the market in large numbers a year ago. 
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American Society 
For Testing Materials 


HE thirty-second annual meeting of the American Society 
for Tgsting Materials will be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 24-28, 1929. 

Committee D-11 on Rubber Products, L. C. Conradi, 
chairman, is cooperating with a committee of the American 
Chemical Society in studying physical test methods. Consid- 
erable work is being carried out on flexure, abrasion, and 
artificial life or aging tests. 

At the annual meeting this committee will present revisions 
in the tentative methods of chemical analysis of rubber prod- 
ucts; report progress in the work on abrasion testing, hard- 
ness testing, and life tests of rubber products; report coopera- 
tion with the National Electric Light Association in the de- 
velopment of specifications for rubber gloves for electrical 
workers on apparatus or circuits not exceeding 8,000 volts to 
ground. 

A paper will be read on procedure for testing compounds 
that must withstand repeated compression, such as solid tires, 
by H. A. Depew and E. G. Snyder. This describes the pound- 
ing of rubber cylinders 334 inches in height by 5 inches in 
diameter, with 2,500-pound blows struck three times per sec- 
ond, and the determination of the resultant increase in tem- 
perature. The method of vulcanizing the cylinders and the 
uniformity of the cure will be shown, together with the com- 
pounding data. 

The spring meeting of Committee D-13 on Textile Ma- 
terials was held in Boston on March 14 and in Lowell on 
March 15. The committee has before it the following prob- 
lems: developing standard performance tests, such as tear 
and abrasion tests; the effect of changes in temperature and 
humidity on stretch in tire cord; checking the corrections of 
the 12 per cent regain in raw wool; determination of sizing 
and loading; over-bleaching; proper removal of bleaching 
materials; fastness of dyes to light and water; and a suitable 
gage for gaging fabrics in accordance with the standard 
methods of the committee. 

It was suggested that the committee submit its standards 
to the various groups working with the American Standards 
Association for their approval before submitting them for 
approval by the A. S. A. The committee is recommending 
for advancement to standard the tertative specifications for 
23/5/3 carded American tire cord and for certain light and 
medium fabrics. The committee is also proposing for adop- 
tion as tentative the specifications for 8, 914, 12, and 14-ounce 
chafer fabrics, and specifications for asbestos tape for elec- 
trical purposes. 





Sponge Rubber in Transfer Rollers 


To lessen cost, obtain a more uniform impression, and 
overcome a tendency for the surface of such cylinders to 
crack or lose shape in changes of weather, a new composi- 
tion roller is now made for printing and intaglio machines 
and for processes involving the transfer of pigment patterns 
from etched rollers or plates. In contrast with older types of 
rollers with their heavy single coating of glucose, gutta 
percha, etc., the new roll is light, economical, and easily 
handled. It has either a solid or a hollow core. In the 
latter form the core is first covered with a relatively thick 
jacket of sponge rubber with a smooth finish, and upon the 
latter is molded the outer or contact layer of gum composition, 
which can be relatively thin. Pressure is maintained while 
the composition is setting. The mutual expansion of the 
united materials is said to prevent parting of the layers, and 
to insure maximum resiliency in the roller with the especial 
advantage of firm compression at the ends. 
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National Exposition 


of Chemical Industries 


HE Twelfth National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries was held in the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y., May 6 to 11, 1929. 

Practically every chemical industry was represented by the 
380 or more exhibitors of equipment, processes, products, and 
sources of raw material supplies. 

Many of the exhibits were of interest directly or indirectly 
to chemists and others in the rubber industry. Among such 
exhibits were the following: 


The American Hard Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
featured hard rubber equipment in the form of pumps, rub- 
ber lined tanks, pipe, etc. 


Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIll., displayed a full line of 
lubricated plug valves and flexible joints. 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., showed a full line of 
indicating and recording instruments, temperature con- 
trollers, and control valves for the chemical industries. 


The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, O., exhibited for the first 
time an experimental Mogul kneading and mixing machine 
with interchangeable agitators, also a Mogul vacuum 
kneader and mixer with the same agitator feature. Other 
machines shown by this company were a 3-roll mill for 
grinding inks, etc., and a new 3-speed emulsifier. 


J. P. Devine Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. displayed a repre- 
sentative group of vacuum dryers, evaporators, and impreg- 
nators. 


Eimer & Amend, New York, N. Y., exhibited apparatus 
of their own and imported manufacture. Of particular in- 
terest to rubber chemists and compounders was Young’s im- 
proved gravitometer of unique and scientific design especially 
for determining rapidly and accurately the specific gravity 
of samples of compounded rubber. 


Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., exhibited the usual 
line of hard rubber pipes, fittings, etc., for chemical works. 


Miner Laboratories, Chicago, Ill., makers of furfurol 
products, displayed ultra-accelerators for rubber work. 

National Rosin, Oil & Size Co., New York, N. Y., showed 
a group of rosin products, some of which were of rubber 
compounding interest. 


United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., featured rub- 
ber lined containers, including rubber lined pressure and 
storage tanks, rubber lined drums for acid transportation, 
rubber lined valves and pipes, hard rubber pipes and fittings, 
and a cross section of a pressure tank showing how it may 
be emptied by the use of air pressure. 





Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 
NUMBER INQUIRY 
1228 Trays for restaurants and hotels made of rubber, or metal, 

or any other material covered with rubber. 

Manufacture of rubber boats, rubber dogs, and other items 
used at the beaches. 

Source of rubber oil, especially for use in the manufac- 
ture of acid and alkali resisting paint. 

What is Para Fab? From whom can it be obtained? 

Manufacture of inflatable rubber model of the human body. 

Source of supply of rubber brine-freezing bags. 


1229 
1230 
1231 


1232 
1233 
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Dealers’ Stocks of Automobile [Tires 
As of April 1, 1929° 


names. Not all the names on the mailing list were active tire 


INAL statistics compiled by the Rubber Division, and 
here tabulated, show the stocks of automobile casings, 
inner tubes, and solid and cushion tires held by dealers 

reporting on April 1, 1929, as compared to April 1, 1928. 
The final average number of casings per dealer is 94.4, an 
increase of 4.1 over the average in the preliminary report 
issued on April 12, 1929. 

The comparison of dealers by volume of stocks indicates 
that the percentage of dealers stocking less than 10 casings 
has declined sharply, and that the percentage of dealers re- 


porting stocks of over 100 casings has increased sharply. 


some degree, this 
is the result of co- 
operation in the 
survey for the first 
time by the Na- 
tional Tire Deal- 
ers’ Association; its 
membership —con- 
sisting of the more 
important dealers 
naturally 
caused an in- 
creased number of 
reports from 
dealers having 
larger than average 
stocks. The result 
of the present sur- 
vey is therefore 
not exactly com- 
parable to that of 
April, 1928. 
While the aver- 
age casings - per - 
dealer figure has 
increased with 


each succeeding 
year, it is believed 
that total stocks 
held by dealers 


have not increased 
in equal ratio, be- 
cause the total 
number of tire 
dealers is now less 
t han_ formerly. 
For example, the 


mailing list used 
in the surveys in 
1925 and 1926 


consisted of about 
175,000 names; in 
1927 and 1928, 
about 135,000 
names; and in the 
present survey, 
about 110,000 
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dealers. 


ticians that the 


It is the consensus of opinion among trade statis- 
number of firms and individuals dealing in 


tires, especially small retailers, has been greatly reduced. 


Dealers were 
one, two, three, or more makes of tires. 


asked to report whether, they were handling 


An analysis of the 


reports shows a greater percentage of dealers concentrating 
sales efforts on one make than in preceding years. 

The average stock of automobile tires held by the average 
tire dealer in the United States on April 1, 1929, was 94.4, 


and the average number of inner tubes was 143.5. 
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casings (including bhalloons).. 
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DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES BY STATES, APRIL 1, 1929 


New England 
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Rhode Island 
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Balloon Tires 


Dealers Tires 
Reporting on Hand 


351 19,064 
170 10,047 


145 5,845 
667 56,254 
76 3,769 


219 16,580 


1,168 85,622 
440 49,097 
1,768 175,168 


1,166 82,956 
744 47,444 


1,021 70,596 
684 42.882 
785 49,272 
635 38,948 
756 39,066 
590 44,705 
307 13,600 
233 10,302 
372 19,354 
502 30,243 

35 2,072 
229 13,615 
57 5,509 
437 16,597 
253 14,37¢ 
S317 23,403 
179 6,082 
242 15,635 
234 26.495 
26K 14,622 
194 14,259 
238 16,807 
218 9,542 
241 13,854 
17¢ 16,124 
371 23,458 
317 58,620 
191 10,389 
140 7,091 
86 5,328 
209 23,144 
o4 5.008 
117 6,659 
122 10,832 
29 2,063 

1,052 
186 





Inner Tubes 


No. of No. of 
Dealers Tubes 


Reporting on Hand 





170 15,700 
35,699 
94 11,713 
245 33,365 
1,378 228,790 
504 97,363 
2,176 259,451 
1,400 194,200 
923 125,714 
1,225 179,235 
863 119,205 
972 142,602 
772 123,761 
931 121,829 
740 116,381 
399 49,681 
291 36,588 
463 57,985 
621 87,657 
45 7.274 
315 36,743 
58 12,712 
585 51,567 
337 41,870 
388 71,968 
246 26,732 
308 46.490 
283 54,029 
312 46,224 
245 44,567 
280 42,957 
283 43.644 
315 42,395 
215 31,282 
66 €7,.929 
980 192,725 
348 29,937 
174 Z2,300 
104 12,795 
364 54,906 
119 14,530 
137 15,960 
154 26,218 
37 5,215 
542 
296 
1,283 
229 33,555 
24,928 3,577,892 
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In the 
accompanying 
table the — states 
have been re- 
ported in the 
geographic _ divi- 
sions recognized 
by the Bureau of 
the Census in its 


census _ returns. 
The group “Un- 
allocated” has 
been added to in- 
clude question- 
naires for which 


the proper _ state 
allocation was not 
known, and to 
tabulate returns re- 
ceived too late to 
be included under 
the state named. 
In the surveys 
of October 1, 1928, 
and April 1, 1929, 
dealers were 
asked to report 
whether or not 
they sold tires on 
instalment. An 
analysis of the af- 
firmative replies to 
this question, by 
geographic divi- 
sions of the United 
States correspond- 
ing to those shown 
in the accompany- 
ing table, reveals a 
very slight —in- 
crease in the per- 
centage of total 
dealers selling tires 
on instalment, 


22.33 per cent for 
April 1, 1929, as 
compared with 


22.32 per cent for 
October 1, 1928. 
The following 
geographic _ divi- 
sions showed an 
increase: N ew 














June 1, 1929 


England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West South 
Central, and Pacific; while the following showed a decrease: 
West North Central, South Atlantic, East South Central, and 
Mountain. 

In the survey of last October, reports of stocks on hand 
were received from three large mail-order and chain-store 
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houses. In the present survey the number of such reports re- 
ceived thus far is not sufficient to make possible publication 
of statistics without disclosing the position of reporting com- 
panies. Reports received, however, indicate an increase in 
such stocks over the figure of 615,508 casings and 730,889 
inner tubes reported for last October. 


The MONOTRON 


Standard Universal Constant Diameter Hardness Indicator 


“TBE Monotron is a static mechanical pressure machine 

acting on a small diamond ball impresser point through 
an especially designed high duty weigher or pressure scale. 
The resulting depth of impression while under load is 
measured by a second dial which is a standard micrometer 
gage reading in 1/5000-in. and also 1/200 mm, The grad- 
uated scale has a capacity of 160 


prominent, reading counter-clockwise. These are for the 

purpose of taking hardness readings in some instances by 

use of a constant pressure and variable depth, of which 

the latter would be the hardness indication. There has been 

little demand for indications of this kind and the method is 

not advocated by us except for measuring flow in the test 
specimen. 





kilograms and also reads in pounds, 
ie. up to 352. The use of this 
combination has been made practical 
by the introduction of a compensator 
device which serves to correct the 
hitherto unavoidable depth indication 
errors due to contraction of parts in 
the machine and the diamond itself 
when under strain. 

The object of a machine so con- 
structed is to provide for the measure- 
ment of what is known as quantita- 
tive and qualitative hardness in 
metals and all other materials as 
minerals, glass, and organic com- 
pounds as rubber, etc., which is not 
possible in any one form of equip- 
ment heretofore available. 


Description 


This machine has a vertical clear- 
ance of seven inches, although it may 
be made of any larger capacity. It 
has a removable tilting table so that 
samples of any odd shape may be 
leveled up for the test. With it are 
supplied a selected set of impressers, 
as follows: a 34 mm. diamond ball 








Operation of the Machine 


In order to obtain the regular 
constant depth variable pressure 
hardness readings as described, the 
measuring head B, which is provided 
with the diamond protective cap H 
at its lower end, and which is also a 
contactor member for operating the 
depth gage C, is brought down to the 
surface of the test specimen through 
the medium of the hand-lever S. 
This hand-lever may be set in any 
convenient working position by the 
knob LZ and the intermeshing ratchet 
teeth that it controls. It will be 
noted that cap H is open in front so 
that not only is the impresser point 
exposed to view, but the exact spot to 
be tested is locatable by bringing it 
central with the opening in the 
bottom of it. Having done this, the 
impresser point T is brought down 
also to contact with the test specimen 
by further movement of the lever S; 
then the hand of the micrometer gage 
C moves and comes to a responsive 
position at which it stops. 

It is then set to zero by thumb- 








point for universal application; a 
1/16-in. and a 21%4 mm. ball chuck 


3 Monotron Model A, with Removable 
Tilting Table 


for specializing on the softer metals, 
and a 34 mm. flat parallel-sided 
punch. The pressure gage B has a sturdy adjustable’ built-in 
micrometer gear set, while the depth gage C is removable and 
reads in 1/5000-in. or 1/200 mm., although special gages of 
greater or less magnifying power may be used. There are 
two sets of numbers on the depth gage, the inner and larger 
ones, reading clockwise, are for measuring depth of penetra- 
tion of the test specimen in the regular way, that is, when the 
hardness indications are taken from the graduations on the 
pressure scale, using a constant depth such as the adopted 
standard ot 9 divisions. On the outside the numbers are less 





Note.—Monotron is the Greek abbreviation of Unit Measure. Data used 
in this article from Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 


screw F. 

Lever S is then moved still farther 
until the idler pressure bar carrying 
the impresser T and micrometer C contacts with the scale 
mechanism in casing B. 

At this stage, impresser point 7 penetrates the specimen, 
and the pointer hand in gage C indicates the extent thereof, 
while the indicator hand in gage B, as before mentioned, 
indicates the amount of pressure required to penetrate the 
desired depth. The hardness readings are then taken while 
the pressure is still on. 

Lever S is then brought back in preparation for the next 
test. 

If the surface of the specimen is flat, the depth gage need 
not be reset to zero each time a test is made. 





—— 
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A Welcome Merger 


HILE the dissolution of the Rubber Institute, 
C(O) ine. that had been launched under most promis- 

ing auspices, may occasion regret, its passing 
and the transference of its activities to the new Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., as the old Rubber As- 
sociation of America is now known, is quite in line with 
the best business ideals. The wisdom of maintaining two 
national organizations of rubber industrialists, both func- 
tioning along somewhat similar lines and with purposes 
and accomplishments ever tending to overlap, has been 
seriously questioned since the advent of the newer body. 
Many astute leaders have felt, mindful of “the house 
divided against itself,’ that the operations of two such 
bodies, causing much duplication of effort, was unsound 
in theory and uneconomic in practice; yet they believed 
that the ambitious, well-endowed, younger organization 
was at least entitled to a chance to prove its usefulness, 
and hence they withheld adverse comment. 

However, an awkward situation has been judiciously 
corrected; and now with the data and experience of the 
newer body added to the rich store of knowledge garnered 
by the older one, and aided with the pioneer’s well-earned 
prestige, the latter organization is in a more favorable 
position than ever for enhancing the larger interests of 
the American rubber industry. 

oe 


Vulcanization by Trinitrobenzene 


HEN some fourteen years ago Dr. Iwan 

Ostromislensky published his treatise on vul- 

canization in which he maintained that for the 
efficient curing of rubber, sulphur was not only dis- 
pensable but might even be improved upon with other 
vulcanizing substances he named, the announcement was 
received by some as a curious scientific suggestion of 
doubtful utility, but resented by many as an unorthodox 
and impossible pronouncement that violated one of the 
most cherished traditions of the rubber industry. For 
three-quarters of a century sulphur had been fairly re- 
garded the sine qua non of vulcanization. Research had 
indeed indicated that agents other than sulphur or its 
derivatives would also cure rubber, but cost and difficulty 
in application made them rather negligible factors. In 
fact each succeeding disclosure seemed but to emphasize 
the importance of sulphur. 


Like many another originator, Dr. Ostromislensky 


suffered through the ill-directed efforts of those who 
sought fairly or otherwise to test or utilize his discovery. 
Through not adhering to formulas and methods indi- 
cated, they got results that were disappointing; and, 


chagrined at their failures, they alluded to the discoverer 
as self-deluded and sought to discredit the revolutionary 
finding as something of inconsequential value. As for 
his conception of the mechanism of vulcanization, it was 
simply ridiculed. Undismayed by the storm of adverse 
criticism that he had aroused and encouraged by men 
of far vision, he wisely bided his time, meanwhile con- 
ducting exhaustive experiments and tirelessly checking 
and rechecking the voluminous data of years. 

Now has come to him a long-awaited chance for deal- 
ing with doubters and the open-minded under circum- 
stances more favorable than when years ago he broached 
his radical proposition; and, by way of completely sub- 
stantiating his early contentions, he submits to the readers 
of this journal the fascinating story of the development of 
a unique non-sulphur vulcanizing agent that for all- 
around efficiency and proved practicality must rank with 
the most notable achievements in rubber technology. 
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Saving a Situation Sanely 

AKING the bull by the horns, the new adminis- 

tration of the United States Rubber Co. has de- 

cided to carry into effect a long-deferred rear- 
rangement of its manufacturing operations. It takes 
courage to lop off costly deadwood and make radical 
changes in management, but those now in control have the 
firmness and sagacity needed for putting the great cor- 
poration on a sounder basis. It might indeed have been a 
serious matter for the entire American rubber industry 
had the affairs of so important a concern been allowed to 
drift much farther along uneconomic paths; and certainly 
it is more gratifying to find a wholesome house-cleaning 
being made at this time from within by those who are 
most competent and who have the stockholders’ interests 
wholly at heart, than to incur the risk through dilatory 
tactics of a more drastic overhauling by less qualified and 
less sympathetic interests. A situation that occasioned 
much anxiety is being sanely saved. 
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RUBBER CLINICAL MODELS OF HUMAN ORGANS HAVE 
been described in this journal, but now comes a Halifax 
doctor with a pulsating Para rubber replacement for a 
live cat’s heart. Most adaptable of all materials! Per- 
haps in another generation with “heart of ham” rubber 
the timid may be emboldened, the heartless get hearts that 
will also be kind, sued philanderers may offer whole 
hearts for broken ones, or even benzol cement instead of 
cash for heart balm. Even hearty receptions may have 
more bounce than cordiality. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 
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Lead Compounds Used in Rubber' 


J. R. SHEPPARD? 


HE attention of the reader is called to the practical importance 

to the rubber compounder of litharge and other lead com- 
pounds and more particularly to the vulcanization results obtained 
with litharges of different degrees of fineness. 

In comparing sublimed litharge with the usual milled grade, it 
should be noticed that the photograph of the former is shown at 
10 times the magnification of the latter. Similarly with the differ- 
ence in the scales of the two charts of particle-size distribution 
for milled and sublimed litharge. These quantitatively demonstrate 
what the photographs indicate, namely, the vastly superior fineness 
of the sublimed grade. 


Basic Lead Carbonate 


Basic lead carbonate, or white lead, probably the most widely 


used and successful basic paint pigment, is also employed in rubber: 


though not so generally as in paint. However, in rubber the basic 
carbonate is used otherwise than as a white pigment for, in com- 
mon with most other lead compounds, it forms some lead sulphide 
during vulcanization, which destroys the white color. Although 
less powerful than litharge, white lead is used chiefly for its ac- 
celerating action. Its mechanism has not been followed with the 
same detail as in the case of litharge, but the accelerating effect is 
no doubt attributable to the basic part of the white lead molecule, 
(PbCO;)2.Pb(OH):s. In addition, there is a reenforcing action; 
and as reenforcement and acceleration separately promote a stiffen- 
ing and toughening of the stock, the net effect is the same when 
both functions operate. 


Basic Lead Sulphate 


Basic lead sulphate, or as it is known in the trade “sublimed 
white lead,” is used for the same two functions, namely, acceleration 
and reenforcement, and here also the former function may be 
attributed to the basic part of the molecule (PbSO,);.PbO. The 
resultant effect of sublimed white lead is that of stiffening and 
toughening the stock although, as in the case of other similar cases, 
it is difficult to analyze the observable result into its two separate 
components. More use is made of sublimed white lead than of 
the basic carbonate in rubber compounding. In fact, the basic 
sulphate is used in large amounts, particularly in certain kinds of 
press-cured goods, for example in solid tires. 

Super-sublimed white lead is a basic sulphate similar to the 
ordinary sublimed product and behaves in rubber in much the same 
way as the latter. 


Litharge 


Litharge, however, is by far the most important lead compound 
as a rubber ingredient and functions solely as an accelerator, either 
by itself or in combination with other accelerators. Today a great 
many accelerators of vulcanization, mostly organic, are known 
and of these probably a hundred are in actual use. In the course 
of the last ten or fifteen years there has been an increase in the 
amount of organic accelerators consumed, at the expense of lith- 
arge; but this tendency to replace litharge with organic accelerators 
has slowed up a little, due to the fact that, while the organics have 
proven very useful, it is being found that, in the wide range of 
rubber products manufactured and in the wide range of stocks 
therefore called for, there is need for a corresponding range of 
curing conditions and of curing agents, and litharge is finding its 
place in this new alignment. As it happens, litharge is afflicted 
with a familiarity that dates from the first rubber to be vulcanized 
and, as time has gone on and new facts have been discovered about 





1*Rubber, With Special Reference to the Use of Lead Compounds,” Vol. 
XX of the Trans. Am. Inst. Chem, Eng. 
2Director of Research, Eagle-Picher Iead Co., Joplin, Mo. 


vulcanization, there has been little chance to strengthen the position 
of litharge. The discovery of competitive materials has had the 
expected result of reducing the importance of litharge in the process 
of vulcanization. 


Litharge and Organic Accelerators 


It might not be out of place to review briefly some elements 
which are considered in the choice of accelerators, particularly as 
they apply to litharge. First of all, because of lead sulphide 
formation, litharge is not used for white goods. This, however, 
does not interfere with the use of litharge in comparatively dark- 
colored products such as tan or brown heels, soles and footwear 
stocks. When used in stocks of this kind, with the proper amount 
of red pigment, the lead sulphide formation is no more than enough 
to produce a very attractive tan or chocolate color—in fact, it 
sometimes has to be augmented with smal] quantities of carbon 
black. 

It is in the rubber footwear and mechanical goods branches of 
the industry that litharge finds its greatest present-day application. 
One reason for this is perhaps the high compatibility of litharge 
with diluents such as reclaimed rubber, factice, and mineral rubber, 
and with extremely fine-grained reenforcing agents such as carbon 
black or colloidal clay. While organic accelerators differ among 


- themselves widely in their compatibility toward other compounding 


ingredients, in general they are less effective in the presence of the 
kind of diluents and of reenforcers that we have named. Certain 
accelerators, while giving remarkable results with rubber itself, are 
rendered useless by reclaimed rubber and similar diluents and soft- 
eners, and these materials are used very widely in the industry. 

Compatibility, therefore, is a circumstance which the compounder 
must regard carefully. It undoubtedly is a consideration favorable 
to the retention of litharge for some uses. Interference on the part 
of finely subdivided reenforcers with acceleration is attributed to 
adsorption of the accelerator or of important reaction’ products 
by the large specific surface of the particles. 

Litharge is capable of being used over a large range of curing 
temperatures, although it does not function well at extremely low 
temperatures. When it is desired to use the latter, for example 
from 230° F. down, it is advisable to use an organic accelerator 
which is effective at such low temperatures. Within the range of 
242° F. to 332° F., which latter may be taken as about the upper 
limit of temperatures used commercially, the rate of vulcanization 
with litharge doubles for about every 13° F. rise in temperature. 
The rate of cure-temperature relationship is therefore a logarithmic 
one. In recent work based on various physical criteria of cure we 
have found for the above range values varying from 12.6 to 13.7 
for the number of degrees F. which halve or double the rate of 
cure. 

Dry heat curing, or vulcanizing in contact with hot air, presents 
somewhat different problems from closed mold vulcanization. In 
the former case there is the possibility, absent in the latter, of 
volatilizing the accelerator. For this reason the compounder never 
assumes dry heat from mold results, and he finds many accelerators 
which are much less effective in dry heats than in mold cures, and 
for this reason these are not suited to dry heats. This is a factor 
of importance in the rubber footwear branch. It may be said that 
litharge is eminently satisfactory in dry heats and has been for 
years the standard accelerator for dry-heat-cured rubber footwear. 
Even sulphur is lost appreciably through volatilization in dry heat 
curing. 

A feature of litharge curing is the exothermal effect, of special 
advantage in the curing of thick objects where heat conduction 
into the interior is difficult. We have in this case the very con- 
ditions which enable the heat of reaction of the litharge to be 
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retained and to compensate for the deticiency of heat resulting from 
slow conduction from the outside. This effect has been known for 
a long time and has even been cited* as the chief reason for the 
activity of litharge as an accelerator, though the polysulphide theory 
furnishes a more adequate mechanism. 
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Fig. 1.—Milled Litharge (x 200) 


Costs are, of course, important in the choice of an accelerator. 
The organic compounds cost from about 15 cents to $5 a pound, 
litharge 8 to 9 cents a pound; on the other hand, the organics 
are usable in the smaller doses, typical amounts being from a 
fraction of a per cent to 6 or 7 per cent of the rubber, while lith- 
arge is used in amounts varying from about 5 to 40 per cent. With 
such wide variations in cost and dosage between the various accel- 
erators no general rule can be laid down—each case ,receives 
individual study. 

\ factor influencing cost is the necessity of using zinc oxide or 
other metallic oxide with many accelerators. This is true of most 
organics and has been adequately explained by Bedford and 
Sebrell*: in general, it is a case of the oxide and accelerator form- 
ing a salt which, after subsequent reactions, forms a polysulphide, 
which is the ultimate accelerator. The nominal accelerator there- 
fore is frequently several steps removed from being the ultimate 
one and is no more the true accelerator than any of the other raw 
materials necessary in the chain of reactions leading up to the 

















Fig. 2—Sublimed Litharge (x 2000) 


formation of the polysulphide. It is, therefore, by way rather of 
convenience than of accurate description that various organic com- 
pounds, and litharge itself for that matter, are termed “acceler- 


C. W. Bedford and L. B. Sebrell, J. J. E. C., 13, 1034 (1921), and 14, 
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Litharge, while requiring no activator or auxiliary material other 
than organic acid naturally present in the crude rubber, is itself an 
activator for many organic accelerators, functioning like zinc oxide. 
In certain cases litharge is preferred to zinc oxide as an activator 
and is recommended by the accelerator manufacturers. For in- 
stance, among accelerators particularly adapted to litharge activa- 
tion are the oxidized lead salt of dimethyl-dithio-carbamic acid 
which with litharge is a very active accelerator, useful for curing 
footwear stocks in dry heat, and imercaptobenzothiazole. The 
whole question of metallic oxide activators for organic accelerators 
is one which could stand more investigation and one on which the 
lead industry should concentrate. 


Sublimed Litharge and Milled Litharge 


In view of differences in particle size and crystal form, it might 
be asked whether different grades of litharge are identical in their 
vulcanizing effect. The data we have so far accumulated, chiefly 
on grades as distinct in physical characteristics as sublimed litharge 
and a typical milled grade, tend to show that particle size very 
distinctly affects vulcanizing properties. 
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Fig. 3.—Particle-Size Distribution Curves for Milled and 
Sublimed Litharge 


Litharge may be made in various ways, chief among which are 
processes of oxidizing metallic lead as, for example, by the mechan- 
ical rabbling of molten lead in a reverberatory furnace in an 
oxidizing atmosphere, or by subjecting molten lead in a furnace to 
a blast of air which oxidizes the surface and which in turn blows 
the freshly formed litharge over to one side of the kettle whence 
it escapes. Processes of this sort result in a litharge requiring 
grinding. The ultimate particle size, therefore, is whatever can 
be attained by disintegration and air separation. Reduction by 
these means reaches a limit which it is not feasible to exceed—the 
finer the particles the more difficult is further reduction. 

To get extremely fine litharge is a question not of grinding, 
but of generating particles of the fineness desired at the start. 
This is accomplished in the sublimed litharge process which causes 
molten lead, compressed air, and fuel gas to issue in concentric 
circles with the lead in the center from an atomizer-burner of 
patented design. With this burner the lead is first of all atomized 
by the air, then vaporized in the heat of the flame issuing from the 
burner, almost instantaneously, however, to be oxidized to litharge 
vapor. This in turn quickly condenses to a white fume of ex- 
tremely small liquid droplets, which in turn soon solidify. The 
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= & vfs Elongation of se oO = © Tensile at Elongation of = 
3 = Es —— =m & S 3 —_—_—__— 4 § 
= ns OS "300 500 ee «Af = ts 200 300 400 500 460 2 é é 
3E6 Milled ....... 15 580 1,800 2,330 560 3E1 Milled 12 258 447 777 1,295 2,000 2,118 131 352 
SEG Milled ....... 30 710 1,995 2475 580 3E1 Milled 20 5 415 7131 1,148 1,912 .... 2,680 158 459 
3E6 Milled ....... 45 727 2,057 2,560 570 3E1 Milled 38 33 467 777 1,203 1,897 ooo Ase «563 129 363 
3E7 Sublimed 645 2,067 3,200 600 3E2 Sublimed. 12 151 227 579 931 1,610 2,390 2,516 620 156 440 
3E7 Sublimed q 797 2,205 2,855 560 3E2 Sublimed. 20 269 525 &22 1,376 2,210 . 2,929 581 170 515 
3E7 Sublimed 45 915 2.317 3,055 570 3E2 Sublimed. 38 264 579 848 1,403 2,260 2,565 535 137 422 
ate of this table by H. A. Braendle. The data for the 20-minute cure are the mean of two determinations. 
TasBLe 3 
For Cure 287° F. Tensile at Elongation of ; Per Cent 
mula in a $$ ar Tensile Elonga- Tensile Energy 
No.  Litharge Open Steam 100 200 300 400 500 600 at Break tion Product Capacity 
3E1 er -12 min.—wrapped ......... 155 258 364 646 1,060 1,395 580 81 242 
3E2 = Sublimed o<.0le MMIM-—Wrapped «2.6. 5.0.40% 147 246 441 8190 1,325 1,595 550 &8 253 
OHA” DHNEE. occsceaw 20 min.-—wrapped .......-. 95 190 333 572 1,000 wideinse 1,405 590 83 231 
3E2* Sublimed ..-20 min.—wrapped ......... 138 252 435 755 1,259 2,015 2,015 600 121 321 


“Irregularities in cured slab made it necessary to test these pieces across 


the grain, instead of with, as customary. 





fume is carried through a cooling system and caught in bags. 

Figures 1 and 2 show photomicrographs of a typical milled lith- 
arge and of sublimed litharge respectively, and Figure 3 shows 
particle-size distribution graphs on the same two products. The 
largest particles in an average microscopic field of the milled grade 
would pretty well cover the entire field of view if magnified equally 
with the sublimed. The latter is the finest litharge made. 

While our study of the relationship of curing activity to particle 
size is as yet ina preliminary stage, the data already obtained show 
advantage in the finer product. Tables 1 to 3 show data on rubber 


stocks compounded with milled and sublimed litharge respectively. 
The formulas and the cures, the latter involving both mold and 
open steam cures, are given in the tables. 

Quite consistently higher properties for the sublimed than for 
the milled grade are shown when the same cures are compared. 
In particular the greater stiffness of the sublimed stocks should be 
noted as exhibited by the tensile at a given elongation. These 
results suggest that the rubber compounder can effect an economy 
by replacing a given quantity of milled litharge by a smaller amount 
of the sublimed litharge. 





“Novex” 

Chemically, ‘““Novex” is benzal bis-dimethyl-dithiocarbamate. Its 
melting point is about 175° C. and specific gravity 1.365. The 
material is a fine white crystalline powder without appreciable 
odor. It mills readily into rubber and does not bloom to the 
surface of uncured stock. Extensive investigation has revealed 
that it has no toxic action on workers. Its accelerating action 
is not retarded by carbon black, clay, antimony sulphide, pine tar, 
rosin, hardwood pitch, or stearic acid. In fact, “Novex” gives 
stronger stocks when acidic softeners are employed. 

It may be used in economical vulcanization at as low as 20 
pounds’ steam pressure, 258° F., and is suitable for goods of any 
color. It does not give cured stocks of as high modulus as Dotg 
or Monex but more like those given by Trimene Base or Captax. 
Its recommended applications are low temperature curing tires, 
clothing, footwear, heavily loaded compounds, and druggists’ 
sundries. 





Recovering Used Rubber 


Used rubber is recovered by boiling it with an ester, as an acetate, 
butyrate, or formate of an alcohol, such as cyclohexanol, or an 
ether such as benzyloxy-amyl- or butyl-cineole, and filtering the 
product. Recovery of the ether is effected by washing it with a 
solvent such as ethyl alcohol. 





Vulcanite Radio Cone 


Radio loud speaker cones made of fiber are liable, if not ex- 
ceptionally well made, to absorb moisture and thus lose their essen- 
tial tautness or in warmth to dry cut and crack, especially at the 
seams. A new vulcanite cone being marketed in Europe is said to 
overcome these potential defects and to be acoustically more effi- 
cient. It is formed of a fine linen duck thinly coated with a hard 
rubber compound. In order to save the fabric from being damaged 
by heat, the curing time for the molded cone is limited to five 
minutes, such brief vulcanization being made possible by using a 
suitable accelerator. 


Accelerator 833 

Accelerator 833 is a new low-temperature accelerator particu- 
larly suited for the vulcanization of boots and shoes. It gives a 
dry surface after cure, a very long range of cure, and excep- 
tional aging properties to the stock. It has about double the 
activity of Vulcanol or Accelerator 808. No other aldehyde- 
amine accelerator has so low a critical temperature and so little 
discoloring effect as 833. Combinations of Accelerator 833 and 
Thionex have a lower critical temperature than either of these 
accelerators singly and can be handled without difficulty under 
favorable processing conditions in fast-curing shoe stocks. 


S. A. E. Summer Meeting 


The Society 6f Automotive Engineers will conduct its summer 
meeting technical program at Saranac Inn, Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
during the days of June 25 to 28 inclusive. The are 
scheduled as follows: Business of Engineering, June Com- 
bustion, Motor-truck Design, and Dinner, June 26; Mixture-Dis- 
tribution, Transportation, and Airship, June 27; and Research, 
June 28. 


sessions 
25 - 
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Petition Against Proposed Changes 
Diversion Rules 


Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla., has in- 
augurated a campaign against the proposed changes in diversion 
rules. In a letter signed by C. H. Dresser, director in charge of 
industrial naphtha sales, the company calls attention to the fact 
that the National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee under 
its Docket No. 487 contemplates the modification of Note 3 to 
Rule 14 relating to diversion and reconsignment of petroleum ana 
its products by placing a time limit within which the shipments 
must be diverted, in order to obtain protection on the through 
rate. The letter explains just how this will affect the trade and 
concludes with an appeal to write a letter of protest to the mem- 
bers of the committee. The names and addresses of the members 
of the committee and a suggested letter are added. 


in 
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German Hydraulic Press 


Multiple Deck 


Vulcanizing Press 


N extremely heavily built hydraulic 

press of German manufacture is 
here illustrated. It has 12 openings and 
is equipped with a system of swing-joint 
piping supplying steam to the platens from 
vertical manifolds set at the edge of the 
press pit. The press is designed with a 
factor of safety of six and it is well 
finished in all its parts. 

The cylinders are Siemens-Martin an- 
nealed steel castings. The water-supply 
connections are easily accessible and sedi- 
ment is avoided in the cylinders. Renewal 
of the packing is possible, without dis- 
mounting the press, by an ingenious ar- 
rangement. The rams are of special close- 
grained iron, ground, highly polished, and 
accurately fitted in the cylinders. The 
press table is extra heavy to prevent de- 
flection under working strain. The sup- 
porting columns are special Siemens-Mar- 
tin wrought steel and the cap nuts are of 
the same material accurately fitted. 

The steam platens are guided on the 
press columns and are made from a special 
alloy of high conductivity. The plate 
thickness is reduced to a minimum owing 
to the very high compressive strength of 
the steel used. Each platen is piped in- 
dependently for steam. 

The heating canals are bored by special 
machinery and their arrangement is such 
that uniform heating of the press surface 
is obtained. 

The quick closing arrangement for the 
operation of the press comprises a small 
high-pressure press pump acting on an 
auxiliary cylinder located between the 
main cylinders of the press. The auxiliary 


cylinder raises the press table as well as 
the ram and plates. The press is closed 
in about 20 to 30 seconds. The large 
press rams are attached to the press table 
and thus rise at the same time. The space 
which is thereby made in the press cylinder 
is filled with water, not under pressure, 
flowing from an elevated tank. 

High pressure is supplied by a valve 
which conducts the high-pressure water 
of the press pump to the main press cylin- 
ders—G. Siempelkamp & Co., Krefeld, 
Germany. 


Compounder’s Balance 


HE illustration represents a sensitive 
balance well suited for rubber com- 
pounders’ use in weighing out powdered 
accelerators, dry colors, and other in- 
gredients that require to be closely 

















Accelerator and Color Balance 


weighed for carefully balanced mixings. 
It has a capacity of one pound (500 gr.) 
and is sensitive to one grain (1-15 gr.). 
It is an even balance scale of the well- 
known torsion type which gives it special 
sensitivity. The upper beam is graduated 
one ounce by single hundredths or if speci- 
fied, 10 gr. by 1-10 gr., and the lower 
beam 16 ounces by 1% ounces, or if 
specified, 500 gr., by 5 gr. Alternatively, 
however, they may be graduated metri- 
cally. There is an arrest for quick weigh- 
ing. The scoop is of brass 8 by 1134 by 
3 inches, and the scale in general is fin- 
ished in black Japan.—The Torsion Bal- 
ance Co., 92 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 





Hand Press-Autoclave 


HE radically unique piece of vulcaniz- 

ing equipment here pictured is of 
Belgian design and manufacture. It is 
however, worthy of consideration here as 
an item both for laboratory and small- 
works operation. It is essentially a hand- 
screw knock press by which rubber can be 
compressed while contained in curing 


molds stocked within a steam chamber or 
autoclave. 

The construction of this piece of equip- 
ment is at once simple and rugged. The 
press has a heavy cast-iron base raised on 
broad square feet which rest on the milf 
floor. The base is cast in rectangular 
basin-form to receive the drip from the 
autoclave and conduct it away through a 
discharge outlet. The autoclave itself is 
a heavy cast box-like steam chamber with a 
hinged door which can be bolted steam- 
tight against a rubber gasket joint, using 
for this purpose ten hinged bolts engaging 
heavy lugs cast integral with autoclave and 
door. The press screw is threaded 
through a heavy yolk spanning two hold- 
ing-down steel-rod posts shouldered at the 
yolk and autoclave base and secured with 
powerful nuts. The press operating wheel 
is of heavy fly-wheel type with down- 
wardly projecting grips giving secure 
handhold. These facilitate the exertion of 
intense pressure against the molds by the 
platen as it is forced downward. 

This press-autoclave effectually solves 
the need of small rubber manufacturers 
for a hand-operated pressure vulcanizer. 
The apparatus can be used with molds of 
the same or variable thickness. They may 
be of every variety of thickness, yet all be 
heated under pressure in the autoclave at 
one time as pictured in the accompanying 
illustration. Gage and hand-control only 
are indicated in the iliustration, but auto- 
matic control might easily be applied. 
Provision is made to discharge through 
the bottom of the autoclave any condensa- 
tion that takes place during the cure. 

While the apparatus was designed for 
the use of small manufacturing plants in 
need of this type of vulcanizer, it would 

















“Belgica” Press-Autoclave 
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Toledo Counting Scale 


serve equally well for laboratory use. It 
is not expensive, occupies but little floor 
area, is easily installed, easily operated, 
accommodates molds of all thicknesses, and 
affords vulcanization under 


Scale for Counting 


Small Articles by Weight 


RACTICALLY every division of the 

rubber manufacturing industry has 
routine use for a counting scale. Among 
these uses are cost estimating, checking 
incoming shipments, disbursement, produc- 
tion, and inventory of all descriptions of 
small items such as small molded articles. 

A rapid and accurately working scale 
specially designed for counting articles is 
here pictured. It combines extreme sensi- 
tivity and accuracy combined with auto- 
matic dial indication, and will count the 
very smallest parts in any quantity up to 
a total of 40 pounds. In its operation no 
poises or weights are handled. The scale 
is fully automatic, quick, accurate, and 
easy to use. 
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go into the right-hand ratio pan, five into 
the left-hand or 9 to 1 pan, and then, 
after balancing, three parts would have to 
be added.—Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O. 


Tire Balancing Machine 


HE perfect balancing of revolving 
units so desirable in all machinery is 
vitally essential in fly-wheels and auto- 
mobile wheels. The deviation from perfect 
balance in an automobile wheel is in part 
due to variations in the tire carcass. This 
is sO important a feature that it has at- 
tracted the serious attention of automo- 
tive engineers, one of whom has invented 
the device here illustrated for testing the 
balance of automobile engine fly-wheels 

and other revolving parts. 
This machine, known as the “Micro- 
Poise” tire balancing ma- 





pressure in an atmosphere 
of steam.—Sevrin & Migeot, 
Auvelais, Belgium. 


Rod and Tube 
Straightener 


HE problem of keeping 

straight the rods and 
light poles used for the 
manufacture of pressure tub- 
ing and small hose often goes 
unsolved in many _ rubber 
plants greatly to the increase 
in the cost of production of 
such goods, to say nothing of 
the depreciation in quality 
that may result. 

While the interest of the 
rubber hose manufacturer is 
confined only to rods and 
poles of circular section, the 
illustration pictures a ma- 
chine designed to straighten 
rods and tubes of any sec- 








chine, has many novel 
features and is extremely 
accurate It is mounted on 
a substantial base and is 
easy and fast to operate. 
The wearing parts are 
readily renewed at small ex- 
pense. 

In operation the tire is 
placed on the center flange 
which is expansible and 
centers the tire with exact- 
ness. By movement of the 
small lever at the right of 
the center of the instrument 
the tire is freed on the 
balance device. The tire 
then tips toward its heavy 
side which is at once indi- 
cated by the universal level, 
the round disk of which is 
nearest the operative and 
may be seen in the fore- 
ground of the picture. The 
center beam is then moved 
in position to correspond 
with the bubble in the level 
and the amount of the un- 








tion, whether in rounds, 
squares, hexagons, or special 
shapes. 

The straightening of such rods is 
effected by passing the metal through 
grooved rolls, all driven, in staggered 
arrangement in each of two planes. The 
operation is rapid and requires a mini- 
mum of attention by the operator when the 
rolls are set. The rolls are of crucible 
machinery steel with grooving accurately 
sized for desired size. They are provided 
with outboard supports for extreme rug- 
gedness. One half the rolls in each plane 
are adjustable by hand wheels. 

The machines are built for either belt or 
motor drive. Motors are located within 
the pedestals of the smaller machines and 
on bed plate extension on the larger. The 
units are thus entirely self-contained and 
floor space is conserved. All the gearing 
is cut from solid stock and is fully 
guarded. The bearings throughout are of 
bronze with ample and accessible lubrica- 
tion facilities—-The Torrington Mfg. Co., 
Torrington, Conn. 





The story of how Dr. Ostromislensky 
vulcanized rubber without sulphur is on 
page 55 of this issue. 


Torrington Pole Straightener 


The scale is of the bench type, small 
and compact. Pendulum and self-alining 
bearings are employed. Fastened to the 
end of the extended ratio beam is a rod 
hooked to an auxiliary lever, from which 
two cup-shaped ratio pans are suspended. 
The right-hand pan has a ratio of 99 to 
1, that is, with a balance when 1 part is 
in the right-hand pan, the count is 100. 
The left-hand pan has a ratio of 9 to 1, 
which means that one part in this pan 
counts 10 parts. 

To count an unknown quantity, all the 
parts are put in the platform scoop. 
Parts taken from the scoop are now 
placed in the right-hand ratio pan until 
the indicator approaches zero. Then parts 
are put into the left-hand pan until the 
indicator touches zero, If the count is 
still not accurate, that is, if the indicator 
does not split zero, counting the odd parts 
out into the hand will give the number. 

To arrive at a predetermined number, 
the procedure is to place the hundreds and 
tens numbers in the ratio pans and fill the 
platform scoop until the scale is balanced. 
That is, for 453 parts, four parts would 


balance is weighed, the 
pointer showing the exact 
center of the heavy side of the tire. 
Other devices are in use for measuring 
unbalance in tires, but the device here 
described is believed to be of superior 
merit.—Utility Manufacturing Co., Cudahy, 
Wis. 











Micro-Poise Machine 
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Book Reviews 


“The Pyrolysis of Carbon Compounds.” By Charles Dewitt 


Hurd. The Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., 1929. Cloth, 807 pp. 6 by 9 inches. Indexed. 
This volume is an American Chemical Society monograph. 


The subject of Pyrolysis is covered in 29 chapters. Citing only 
the rubber references, isoprene and other products of the de- 
structive distillation of rubber are discussed in the chapter on 
petroleum, rubber, and related hydrocarbons. In the chapter on 
polymerizations and depolymerizations, methods for the production 
of isoprene are outlined. Also the conversion of isoprene into 
synthetic rubber is considered with data and references to work 
on the subject. 

The volume is one of great value to the organic chemist en- 
gaged in research in very many lines besides rubber. 
Baer and George 


York and London, 
inches. Indexed. 


“Commodity Exchanges.” By Julius B. 
P. Woodruff. Harper & Brothers, New 
1929. Cloth. 319 pages, 5% by 8% 
Illustrated. 

This book supplies complete descriptions of every phase 
of the operation of commodity exchanges, and their place 
in the commercial world. The factors common to the various 
exchanges—rubber, silk, cotton, grain, metal—the ways in 
which they differ, and the advantages they offer to all in- 
dividuals dealing in these commodities, are explained very 


simply and clearly. 

Describing the evolution of the modern exchange, the 
authors explain the workings of the futures contract and 
the difference between the cash and futures markets. The 


government, organization, and internal machinery of ex- 
changes and their allied institutions, clearing associations, are 
considered, together with methods of trading on the exchange 
floor. Here are told the ways of facilitating buying and 
selling, stabilization of prices, prevention of corners and 
squeezes, basis contracts, use of warehouse receipts in trad- 
ing, and the other advantages which commodity exchanges 
offer. 

The hedge, of paramount 
turer, warehouse, large producer, as a 
surance, is next considered, in a way which shows how the 
hedge can be used to remove business from the range of 
speculation to a sound merchandising basis. It is illustrated 
by practical problems. 

The book closes with a 


importance to dealer, manufac- 
means of price in- 


description of the legal phases of 
the subject, court rulings, present status of government 
regulation, etc. The emphasis throughout is on the value 
of the exchange to the various individuals who at one point 
or another, have to do with commodities. These will find 
the book a manual of definite value. 





New Publications 


“Yarway Floatless Hi-Lo Alarm Water Column and Se-Sure 
Inclined Water Gage” is an attractive and profusely illustrated 
catalog issued by Yarnell-Waring Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Its 
twenty-four pages are devoted to illustrated descriptions of 
the Yarway water columns and gages, important safety de- 
Paper, 6 by 9 inches. 


vices. 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., valve and gage manufacturer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently issued a new, twelve-page 


catalog in two colors, containing prices and pictures of eighty 
of the six thousand items it manufactures. The catalog is 
Practice Chart con- 


The Tire & 


supplemented with a new Schrader Valve 
taining standard valve practice as approved by 


Rim 


Association. 


“Packing and Gaskets, Rubber (Molded, Sheet, and Strip)” 
is United States Government Master Specification No. 111b, 
issued by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. It contains the revision promulgated by the Federal Speci- 
fications Board on December 8, 1928, and supersedes F. S. B. 
No. llla and B. S. Circular No. 235. Paper, 6 pages. 534 by 
9% inches. 


“Stedman Tile of Reinforced Rubber” is the latest catalog 
issued by Stedman Products Co., South Braintree, Mass. 
In its 16 pages it gives a brief account of Stedman tile, the 
original reinforced rubber floor, and also Stedman accessories. 
The booklet boasts many attractive illustrations with several 
of the floor designs in colors. Paper, 8% by 11 inches. 


“La Goma” is a new magazine published monthly in 
Barcelona, Spain, for the rubber industry. The periodical 
deals with gutta percha, insulated wire, ebonite, celluloid, and 


other plastic materials, and also their derivatives and applica- 


tions. Juan Blanch Guerrero is editor and publisher. 
“NTDA Collection Service” is a booklet issued by the 
National Tire Dealers’ Association, Inc., 220 Weiner Arcade, 


36 S. Howard St., Akron, O. It contains the association’s 
“Contract and Plan of Operation with The Credit Clearing 
House Adjustment Corporation for Collection of Claims.” 
Paper, 16 pages. 6 by 9 inches. 

In a letter signed by C. A. Meyer, managing director of the 
association, to members, the purpose is given as follows. 
“Keeping apace with the scientific developments in Trade 
Association practice your Officers and Directors have entered 
into an Agreement with The Credit Clearing House Adjust- 
ment Corporation whereby it becomes the official collection 
and adjustment medium of the NTDA.” 


“British Colonial Office Reports on the Rubber Situation,” 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 603, published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was compiled by E. G. Holt, Chief, Rubber 
Division. This 40-page paper booklet contains the original 
report of the Colonial Office (Stevenson) Committee, issued 
in May, 1922; the supplemental report of the Colonial Office 
Committee, issued in October, 1922; the edited statement of 
the Colonial Secretary in the House of Commons in April, 
1928; and the report of the Undersecretary of State for the 
Colonies, issued in December, 1928. 


“Visitors’ Manual of the National Bureau of Standards” 1s 
a pamphlet, Miscellaneous Publication No. 93, issued by the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. It was pre- 
pared by Hugh G. Boutell, Chief, Information Section, and 
lists as its contents: History, functions, and organization; 
Points of interest; A few outstanding accomplishments; 
Volume of testing; Airplane view of the Bureau of Standards; 
and two diagrams. Paper, 16 pages. 3% by 734 inches. 


recently been issued by The Tire 
& Rim Association, Inc., 1401 Guarantee Title Building, 
Cleveland, O. This new book is a complete revision, the 
size being changed to 8% by 11 inches and much new material 
included, some twenty pages being devoted to European 
standards. The 94 pages contain a fund of information, in- 
cluding tables, charts, and diagrams. The thumb-index facili- 
tates locating the different sections on rim contours, loads 
and inflations, airplane tires, rims for truck tires, solids, valves, 
tire and rim equipment. The appendix contains European data on 
contours, loads, and inflations, 


has 
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“Skid Platforms.” This pamphlet of 18 pages is “Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R 95-28” issued by Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Standards. The recommendation refers 
to clearance dimensions as follows: Clear height from bottom 
of runners or other supports to underside of platform, 8 to 
12 inches. Minimum horizontal distance between inside of 
runners or other supports, 29 inches. 

“Commercial Standards Monthly,” May 15, 1929, No. 50, 
issued by the United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., contains the following im- 
portant notice: 

“For four years the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Bureau of Standards has issued a monthly bulletin on the 
progress of simplification and commercial standardization. 
This publication summarizes the projects under considera- 
tion, meetings held, and, wherever possible, the work being 
done by the individual concerns and non-governmental groups. 

“Plans have now been made for increasing both the size 
and scope of the bulletin and for printing it as a magazine 
on a subscription basis. The price will be $1 a year, pay- 
able in advance, to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The June, 1929, 
issue will be the last to appear in the present form.” 

“A List of the Books, Bulletins, Journal Contributions, 
and Patents By Members of Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research During the Calendar Year 1928” is the title of 
Bibliographic Series Second Supplement to Bulletin No. 2 
issued by Mellon Institute of Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
pamphlet lists 1 book, 14 bulletins, 15 research reports, 104 
other scientific and technical papers, and 25 United States 
patents published in 1928. 
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(1928). 

Tue History or MINERAL RuBBER.— Werner Esch, Kaut., 4, 
p. 252 (1928). 

Tue History or MINERAL Rupper.—A. D. Luttringer. Kaut., 
4, p. 277 (1928). 

A New APPARATUS FOR VULCANIZATION.—E. A. Hauser and 
M. Huenemoerder, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 5, No. 47, pp. 16-7 
(1928). 

A COMPARISON OF THE RATE OF COMBINATION OF SULPHUR 
WITH RUBBER AND THE RATE OF VULCANIZATION.—E. R. Bridg- 
water, Rubber Age, (N. Y.), 24, pp. 439-41 (1929). 
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DEVULCANIZATION OF RUBBER BY ACCELERATORS OR VITALIZERS. 
—André Dubose, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 5, No. 47, p. 13 (1928). 

ISOMERIZATION OF RUBBER BY ELectricAL MEANS (according 
to experiments by Guido Fromandi).—Lothar Hock, Z. Elektro- 
chem., 34, pp. 664-7 (1928). 

THE QUESTION OF PRIORITY IN THE DISCOVERY OF THERMO- 
PLASTIC GUTTA-PERCHA-LIKE, BALATA-LIKE, AND SHELLAC-LIKE 
Propucts FROM RUBBER AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION.—Harry L. 
Fisher, Kaut., 5, pp. 47-8 (1929). Reply—F. Kirchoff, Ibid, 
p. 48. Reply—Harry L. Fisher. J/bid. p. 65. 

COMPARATIVE INVESTIGATIONS OF THIURAM (A VULCACIT 
Propuct) ANp TuAps.—A. van Rossem, Kaut., 5, pp. 39-43 (1929). 

CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE ACCELERATOR “TUADS”, AND 
Irs ImiraTIons.—Werner Esch, Kaut., 5, p. 62 (1929). 

THE RESISTANCE TO BENDING OF EASILY DEFORMABLE Ma- 
TERIALS, ESPECIALLY OF VULCANIZED RuBBER.— R. Ariano, India 
Rubber J., 77, p. 139 (1929). 

THE FoRM AND SIZE OF THE MICELLES OF CELLULOSE AND 
Russer.—J. Hengstenberg and H. Mark, Z. Krist., 69, pp. 271-84 
(1928). 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON THE VISCOSITY AND EASE OF 
PRECIPITATION OF SOLS OF CELLULOSE ACETATE AND RUBBER.— 
G. S. Whitby and W. Gallay, Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., (preprint) 
[31 -23, ps 1 (1929): 

VoL_uME CompounpING.—F. H. Cotton, India Rubber J., Apr. 
30, 1929, pp. 583-4. 

THE PRESERVATION OF TROPICAL FRUITS WITH LaTEx.—W. 
Spoon, India Rubber J., Apr. 20, 1929, p. 586. 

CONCERNING ANTIOXIDANTS.—T. L. Garner, India Rubber J., 
Apr. 27, 1929, pp. 623-4 and 634. 

THE OXIDATION OF VULCANIZED RuBBer.—A. van Rossem and 
P. Dekker, Rubber Age, (N. Y.), Apr. 25, 1929, pp. 85-8, and 
May 10, 1929, pp. 143-5. 

THe BEHAVIOR OF THE SELENIUM COMPOUND VANDEX IN 
Russer Mixincs.—Dr. Rudolf Ditmar and Manfred Rachner. 
Gummi-Ztg., 1929. Vol. 43, No. 28, pp. 1583-1584. 

INVESTIGATIONS OF LyopHIL Cottoms. 1. On Osmotic Tests 
and Viscosity Measurements of Rubber Solutions.—Kroeplin, 
with W. Brumshagen collaborating in experiments. Kolloid-Z., 
1929. Vol. 47, No. 4, pp. 294-304. Tables, graphs. 

COAGULATION PHENOMENA IN Hevea Latex. VIII. Influence 
of Some Heavy Metal Salts on Coagulation and Coalescence.— 
O. de Vries and N. Beumée-Nieuwland. Arch. Rubbercultuur, 
1929. Vol. 13, No. 3, pp. 125-204. Tables. English version, 
205-218. 

INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF A TERPENIC Propuct.—Emile 
Rouxville, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 1929. Vol. 6. No. 50, pp. 9-12. 

On THE USE oF ACCELERATORS DuRING VULCANIZATION. Con- 
clusion—Dr. L. vy. Wistinghausen, Kautschuk, 1929. Vol. 5, 
No. 4, pp. 75-77. Graphs. 

VULCANIZATION AND STRUCTURE OF RusBBER.—Dr. Heinrich 
Loewen. Kautschuk, 1929. Vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 77-79. Diagrams. 

TITANIUM DIOXIDE IN THE RusBBER INpDUstTRY.—Dr. Rudolf 
Ditmar. Kautschuk, 1929. Vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 79-81. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION AND 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF RuBBER.—Prof. Dr. Lothar Hock 
and Dr. Guido Fromandi. Kautschuk, 1929. Vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 
81-82. Table. 

RATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL ACCELERATORS 
oF VULCANIZATION.—R. Thiollet and.G. Martin. Caoutchouc & 
gutta-percha, 1929. Vol. 26, No. 302, pp. 14,494-14,497. 

STupy OF THE ACTION OF MIXTURES OF CRUDE OZOKERITE AND 
AGERITE ON THE AGING OF RuBBER Mrxi1ncs.—Dr. F. Kirchhof. 
Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, 1929. Vol. 26, No. 302, pp. 14,501- 
14,503. Tables. 

PRESERVING RUBBER LATEX WitTH Borax.—N. Beumée-Nieuw- 
land. Arch. Rubbercultuur, 1928, 12, pp. 441-53. 

DETERMINATION OF THE RUBBER CONTENT IN LATEX PRESERVED 
With Soptum PHosPHATE AND ForMALiIn.—W. Spoon and 
N. Beumée-Nieuwland. Arch. Rubbercultuur, 1928, 12, pp. 
659-74. 

Prasticiry DETERMINATIONS IN CRUDE Rusper. VI. Changes 
in Plasticity on Keeping—O de Vries. Arch. Rubbercultuur, 
1928, 12, pp. 411-22. 

PuysicAL INFLUENCE OF SELENIUM Rep oN ACCELERATED 
RuBBER MixturES.—R. Ditmar. Chem, Zeit., 1929, 53, p. 239. 
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Rubber Questionnaire 
First Quarter 1929* 


Long Tons 


_ a Se —_ 





Inventory 
at Endof Produc- Ship Con- 
RECLAIMED RUBBER Quarter tion ments sumption 
Reclaimers solely (9) ....esseecess 4,787 22,516 23,431 5 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (24) 7,564 31,036 10,807 26,240 
Other manufacturers (81) .......... 5,376 peau es 17,643 
DIR c'o niseheisccnnecnssewnes 17,727 53,552 34,23 43,888 
Long Tons 
Consump- Due on 
Scrap RuBBEk Inventory tion Contract 
Reclaimers solely (9) ........sceeee- 20,997 29,455 17,216 
Mauufacturers who also reclaim (21)... 36,710 41.546 20,322 
Other manufacturers (14) ........ 1,428 os 
Re ss Sor ot bee ee ose o 59,135 71,001 37,538 


TONS OF RUBBER CONSUMED IN RUBBER PRODUCTS AND TOTAL 
SALES VALUE OF SHIPMENTS 


Total Sale s 
Crude Value of 


Rubber Shipments of 
Propucts Long Manufactured 
lines and Tire Sundries Tons Rubber Products 


Automsbiie and motor truck pneumatic casings 82,268 $141,240,000 







Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes.. 15,736 20,558,000 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes) ........ 189 318,000 
Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings and tubes).. 248 584,000 
Aeroplane casings and tubes ...............- 27 147,000 
ee Oe re 2,209 4,253,000 
A ee SEE CONE occ cs tandaserneeseeenion 182 577,000 
Tire sundries and repair materials ........... 1,232 4,376,000 
RE A died kane ee okie boacraee es seearee 102,091 $172, 053,000 
Total Sales 
Crude Value of 

Rubber Shipments of 

PRopUcTS ang Manufactured 

( ther Rubber Products: Tons Rubber Products 
SOE QOOEE  éiccceccsectesasues 5,783 $28,835,000 
PP  ctuutowshachebbnwns ks i eenes 3,827 20,986,000 
wire and compounds...... 1,071 8,199,000 






sundries, surgical rubber 


i) 


230,000 
682,000 


apparel Achha eae eS ee > ahne nace bane 653,000 








SS eee ee 1,362,000 
Automobile fabrics 2.447 ,000 
Other rubberized 1,739,000 
Penn WE CODE. oo oc cn cs ces eeaseneee coe 1,587,000 
i RE. a Geauminceaticemasaleg «sews i; 5,774,000 
Rubber flooring .........--seeeee ee eeeeeeee 892.000 
Sporting goods, toys and novelties ........... 1,578,000 
Miscellaneous, not included in any of the above 
ONE kakuswane Ne 719 3,109,000 
Ee ee rere E eT Er ery 16,189 $80,073,000 
Grand totals—all prod. lots aco ocice maken 118.280 $252,.126,000 


INVENTORY OF RUBBER IN THE UNITED STATES AND AFLOAT 


Long Tons 
A 





On Hanxp Plantation Para Al 1 Other _ Totals 
ee, — 62,258 2,230 1,127 65,615 
Importers and dealers ........ 27,626 1,446 29,495 

Totals on hand .......... 89,884 3,676 95,110 

AFLOAT . 
Manufacturers .......ccees00; 12,265 12,265 
Importers and dealers ....... 38,918 136 17 39,071 

REE SANE CS laine cere 51,183 136 17 51,336 


*Number of rubber manufacturers that a seg data was 169; crude rub- 
ber importers and dealers, 39; reclaimers (solely), 9; total daily average num- 
ber of employes on basis of third week of January, 1929, was 158,971. 

It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption 
and the grand total sales value figures to be approximately 92 per cent; 
the grand total crude rubber inventory and afloat figures 95 per cent; the 
reclaimed rubber production 93 per cent. reclaimed consumption 73 per 
cent and reclaimed inventory 78 per cent of the total for the entire industry. 

Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 





Rubber Manufacturers Association 
Statistics for First Three Months—1929 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association has compiled the follow- 
ing estimates based on answers to its questionnaire, which have 
been raised to 100 per cent, covering operations in the rubber in- 
dustry for the first three months of this year. All figures are 


estimated totals for the United States in the period under review. 
The estimated amount of crude rubber consumed in the manufac- 


India Rubber World 


ture of all rubber products in the United States during the first 
quarter of 1929.was 128,565 tons, of which 110,960 tons were con- 
sumed in the manufacture of tires and tire sundries, including 
bicycle and airplane tires. Stocks of crude rubber on hand as of 
March 31, 1929, totaled 100,115 tons; while rubber afloat for 
United States ports as of March 31, 1929, totaled 54,038 tons. 

The estimated total sales value of shipments of all rubber prod- 
ucts manufactured in the United States amounted to $274,050,000, 
of which $187,014,000 represented the total sales value of ship- 
ments of tires and tire sundries, including bicycle and airplane 
tires. The production of reclaimed rubber was estimated at 57,582 
tons, of which 60,113 tons were consumed in the United States 
during the first quarter of 1929. 





Foreign Trade Information 


lor further information concerning the inquiries listed below 
address United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
foreign and Domestic Commerce, Koom 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y 








NuM- City PuRCHASE 
RER Com MobITy AND COUNTRY OR AGENCY 
37,83¢ bD  DUKEE:  Shicsicn eee cneeessdee A OINAN, CODIDR 5630426008 Both 
S/,074 Ganvas SHOES <..0.ss0005 «berlin, Germany .......+ Agency 
S7.008 Tites csccss rer rerr ys . Tegucigalpa, Honduras. . Both 
37,912 Druggists’ sundries — an 
novelties ..... seeeeseeee+Montreal, Canada ...... Both 
37,916 Druggists’ sundries .......Sofia, Bulg: NERO © 6 bterwsa te . Agency 
37,926 Tires and tubes ........+.+leheran, Persia ........ Agency 
37,930 Soles ...... errr -Frankfort, Germany ....Agency 
38,010 Rubber goods ..... +++.e++eRosario, Argentina ..... Agency 
38,011 Overshoes and snow shoes. --Berlin, Germany ....... Agency 
38,015 Shoes ...... Seats er5 ..Frankfort, Germany..... Agency 
38,034 Elastic braid ..occcccseses Frankfort, Germany..... Purchase 
38,049 Orthopedic rubber and in- 
fants’ sanitary goods..... Buenos Aires, Arg...... Agency 
38,114 Tires and tubes. -Plymouth, England .-. Agency 
38,115 Railway brake gear parts. Johannesburg, S. A...... Purchase 
5,344 “TOS cksescs ssn ess sels eeBOTOs GGCHIANY oscc02 Agency 
38,152 Carnival toys .............Silberhuette, Germany...Agency 
38,178 Bathing caps, shoes, snow- 
shoes, hot water bottles, 
Ol RM Sissies cae ewe --+Prague, Czechoslovakia. . Agency 
38,210 Samp dishes, cfc. .icc<s0e0 Vancouver, Canada - Purchase 
DRLELe ORS caeecs cancun +oeeeeBerlin, Germany ....... Agency 
Balloons «2.2%. 906'o0-s see AOEAS, SMGIA: 5660506000 Agency 
Transmission belts. eeeeeeee5a0 Paulo, Brazil - Purchase 
BS eee -Constantinople, Turkey. .Mgency 
38,308 Overshoes ........ .o.....eFrankfort, Germany Agency 
36,309 FOGtbWEAF 66s <ee sca eee | ‘openhagen, Denmark. . . Agency 
Ay UR er Offenbach, Germany..... Agency 
38,311 Pencil erasers ...... Glasgow , seotland ..... Agency 
38,312 Tennis balls, bathing “caps, 
and specialty goods ......Johannesburg, S. A......Agency 
SB,.313. Tires and GRR 2. eccscces mnenGed, TfaG. <isccex Agency 
38,314 Mineral rubber .........eLondon, England ....... Purchase 
ae) Pee Ga bsp iesen shes eae Addis Ababa, Ethiopia...Agency 
38,333 Bathing caps, shoes, etc....Naples, Italy .......... Agency 
38,379 Pencil erasers and rubber 
DE cu sankeaie ae eee | ey ee ee Agency 
38,391 “Batons: occs <<<: eseee+e.Melbourne, Australia....Purchase 
BR404 PRNOGNS okies cicsv er awes Glasgow, Scotland. . Agency 
SEND BOGS: oanisss4 26000 eae Guatemala City, Guate- 
WUD: Ss tes os se seen Purchase 
38,450 Tires and tubes ....... -Montevideo, Uruguay....Agency 
oS Re oS eran en : Chemnitz, Germany..... Agency 
REMOG Tires: cs onccccssas ; ..Hamburg, Germany.....Both 
38,514 ‘Surgical goods .....00.0<.0« : {Lourenco Marques, Portu- 
guese, E. A. ......++eFurchase 
BU eee) RES. cos snceunewmsan ae .-.Berlin, Germany......... Agency 
38,534 Sundries and specialties....Panama City. Panama...Agency 
38,535 Sundries and specialties....Panama City, Panama. ..Agency 





Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
are now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


NUMBER Speciat CrrcuLars 

2290 French Tire Exports, Month of February, 1929. 

2292. French Footwear Exports, Month of February, 1929. 

2294 British Exports of Footwear, February, 1929. 

2295 British Exports of Automobile Casings, February, 1929. 

2298 South African Market for Hose. 

2299 Steady Market in Malaya for Footwear. 

2300 Future Market for American Tires in Ethiopia. 

2301 United States Consumption of Crude and Reclaimed Rubber During 
1928. 

2309 Final Reports of Deziers’ Stock of Automobile Tires in the United 
States, April 1, 1929. 


2310 Italian Tire Exports During Calendar Year 1928. 

2311 Comparative Exports of Solid Tires from the United States, Canada, 
The United Kingdom, Germany, and Italy, Calendar Year, 1928. 

2321 Mexican Tire Market fer 1928. 

2323 Canadian Tire Exports, Month of March 1929. 

2324 Canadian Tire Exports, First Quarter of 1929. 

2325 Canadian Footwear Exports, First Quarter of 1929. 

2326 Canadian Exports of Belting and Hose, First Quarter of 1929. 
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Snappy Raincoat 




















Kidtex Slicker 


cemented, and strapped. 
lengths, 
chest sizes 34 to 
made of the same fabric, 
a convertible collar with cor- 
stand, and 
Jamaica 


in varied 


shoulders, 
duroy 
Mig. Co., 


slash 
Plain, 


R A I N- 

Ce: Ae 
is an essential i 
every man’s 
wardrobe. A 
model that will 
surely please is 
the Kidtex 
slicker here 
illustrated. This 
coat is made of 


medium _ weight, 
plain service 
Kidtex fabric, 


with a lining to 
harmonize. It is 
single - breasted 
and scuare-shoul- 
dered, with a cor- 
duroy stand - up 
collar through the 
tabs of which is 
run a leather 
strap. The patch 
pockets have flaps 
and the sleeves 
have tabs. All 
seams are sewed, 
The coat is made 


to 54 inches, and 
Another model is 


but with raglan 


pockets.—Clifton 
3oston Mass. 


Dolls with Rubber Arms and 
Legs 


HE little girl of the present genera- 

tion who delights in dolls is far more 
fortunate than were her grown-up sisters in 
the types of these toys offered for her 
pleasure. It must be confessed that the 
playthings made years ago were not nearly 
so natural or lifelike as the present-day 
variety. Especially attractive and realistic 
are the dolls manufactured by the Ideal 
Novelty & Toy Co., 273 Van Sinderen 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Three of the mod- 
els are pictured below. 

“Tickletoes” will tickle the heart of any 
yeung miss. The doll sleeps, clasps her 
hands, sucks her thumb, enjoys her pacifier, 
and wears rubber panties, just like baby 
sister. ‘“‘Tickletoes” has live rubber arms 
and legs. Furthermore, when squeezed, she 
cries, for she has a voice in each leg as 
well as in her body. And please note her 
dainty little outfit. All Ideal dolls are 
exquisitely dressed in the latest fashion. 


3aby Smiles” duplicates nearly all the 
cute tricks of “Tickletoes.’ The arms 
are of flexible washable rubber. “Baby 
Smiles,” like a majerity of Ideal dolls, 


enjoys also a rtibber pacitier. 

Isn’t “Cuddles” darling? She, too, has 
rubber arms and a pacifier. She sleeps 
and cries, sucks her thumb, and clasps her 
hands. All these dolls come different 
models and sizes, although the character- 
istic qualities of each type are retained. 


Sport Soles of Rubber 


MEX and women who dress as fastidi- 


ously for play as for the day’s 


formal moments 
will want their 
shoes Plytex 
Soled. To match 
the varying 
colors of sport 
shoes, Plytex is 
offered in black, 
tan, neutral, and 
pure crepe—the 
colors con- 
trasted in pleas- 
ing harmony. 
Steady Tread 
soles and heels 
for both men’s 
and women’s 
shoes are other 
products of 
quality. There 
is something 
firm and strong 
about these 
soles and heels. 
Rubber cleats 
that grip the 
grass and turf, 
a sturdy sand 
blast 


more 

















finish—they 
mination to play a better game. 
more, they give the wearer 


fit 


Plytex Sole 


sO 


well 


the 


the deter- 
Further- 
appearance 


oi a champion.—Essex Rubber Co., Tren- 


ton, N. ie 








“Tickletoes” 














Playthings Made 
Partly of Rubber 





wy 














“Baby Smiles” 


~ 
ee SUCKS THUMB 


“Cuddles” 
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Modish Marine Millinery 


HE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., New 

Haven, Conn., offers a tempting array 
of bathing caps that is le dernier crie in 
beach fashions. Three especially attractive 
models are here illustrated. 





SR 1243 





$R1522) 


“Treasure Chest,” SR 1295, is the popu- 
lar aviator cap now displaying the design 
of a girl diving after a treasure chest at 
the bottom of the ocean. This cap may be 

















SR 1295 


had in red, blue, green, black, and white. 
The most original creation in years is 


“The Vagabond.” SR 1243, a four-piece 
sport hat. This comes in white with black 
trimming. Another hat with a slightly 


different brim is made in assorted colors. 

Another chic model is SR 1522. This 
close-fitting cap is relieved from severity 
by the large bow perched jauntily at a 
fetching angle near the top of the crown. 
Other smart models in assorted colors are 
also fashioned after the trim felts so popu- 
lar for street wear. 


Coat for Stormy Days or 
Beach Wear 


EMININE fashions are subject also 

to the whims of Jupiter Pluvius. But 
doubt arises as to whether any woman 
would object to rain or a “mere man” mak- 
ing her wear so smart a coat as the one 
here illustrated. It is a Parisian model 
made of light weight rubberized linen 
weave fabric with a modernistic leaf de- 


ip 
eo 








India Rubber World 


sign developed in black and gray on a white 
background. The garment is fashioned 
with the nobby French collar, raglan 
sleeves, novelty patch pockets, and a 
double-ring belt all around. The linen 
is hand-blocked. This single-breasted coat 
has a moisture-proofed lining that makes 
it so serviceable for rainy days and beach 
wear. The collar is cut with a point in the 











New York Times Studios 


Harris Raincoat 


back and fastens close about the neck, to 
prevent any danger of sunburn when the 
coat is donned st the beach. The garment 
comes in misses’ sizes 14 to 20.—Harris 
Raincoat Co., Seventh Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


525 


Stunning Ensembles for Milady at the Beach 


VERY so often something really new 

appears to gladden the heart of the 
feminine world. Now it is the newest 
and most unique creations for beach wear. 
The Para Seashore Togs—coolie coats, 
capes, bandannas, vanity 


tic satin, of moire silk, of plain silk with 
Viennese designs, and also of brocaded 
silk. Both the coat and cape are made 
in the many beautiful colors so popular 
with the fashionable world, either to 


match the bathing suit or in a striking 
contrast. 

The smart bandanna is fashioned in all 
colors to match beach ensembles, in plain 
or moire silk, or modernistic satin. The 

style here pictured matches 





bags, and kits—are made of 
rubberized, lustrous _ silks, 
two-toned moires, and satins. 
Modernistic is the word for 
these colorful creations skill- 
fully decorated with Vien- 
nese designs. 

The coolie coat comes in 
several models, of modernis- 
tic satin, of moire silk with 
contrasting moire trimming, 
or of plain silk with mod- 
ernistic trimming. The coat 
in the illustration is made 
of plain silk with the mod- 
ernistic trimming cemented 
on the collar, on the patch 
pocket, on the back, and 
again on the lower corners 
in front. 

The cape has a large ruff 
that sets off so well the 








the cape in the group illus- 
tration. 

The bags, which are 
shown in the group illustra- 
tion, also are designed to 
complete the ensemble, in 
modernistic satin, or plain, 
moire, or brocaded silk. 
The bathing-suit bag, which 
has a zipper fastening, boasts 
of two compartments: one 
for the wet suit, and the 
other for the dry garments. 
The vanity bag is an im- 
portant detail in the cos- 
tume of the fair bather, for 
it is created to contain all 
the feminine foibles so nec- 
essary and‘dear to the fe- 
male of the species. These 








charm of the wearer. This 
wrap is made of modernis- 


The Para Seashore Togs 


chic models are products 
of the Para Rubber Co., 
341 Halsey St, Newark, 
N:. J. 
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The Rubber Industry in America 
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The Aetna Rubber Co., Cleveland, O., 
at its Ashtabula plant is manufacturing 
Aetna sheet rubber flooring in mar- 
bleized block design. This flooring is 
made 36 and 48 inches wide and is fur- 
nished in rolls 39 feet long, with many 
different colors and in 4, 6, and 9-inch 
square blocks. These blocks are not 
individual, but are vulcanized into one 
solid sheet, thus eliminating one of the 
hazards of cut tile floors, namely, too 
many seams. 

Distributers have been appointed in 
the principal cities of the United States, 
who report a favorable reception of the 
new flooring. A. J. Huston is Aetna’s 
vice president and sales manager. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
has purchased a new Lockheed-Vega 
four-passenger plane for use in transport- 
ing its officers and sales representatives 
between various branches. This ship 
will succeed the Fairchild four-passenger 
plane which the company has used for 
about one year. Lee Shoenhair, who 
recently succeeded ‘Cy’ Caldwell as 
pilot for Goodrich, will pilot the new 
ship. 


Paul W. Litchfield, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., recently was elected a director of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. He will represent the fifth 
election district, composed of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Kentucky. 


The Triangle Tire & Rubber Co., 
Canton, O., besides continuing to make 
tires and inner tubes, will produce also 
garden hose, desk pads, stair treads, 
and a general line of mechanical goods. 
Evan Brewster is executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


“ture 


The American Hard Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has announced the promotion 
of W. E. Johnson to superintendent 
and D. V. Cowan as production super- 
visor. Both men, who have been with 
the company approximately eleven 
years, stepped up from positions as as- 
sistants to their new titles, after having 
served as active heads. They were 
honored at a meeting of sixty foremen 
and assistants at a dinner held on May 


14. A. Light, who has been with the 
company fifty-seven years, acted as 
toastmaster. 

Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., Nor- 


wood, O., has awarded a contract to 
Austin Co. for an addition to manufac- 
rubber rolls for paper-making 
machines. A ten-ton bridge crane will 


be installed. 


New Campaign for 
Goodrich Sport Shoes 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., has inaugurated a new advertising 
campaign for its sport shoes, that will 
continue throughout the season. An out- 
standing feature is the use of the testimony 
of Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance, great 
Indian athlete and warrior, hero of the 
gridiron and battlefield. Long Lance is 
pictured in full native regalia on a horse 
before his tepee. His autographed letter 
is printed and a brief account of his ex- 
ploits is given. The remainder of the copy 
is devoted to an illustrated description of 
the sport shoes. This advertisement will 
be conspicuously placed in the outstanding 
magazines for boys to attract the attention 
of the young readers who, naturally, will 
show it to their parents and want sport 
shoes just like those of Long Lance. 
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W. O’Neil, president of the General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., announced that 
his company is about to complete negotia- 
tions for the purchase of a fleet of cabin 
monoplanes to be used in a nation-wide tour 
of the United States, Mexico, Cuba, and 
Canada. With this fleet it is planned to 
demonstrate the practicability and super- 
iority of theavier-than-air machines for 
commercial transportation purposes, not 
only in single units but also as a fleet 
operation. 


The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp.’s presi- 
dent, Paul W. Litchfield, Akron, O., re- 
cently discussed in conference with 
President Herbert Hoover the plans for 
the construction of a huge super-dirigi- 
ble for use in the trans-Pacific mail 
service. The ship would carry a crew 
of about fifty, would have accommoda- 
tions for about one hundred passengers 
and a cargo of ten tons of mail. The 
speed would be about ninety miles per 
hour. 


Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
was named referee for the International 
500-mile automobile race at the Indian- 
apolis Motor Speedway held on May 30. 


Edward S. Babcox, publisher of the 
India Tire and Rubber Review, recently 
donated to Akron University, Akron, O., 
two annual scholarships to encourage 
interest in trade-publication work. The 
scholarships, based on character, schol- 
astic standing, and experience, are to 
be awarded each spring to two members 
of the junior class. During his senior 
year, each of the winners will receive 
$150 in cash. 

The C. P. Hall Co. has 
the removal of its offices to 504-505 
Akron Savings & Loan Building, Ak- 
ron, O. The telephone number remains 
unchanged, Main 3340. 


announced 


Tes 


Returning to Akron after a ten-year 
absence, S. Oxon and A. S. Bishop, 
managers of the Manchester branch and 
of the commercial tire department, re- 
spectively, of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton, 
England, expressed amazement at the 
growth of the home plant. Both men, 
natives of England, were in Akron 
about a decade ago for a factory course. 
They will spend several weeks in the 
United States studying conditions. 

Left to right: J. M. Linforth, 
Goodyear Export Co., Akron, O.; S. 
Oxon; A. E. Patterson, Goodyear Ex- 
port Co.; and A. S. Bishop. 
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Toledo Rubber Products Corp., 630 
Highland Ave., Toledo, O., has been char- 
tered with a capital of $50,000 by E. W. 
Coble, F. M. Williams, formerly of the 
Williams & Thorner Candy Co., William 
F. Miller, and Virgil Dunlap. It is ex- 
pected that the new plant, when fully 
ecuipped, will employ 125 workers to start. 
Rubber rugs will be, for a time at least, the 
company’s principal product. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., throvgh its president, Paul W. 
Litchfield, has confirmed the purchase of 
the old Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. plant at 
Akron. This plant was bought because of 
its convenient position between the Good- 
year plants Nos. 1 and 2. No statement 
has been issued regarding the use that will 
be made of the acquisition. 


The Columbia Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, O., was duly adjudicated 
bankrupt on May 1. The first meeting 
of creditors was held on May 27 at the 
Court of Appeals Room, Court House, 
Mansfield, before William C. Beer, 
referee in bankruptcy. 


A. H. Noah, formerly general manager 
of the Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
is recovering from an illness at City 
Hospital, Akron, where he was taken 
on May 11. Since his condition had 
hecome worse following his return from 
Florida where he spent the winter, it 
was necessary to send him to the 
hospital. 


Victor A. Parker, long and well 
known in the rubber industry, has 
joined The R. H. Frietag Manufactur- 
ing Co., Akron, O., in the capacity of 
sales representative. 


G. L. Seeley, for several years a mem- 
ber of the Export Co., Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., recently left 
Akron for South America in the inter- 
ests of the company. 


The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, O., has 
announced the appointment of J. K. 
Brenton as advertising manager. He 
was formerly assistant advertising mana- 
ger, and he now fills the position held 
by H. R. Baker, who recently resigned 
from the company. 


National Rubber Machinery Co. 


The National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, O., reports sales for the first 
quarter of the current year aggregating 
$1,034,147, compared with $757,702 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1927, an increase 
of 36.2 per cent. 


Mohawk Flat Tread Casings 


The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
now makes 29 by 5.00 in the 6-ply Flat 
Tread Special type. This is the original 
equipment for the following 1929 cars: 
Chandler, DeSoto, Durant, Elcar, Graham- 
Paige, Pontiac, and Whippet. Mohawk is 
also making 30 by 6.50 in the 6-ply Flat 
Tread Special Balloon casing. This is the 
original equipment for 1929 on Auburn, 
Reo, and Locomobile. 








India Rubber World 


New President of Adamson Machine Co. 


When Alexander Adamson, founder, 
president, and general manager of The 
Adamson Machine Co., Akron, O., died 
on March 3, a place was left vacant in 
his organization that only a most capable 
man could fill. In view of this, it is signifi- 














Russell B. Koontz 


cant to note that Russell B. Koontz, long 
associated with Mr. Adamson, was elected 
president and general manager at a special 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
company. 

Mr. Koontz began working for Alex- 
ander Adamson in 1902. His rise in the 


Repair Material 





J. G. Scales 


With the completion of the new Good- 
rich tire plant at Atlanta, Ga., building 
operations to begin early this summer to 
be completed in time for tire manufactur- 
ing the first of next year, The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O., will have 
eight manufacturing units in its world- 
wide organization. The parent plant with 
120 acres of floor space is at Akron. A 
new tire warehouse, just completed, added 
316,000 feet of floor space to the parent 
plant. Other plants are located at 
Colombes, France; Leyland, England; 
Yokohama, Japan; Kitchener, Ont., Can- 
ada, and Los Angeles, Calif. The first of 
this year a tire-cord mill at Thomaston, 


company reads like the story of a Horatio 
Alger hero—a man who made good because 
ne had the “stuff” in him to make good. 
Russell Koontz has held the positions of 
superintendent, manager, secretary-treas- 
urer, and assistant general manager. In 
fact, when Mr. Adamson incorporated his 
company in 1909, Mr. Koontz became 
secretary-treasurer and held that office until 
his promotion in March, 1929. 

Prior to his connection with the Adam- 
son organization, he was with The B. F. 
Goodrich Co, from 1893 to 1895, and again 
as manager of the St. Louis branch from 
1898 to 1899. During 1895 to 1898 Mr. 
Koontz worked for the Palmer Pneumatic 
Tire Co., Chicago, Ill. The three years 
before he joined with Mr. Adamson were 
spent in the service of E. & H. Dens- 
more Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Koontz was born in Greensburg, 
Summit Co., O. He attended the coun- 
try schools, a preparatory school, Buchtel 
College, and Ohio Northern University. 
He was graduated with the degree of Civil 
Engineer in 1893, 

Many prominent organizations claim him 
as a member, including the Masonic Lodge, 
the United States and Ohio chambers of 
commerce, the Akron City and Masonic 
Club, and the Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Koontz resides at 154 Massillon Rd., 
Akron, O. 


Sales Manager 


In March, J. G. Scales was placed in 
charge of repair material sales for The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Akron, O. Mr. Scales has had con- 
siderable experience in selling repair 
and vulcanizing equipment and assisting 
dealers in the best methods of vulcan- 
izing work. He began his service for 
Goodyear in 1912 when he was chief 
chemist for the Canadian Goodyear or- 
ganization. A year and a half later, he 
was made assistant to the superinten- 
dent of the Akron mechanical goods 
plant. He served in the development 
department before he was assigned to 
sundries sales in 1926. During the 
World War he was in charge of repair 
materials and methods in the army 
schools. 


Goodrich Expansions 


Ga., was acquired, its capacity to be more 
than doubled. 

Goodrich expansion operations, planned 
and under construction, aggregate a total 
of more than $10,000,000 of which about 
$7,500,000 is being expended in building the 
Atlanta plant and increasing tire-cord 
facilities at the Martha Mills at Thomas- 
ton. The Thomaston cotton mills, how- 
ever, will not supply all the cotton prod- 
ucts required in manufacturing many of the 
32,000 products made by this huge indus- 
try. Other mills in various parts of this 
country produce millions of yards of fabric 
and cord for thousands of products of com- 
bined rubber and cotton. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


The General Atlas Chemical Co., con- 
trolled by Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
60 Wall St. New York, N. Y., has 
taken over the sale of Gastex gas black 
as of May 1. The Grasselli Chemical 
Co., Cleveland. O., formerly handled 
this gas black although it was developed 
and manufactured by Henry L. Doherty 
& Co. 

This change in sales arrangement is 
due to the absorption of the Grasselli 
company by the duPont interests whose 
policy is to sell only products of their 
own manufacture. C. T. Wright, vice 
president of the General Atlas Chemical 
Co., is in charge of operation. F .C. 
Batchellor, formerly with Ault & Wi- 
borg, is sales manager, and Dr. D. J. 
Beaver is director of the laboratory for 
technical service. 


F. B. Davis, Jr., president of the 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the intention of the 
company to continue planting operations 
on a moderate scale on its great rubber 
plantations in the Far East during the 
current year. The company’s holdings 
are in Sumatra and Malaya. The num- 
ber of trees now totals more than 12,- 
000,000 covering more than 140 square 
miles. The company, through develop- 
ing strains of super-yielding trees, and 
through economies, expects to reduce 
its cost of production each year. The 
plantation yield is large enough to sup- 
ply only a part of the company’s crude 
rubber needs, and the remainder is 
bought in the open market. 


Nagle Machine Co., manufacturer of 
rubber working machinery, Erie, Pa., 
has announced that Garrett C. Burgess 
is now acting as exclusive agent for 
Nagle products in Michigan. Mr. Bur- 
gess has had considerable experience in 
rubber working machinery and for about 
twenty years was employed by the 
United States Rubber Co. 


Keystone Tire & Rubber Co. New 
York, N. Y., adjudged bankrupt on 
February 14, has liabilities amounting 
to $497,643, while its assets amount to 
$12,831, including the main item ac- 
counts payable, $12,713. 


Dr. Ellwood B. Spear, for over six 
years chief chemist of the Thermatomic 
Carbon Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. has re- 
signed. Dr. Spear is enjoying a vaca- 
tion at his summer home in Wilton, 
N. H. 


Robert Stewart has been appointed 
superintendent of the Goodyear Clear- 
water Cotton Mills No. 2 now under 
construction at Rockmart, Ga., according 
to an announcement by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. He had 
been assistant manager of the Goodyear 
Devon Mills at New Bedford, Mass. 
Mr. Stewart was born at Woonsocket, 
R. I. Heisa graduate of Tufts College. 
For six years he was overseer of carding 
for S. Slater & Sons, Webster, Mass. 
He resigned that position to become 
assistant superintendent at Devon Mills. 


The United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., has announced the ap- 
pointment of G. M. Tisdale as director 
of purchases. He had been assistant 
general purchasing agent for the com- 
pany since 1921. Prior to this connec- 
tion, Mr. Tisdale, who is an Annapolis 
man, was with the United States Navy 
until 1920 when he attained the rank of 
lieutenant commander. 

The company has announced also the 
appointment of L. M. Simpson as 
general sales manager of its tire depart- 
ment. Starting with the United States 
Rubber Co., at Los Angeles more than 
10 years ago, Mr. Simpson has had a 
steady advancement in the organization, 
due to his clear-cut grasp of tire mer- 
chandising. He also served as branch 
manager at Sacramento, Calif., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Portland, Ore. Then he 
went to Detroit as central manager, tire 
sales, with Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and Toledo, and surrounding 
territory as his field of operations. 
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Recently he has been stationed at the 
general offices of the company in 
New York. 


Middleton & Co. Ltd. has an- 
nounced the removal of its offices to 
44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y., and 
the change of its telephone number to 
Whitehall 5671. 


Neil Currie, Jr., for the past five 
years managing engineer of the motor 
department of the Pittsfield Works of 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been named manager of the 
Philadelphia Works of the company. 
Robert V. Good, section superintendent 
in the Schenectady Works since Jan- 
uary 1, 1928, has been named assistant 
to the manager at Philadelphia. 


C. S. Ching, director of industrial and 
public relations, United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., was reelected 
president of the American Management 
Association at its meeting held in New 
York early in May. All other officials 
also were reelected. 


Brighton Mills Now in Georgia 


Brighton Mills, located in Passaic, N. 
J., since 1900, are completing a move 
begun three years ago when _ they 
established a cord-tire-fabric unit at 
Shannon, Ga., to be followed early this 
year by a concentration of all their 
manufacturing at that point and the 
abandonment of their plants both at 


Passaic and ,Allwood, N. J. The 
general offices are being moved, ef- 
fective June 1, from Passaic to the 


Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Brighton Mills are pioneer manufac- 
turers of tire fabrics, having made the 
first piece of cotton tire fabric which 
was used in the manufacture of a bi- 
cycle pneumatic tire in 1892. They 
have continued to serve and grow with 
the tire business from the bicycle to the 
automobile tire, and have kept pace with 
the developments from the old square- 


woven type of fabric to cord-woven 
fabric as well as cord on cones. 

Their facilities in the South have 
been increased and their products cover 
a full range of tire fabrics, including 
cord, chafers, and breakers. In addi- 
tion to the machinery moved from New 
Jersey to Georgia, some departments 
have been entirely revamped and new 
machinery installed, bringing the plant 
up to date in equipment, methods, and 
efficiency. 

The officers of the company are: 
William L. Lyall, chairman of the 
board of directors; Julian K. Morrison, 
president and treasurer; Thomas M. 
Gardner, secretary; LeRoy H. Daniell, 
assistant treasurer; E. H. Bolen, as- 
sistant treasurer and assistant secretary; 
and Timothy J. Kelly, vice-president 
and factory manager. 








The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. Merger 


Announcement is made of the merger 
of The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., 
maker of mechanical rubber goods and 
Hycoe automotive products, Passaic, N. J., 
the Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
the United States Asbestos Co., Manheim, 
Pa. The merger was consummated through 
the banking firms of Hayden, Stone & Co., 
Hempnill Noyes Co., and the Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York. A. F. Townsend, 
president of The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Co., has issued the following statement : 

“A company will be formed which will 
take over the stock of these three com- 
panies, and this company will be organized 
along the lines of the U. S. Steel and 
General Motors companies. The opera- 
tions of each of the individual companies 
will be conducted by their present officers, 
and there will be no changes in the 


personnel or management of these indi- 
vidual units. 

“The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. has 
for a long time been large manufacturers 
of mechanical rubber goods, brake lining, 
clutch facings, and other accessories for 
the automobile industry. The Raybestos 
Co. and the United States Asbestos Co. 
are also outstanding manufacturers in 
similar lines, with the exception of me- 
chanical rubber goods. The combined out- 
put of these three companies, as far as 
brake lining and clutch facings are con- 
cerned, will be the largest individual unit 
in the business, and it is felt that the 
economy due to a consolidation of this 
sort in the manufacturing and selling de- 
partments, will enable the company to not 
only maintain but enhance and increase 
its position in the trade.” 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Horton & FiEtp, Feb. 21 (New Jersey), 


$125,000. A. E. and M. L. Horton, 812 
Kelsyth Road, Elizabeth, N. J., and C. H. 
Field, 529 East 22nd St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Principal office, 109 Broad St., 


Elizabeth, N. J. To manufacture rubber 
boots and shoes and other rubber goods. 
PARAMOUNT RUBBER FLOORING Corp., 
Apr. 5 (New York). $20,000. H. and G. 
Weidenbaum, 165 West 197th St., and M. 
Robson, 2 Lafayette St., all of New York, 


N. Y. Principal office, Bronx, N. Y. 
Rubber tile flooring. 
SynTHETIC RUBBER Co., Feb. 28 (Dela- 


ware), capital stock 200,000 shares with- 
out nominal or par value. A. V. Lane, 
C. S. Peabbles, and L. E. Gray, all of 
Wilmington, Del. To deal in synthetic 
rubber and other rubber products. 
Tri-State Rupper Co., Mar. 27 (New 
Jersey), $125,000. A. N. and E. Shutt, 
184 Lincoln Ave., and E. Savage, 472 
Laurel St., all of Orange, N. J. Principal 
office, 4 Sheridan Ave., Orange, N. J. To 
manufacture all kinds of rubber goods. 


FINANCIAL 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston, Mass., recently issued a letter to 
the stockholders containing the results of 
its operations for the first six months of 
its current fiscal year. The net sales for 
the period were $4,401,460.71, an increase, 
despite lower selling prices, of $177,818.15 
over last year. The net profit was 
$513,370.61 after all charges, including de- 
preciation and reserve for federal taxes, 
but before preferred and common dividends, 
and equal, after deduction of preferred 
dividends, to $5.70 per share earned on 
the commen stock for the six-month 
period. The company reports also that 
its gain in net sales has continued to im- 
prove since March 1. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., will pay a dividend of $1.25 
to all common-share holders on August 1. 
This is the first dividend since 1920 and is 
indicative of extremely favorable earnings 
for 1929. Various reports state that the 
earnings this year would be approximately 
$14 per share. 


Fisk Rubber Co. Increases Stock 

Stockholders of Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., have authorized an 
increase in common stock from 1,250,000 
to 2,000,000 shares. Present stockholders 
will be given the right to subscribe to an 
additional 851,306 shares at $11 a share 
on the basis of one new share for each 
share held. 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, 
O., has announced the removal of its 
eastern sales office from 300 Madisou 


Ave., New York, N. Y., to 250 Church 
St., also in New York. 
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Activities of 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


Adoption of New Name 


At a special meeting of The Rubber As- 
sociation of America, Inc., held on May 
10 at the Hotel Plaza, New York, N. Y., 
the name of the Association was changed 
to The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., and membership was limited to firms, 
corporations, and individuals directly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of rubber prod- 
ucts in the United States. The proposed 
changes in the constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. 

Frank A. Seiberling, president of The 
Rubber Association of America, Inc., and 
also of the Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., will continue as president of the new 
group. At the meeting he expressed his 
sincere intentions of continued cooperation. 
He, furthermore, firmly believes that the 
new organization will further the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. 


The Rubber Institute, Inc. 

At a special meeting of The Rubber In- 
stitute, Inc., also held on May 16, it was 
voted to dissolve the Institute, and to turn 
over to The Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., the unfinished business of 
the Institute as at the time of dissolution. 
The action of both organizations was taken 
as the final step in merging the interests of 
the two; and the dissolution of the Institute 
as a separate corporation was considered 
the most feasible method of transferring 
the activities of that organization to the 
new Association. That Association will 
continue the cooperative work developed 
by the Rubber Association over a period 
of years in all branches of the industry. 

The Institute had been formally organ- 
ized in New York, N. Y., on June 1, 1928. 
Representatives of forty-two rubber manu- 
facturing companies had attended and ap- 
proved the organization declaration. 
General Lincoln C. Andrews had been 
chosen director. 


New Members 
At a meeting of the board of directors 


of The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., also held on May 10 at the Hotel 
Plaza, F. B. Davis, Jr., president of the 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., was elected a director to succeed 
C. B. Seger, resigned. At the same meet- 
ing, the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Passaic, N. J., was elected to member- 
ship in The Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


Revision of List of Manufacturers and 
Rubber Products 


The Rubber Association is revising and 
bringing up-to-date its “list of American 
rubber manufacturers and manufactured 
rubber products in the United States. 
Consequently it has circulated to all manu- 
facturers of whom it has a record, forms 
listing the principal rubber products and 
has_asked the manufacturers to check and 
retirn these forms to the Association office. 
The Association will be pleased to send 
copies of this form to any manufacturers 
who may not have received them if they 
will request copies from the Association 
office at 250 West 57th St., New York, 
N.Y. 

Traffic Committee 


A regular meeting of the Traffic Com- 
mittee of The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, held at the Akron City Club, 
Akron, O., on May 22, was well attended, 
twenty members representing as many dif- 
ferent companies being present. Only 
routine business was discussed. 


Heel and Sole Division 

At a meeting of the Heel and Sole 
Division of The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, held at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel in Boston on May 14, K. W. 
Wolcott of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O., was elected chairman of the 
division for the ensuing year. D. A. 
Cutler of the Alfred Hale Rubber Co., 
Atlantic, Mass., was elected vice chair- 
man. 








Goodyear Operations 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., according to its president, 
Paul W. Litchfield, has purchased its 
third tire-fabric plant in the South. 
The company has recently obtained 
title to the plant of the American 
Textile Co., at Atco, near Carters- 
ville, Ga. The Atco mills will be 
converted from a cotton textile plant 
into a tire fabric mill and_ will 
operate 50,000 spindles, which will make 
its capacity equal to those of the two 
other fabric mills operated by Goodyear 
at Cedartown and Rockmart, Ga. 

The Atco plant has been employing 
about 650 workers. But this will be in- 
creased to 1,000 by the Goodyear com- 
pany. Housing conditions near the mill 
as well as the mill equipment will be 
materially improved immediately. The 
expansion program will amount to about 
$1,000,000. 


Construction has just been started on 
the plant at Rockmart. The contract for 
the erection of 350 houses at Rockmart 
has also been awarded. Rapid progress 
is being made on the new tire plant at 
Gadsden, Ala. This plant is to be in 
operation by early fall. 

Goodyear’s extensive operations in the 
South are in accordance with its general 
expansion program. Location of the 
textile plants in the South is a stategic 
move because the raw product is grown 
in that section. 

Work on the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corp.’s airship factory and dock is going 
forward with dispatch. This is to be 
the largest building without interior 
supports in the world. The structure is 
to be completed by the latter part of 
the summer. Construction of two airships 
will be started for the Navy as soon as the 
factory has been completed. 
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NEW JERSEY 


There has been a decided increase in 
all lines of the rubber industry during 
the past month and some of the con- 
cerns have been compelled to operate 
overtime to catch up with orders. Hose 
and belting have shown a 100 per cent 
improvement, and orders for these prod- 
ucts have nearly doubled. Factories 
manufacturing rubber tiling are operat- 
ing 24 hours a day. Hard rubber busi- 
ness has shown much improvement 
during the month. The tire situation 
remains good. The summer season has 
caused a demand for rubber shoes. 
There has been no change in the heel 
and sole production. ‘ 

C. Edward Murray, Jr., president of 
the Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
spent some time visiting in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, where his concern is 
establishing chain stores. 

William Minser, formerly with the 
Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has been made sales manager for the 
Colyear branches in Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Yakima. 

The Combination Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., announces that several new 
agencies have been established through- 
out the middle west and northwest. 
Nichols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul, Minn., 
will look after the territory in that sec- 
tion, while Warshawsky & Co., Chicago, 
is covering the Illinois territory. The 
Combination Co. is now operating to 
capacity. 

The Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., announces an increase of 100 per 
cent in business over last month. The 
company is now operating 24 hours a 
day. New equipment was recently 
added and the company is now able to 
fill orders for rubber tiling. 


Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
N. J., reports that business shows some 
improvement over last month. 

The Thermoid Company, Trenton, 
N. J., announces that the plant is run- 
ning to capacity and that conditions 
are good for the coming season. 


F. Robert Lee, general sales manager 
of the Thermoid Company, has been 
on an extended business trip along the 
Pacific Coast. He visited the company’s 
offices in the West and was absent for 
three weeks. 

The Luzerne Rubber Co.,, Trenton, 
N. J., reports that conditions in the 
hard-rubber line show some improve- 
ment over last month. 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, will soon hold its 
summer meeting at Trenton, N. J. 
Following this, no meetings will be held 
until next fall. The organization form- 
erly held meetings monthly, but now 
meets once every two months. 


The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., reports that business is very 
good with many new orders on hand. 
A large three-story addition is being 
completed at the company’s plant at 
Welland, Ont., Canada. The Canadian 
plant became rushed with orders and it 
was necessary to build an addition. 


Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., reports that business 
has increased considerably during the 
past month. The company is now 
operating with night shifts on fire and 
garden hose and in the mill rooms. 

The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., is very busy both in the manu- 
facture of tires and tubes and also in 
the mechanical goods departments. 
The concern is working on large con- 
tracts recently received from the United 
States Steel Corp. and other corpora- 
tions. The company is preparing to 
open warehouses for tires in Atlanta, 
Ga., Nashville, Tenn., Memphis. Tenn., 
Charlotte, N. C., and Jacksonville, Fla. 

The company has opened many 
stores throughout the southern states 
during the past few weeks. The 
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Murray chain-store plan places high 
quality tires and tubes in the service of 
the customer at low prices, yet with 
profit to the dealers. The new system 
also gives automobile owners free per- 
sonal service which the mail-order 
houses can not furnish. 

Charles E. Stokes, president of the 
Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., and 
Mrs. Stokes have been spending some 
time in the Pocono Mountains. 

J. Edward Myers, superintendent of 
the Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Trenton, N. J., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Trenton Rotary Club. 

Theodore S. Cart, president of the 
Atlantic Products Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
spent two weeks in Chicago with his 
family. 

Horace B. Tobin, president of the 
Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is a member of the Grand 
Jury at Trenton. 








NEW ENGLAND 


The’ Clifton Manufacturing Co., 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., manu- 
facturer of rubberized clothing, tapes, 
etc., has reorganized its production de- 
partment. Mr. Wakefield, formerly in 
charge, has been placed at the head of 
the cost department. Miss Levine, of- 
fice manager, is to handle production in 
her department. 


Fisk Truck and Bus Tire 
Department Head 


N. B. Brodhead has been appointed as 
manager of the Truck and Bus Tire De- 
partment of the Fisk Tire Co., Inc., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., and has already 
assumed his duties in that capacity. 

Mr. Brodhead comes to Fisk with ten 
years of experience in the tire business 




















N. B. Brodhead 


and a wide acquaintance in the rubber 
business. Previous to this appointment, 
Mr. Brodhead was connected with the 


Kenyon Tire Co. as assistant to the 
president. His home is in Bryn Mawr, 
Pas 


Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., was the speaker at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon held 
on May 21. His address was in con- 
nection with the centenary of the rub- 
ber industry in the United States, 
which started in Roxbury in 1829. 

In his address Mr. Firestone paid 
high compliment to Thomas A. Edison, 
Henry Ford, Calvin Coolidge, and Her- 
bert Hoover, all of whom he counted 
among his personal friends. He ex- 
pressed the belief that Mr. Edison will 
soon succeed in developing a plant and 
a process for making rubber in this 
country, and declared that the great in- 
ventor had already achieved partial 
success. 


The American Rubber Co. held a 
rally early in May which was attended by 
more than eight hundred workmen in 
the yard of the Binney St. plant, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to inaugurate No Acci- 
dent Month. Safety talks were given by 
George S. Woodward, factory manager, 
and Patrick F. Shea, safety officer of 
the Police Department. Prizes will be 
awarded to those employes who offer 
the best slogans and rules for safety. 
The judges are Professor Carroll W. 
Doten, of M. I. T., John P. Meade, di- 
rector of the division of safety at the 
State House, and Deputy Chief Cutler 
L. Vose of the local fire department. 


Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, 
Conn., announces that final stockhold- 
ers’ meetings will be held in the near 
future to consider and confirm the vote 
and action of the board of directors 
voluntarily dissolving and its corporat- 
ing existence terminated in accordance 
with law; also to take further action as 
to liquidation of its assets, the payment 
of its indebtedness, and the winding up 
of its affairs as the stockholders may 
deem advisable. 
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A new company with the same name, 
organized under the laws of the State 
of Connecticut on January 30, 1929, is 
now operating the Middletown plant 
and producing the same Gold Seal rub- 
ber footwear for which the old com- 
pany was noted. 

The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Mal- 
den, Mass., maker of Converse athletic 
shoes, rubbers, etc., has chosen Huber 
Hoge, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to handle its account. Adver- 
tising in farm and business periodicals 
and newspapers will be used exten- 
sively. 


MIDWEST 


The Gates Rubber Co., Denver Colo., 
recently held a five-day convention at 
the factory in Denver. Forty district 
managers and field men attended. Ed- 
win J. Tesdell, manager of the accessory 
division, spoke of the strength of the 
company in the United States and 
seventy-five foreign markets and stressed 
vividly the bright future ahead for Vulco 
products. J. H. Carey, tire division sales 
manager, spoke about thé Gates Vulco 
tire. A banquet and smoker at the 
mountain chateau of President Charles 
C. Gates and a futuristic banquet at 
the factory were outstanding features 
in the entertainment. 

Seven jobbing organizations in widely 
separated sections of the United States 
have been added to the list of Vulco 
tires and tubes distributers. Recently, 
a new tire unit was completed in the 
Gates plant, which by doubling the tire 
capacity is expected to relieve the over- 
sold condition. The factory is operating 
three eight-hour shifts a day. 


Crown Rubber Co., Omaha, Neb., 
manufactures tires and auto accessories. 
The officers are C. A. Hammond- 
Knowlton, president; Dwight Williams, 
vice president and general manager; J. 
H. Davies, treasurer; Storrs Hammond- 
Knowlton, secretary; Wade E. Shep- 
pard, factory manager; Glenn B. Wil- 
liams, purchasing agent; and Alfred 
Iknayan, chemist. 


St. Clair Rubber Co., Marysville, 
Mich., through C. A. Pfeffer, general 
manager, has announced an extensive new 
program to broaden merchandising activ- 
ities. In connection with these plans, Wil- 
liam A. Watts has been appointed director 
of sales, to operate directly from the 
Marysville factory. Mr. Watts had been 
connected formerly with the Pantasote & 
Standard Textile Products Co. 


Activities of the National Tire 
Dealers’ Association, Inc. 


The National Tire Dealers’ Association 
will hold a convention on November 11-14 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Con- 
current with the convention the National 
Tire Dealers’ Association Show will be 
conducted. The latter will include an ex- 
position of tire, gasoline, garage, and 
super-service station equipment. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (Calif.) 
officials on May 19 accepted delivery at 
the United States government aeronau- 
tic station, Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif., 
of the new dirigible balloon, the ‘“Volun- 
teer,” which had been sent in sections 
from the Goodyear-Zeppelin plant in 
Akron. The dirigible named like its 
sister airships by President P. W. Litch- 
field after American cup defenders, will, 
when assembled, be 174 feet long by 36 
in diameter, will have two motors, and 
hold four passengers. Karl Lange, 
former Navy dirigible pilot, who at once 
took charge of the balloon, expected to 
get it into the air and deliver it at the 
new “dock,” as the permanent landing 
place will be called, alongside the big 
Goodyear tire works at Central and Flor- 
ence Aves., Los Angeles, on June 1. 
The dirigible will be used for some time 
to come for training and demonstration, 
or while the Goodyear-Zeppelin inter- 
ests are working out plans for transcon- 
tinental and interoceanic transportation. 

Production at the Goodyear factory, 
despite a large and steady increase in 
the working force and three shifts a 
day, continues to mount fast, having 
risen in May to over 15,000 tires on an 
average a day, compared with a daily 
average in April of 13,000. It is said 
that there are no signs of a let-up for 
some months to come. Burgess Dar- 
row, in charge of development at the 
parent Goodyear plant in Akron, was a 
mid-May visitor at the Los Angeles 
plant. President John W. Mapel an- 
nounced that the elaborate plan for the 
overhauling and increasing of the me- 
chanical equipment whereby utmost use 
can be made of space available for pro- 
duction so that largely-augmented out- 
put can be achieved without further 
extension of mills in the near future, 
has been practically completed. 

United Rubber Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif., according to President Herbert 
King, has for 242 months been running 
24 hours a day on hard rubber products, 
largely battery boxes, and which are 
widely distributed throughout the Paci- 
fic Coast territory. The prospects are 
said to be good for business keeping up 
at the same rate throughout the summer 
and fall. Some minor additions to 
equipment have been made at the fac- 
tory, 37 Arkansas St., recently, and sev- 
eral specialties in mechanical rubber 
goods have been added to the list of 
products. A few molded items in the 
sponge rubber line will probably be 
added to the list later. 

Durable Mat Co., 2926 16th Ave., 
S. W. Seattle, Wash., and which main- 
tains branches at 146 Superior St., 
Victoria, B. C., and 99 Chambers St., 
New York, N. Y., is rapidly increasing 
its sales of non-skid mats, according to 
Morris Plummer of the distributing de- 
partment. For the time being the com- 
pany has decided not to establish a 
branch factory in the Southwest, which 
it had contemplated, but it is planning 
through Manager H. W. Bell to open 
one in the Midwest within a couple of 


months, Mr. Bell having lately spent 
much time in that section considering 
suitable locations. Asserting that the 
unique mats not only safeguard workers 
but increase efficiency, many large manu- 
facturers are installing them in midwest 
plants, the latest being the Bendix 
Brake Co., South Bend, Ind. 


The newest product of the Durable 
Mat Co. is an all-rubber built-up ship 
fender, designed to replace the old- 
time hanging logs or plaited-rope de- 
vices used for protecting ships’ sides 
at docks or alongside other vessels. It 
is stated that the novelty is being well 
received in maritime circles. The com- 
pany’s officers are: president, C. L. 
Morris; vice president and_ general 
manager, H. W. Bell; secretary and 
treasurer, C. T. Lyons. 


H. Muehlstein of Muehlstein & Co., 
Inc., crude and scrap rubber dealer, 
New York, N. Y.; Sydney Smith, son 
of C. Harold Smith of the Binney & 
Smith Co., New York, N. Y.; and 
Charles Young, rubber broker, Colombo, 
Ceylon, have been recent guests of 
Pacific Coast rubber manufacturers. 


John Stauffer, Sr., of San Francisco, 
vice president of the allied Stauffer 
Chemical Companies of the United 
States, and his son, John, Jr., manager 
of the southwest divisions, sailed for 
Europe on May 20 and will be guests 
at Chateau de Senejac, Blanquefort, 
Gironde, France, of M. C. de Guigne, 
president of the American and European 
chemical companies operated by the 
Stauffer interests. 


Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., reports for the first 
quarter of 1929 the production of 318,- 
397 tires and 268,647 tubes. Production 
is being rapidly stepped up, until it 
now averages 5,250 tires and 4,500 tubes 
daily, according to Secretary J. C. Her- 
bert. When the installation of recently- 
received machinery is completed, it is 
stated that the output will be at once 
increased to 5,500 tires and 5,000 tubes 
a day. It is stated that not only is there 
a steady and considerable growth of 
business in the eleven far-west states 
served by the Pacific Coast factory, but 
of late there has been a notable growth 
in overseas trade. The new equipment 
will also enable the factory to produce 
airplane tires, for which a considerable 
business it said to be assured, and also 
Silvertown De Luxe super-tires, hitherto 
produced only by the parent Goodrich 
concern of Akron. 


The Los Angeles Goodrich factory 
already has nearly 1,100 employes, 
working three shifts a day, and the in- 
troduction of the new machinery will 
require a considerable addition to the 
force. Basing calculations on the 11 
per cent increase in automobile regis- 
trations within the past year in the ter- 
ritory it covers, and on other factors, 
the company expects its 1929 business 
to show a substantial increase. Plant 
Superintendent Fred A. Nied has been 
spending the past fortnight in Akron 
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conferring with officials at the main 


works. 


Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been making sub- 
stantial progre:s in the erection of the 
huge buildings that will form the new 
factory group and make one of the in- 
dustrial showplaces of the Southwest. 
Construction thus far has been even 
ahead of schedule, and President A. 
Schleicher is assured by the builders 
that the big tire works will be ready 
for operation by the end of the year. 
The steel frame and the roof of the ad- 
ministration building have been put in 
place, and the various mill lines are ex- 
pected to be up by July 1. Several 
heavy mechanical units were placed on 


foundations before walls were started. 
Generally throughout the country 
Samson sales have for many months 


past been remarkably good, it is stated, 
and orders now are far ahead of pro- 
duction, although the company is press- 
ing its main plant at Compton and its 
subsidiary factory at San Diego to the 
utmost, both working 24 hours every 
day. A sales quota increase of 60 per 
cent had been set for the first quarter 
of 1929, yet orders went 20 per cent over 
the quota, making the quarter by far 
the best in the company’s history. The 
company has been notably fortunate 
with its working force, the labor turn- 
over being almost negligible. The fact 
that a great many employes own homes 
near the plants is regarded as a favor- 
able factor, and the maintenance of 
pleasant industrial relations has also 
played an important part. 


Globe Tire & Vulcanizing Co., 237 
W. Jefferson St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
is becoming one of the largest users of 
tire-repair materials in the Southwest. 
According to the three Reade brothers 
who operate the concern, business has 
increased 700 per cent within six months. 
From a daily output of 20, production 
has grown to 140 rebuilt tires a day, 
and compelled the extension of the 
works and the installing of many more 


tire molds. 
Golden State Rubber Mills, Inc., 
1920 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles, 


Calif., continues to be one of the very 
busy of the smaller rubber manufactur- 
ing concerns in the Southwest. Presi- 
dent Emmet S. Long states that a con- 
siderable business is being done in mak- 
ing and marketing 6-H protector sleeves 
for saving strings of tools and casings 
in drilling oil wells, sponge rubber and 
general mechanical specialties, and in 
the molding of Celeron, a phenolic-resin 
material for valve seats, rings, insu- 
lators, etc. 


A large business has developed in Los 
Angeles in the making and selling of 
rubber bands cut from old inner tubes, 
and which are being increasingly used 
in newspaper offices, markets, department 
stores, etc. Two of the leaders in this 
line, which have developed special equip- 
ment for the purpose, are Wm. G. Cal- 
der, 2056 Venice Blvd., and the Eclipse 
Wrapping Band Co., managed by C. R. 
Nichols, 2021 E. 77th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Northwest Paper Makers 
Plan Large Extensions 


Rubber companies on'the Pacific Coast 
which specialize in covering rolls for 
paper manufacturers are much interested 
in the reports of greatly-increased activ- 
ity among the paper makers in the 
Northwest. Some very large new mills 
and considerable additions to old mills 
are being constructed at Camas, Shelton, 
Hoquiam, Port Angeles, Townsend, 
3ellingham, and Everett, Wash. 3e- 
sides press rolls, the mills use 
rubber couch and worm rolls, rubber- 
lined pipe and fittings, special washup, 
fire, water, mill, and steam hose, and 
transmission and conveyer rubber belt- 
ing. 
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AM 
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California Firestone 
Will Double Present Output 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of Cali- 
fornia is doubling its already big plant at 
Los Angeles. On May 15 ground was 
broken for a reenforced concrete struc- 
ture which will be a duplicate of the 
present main factory building, and, 
which forming an extension of the lat- 
ter, will enable the company to increase 
its output over 100 per cent. It is stated 
by C. A. Myers, vice president of the 
parent Firestone company at Akron, and 
who is in charge of engineering and 
plant construction in Los Angeles, that 
plans require the completion of the big 
extension by January 1, 1930; and that 
the equipmert will include not only all 
the well-correlated and = synchronized 
machinery units and conveyer systems 
used in the first-built factory section, 
but also a number of important addi- 
tions that will make the continuous 
straight-line manufacturing methods 
even more efficient. 

The present capacity of the Firestone 
plant is somewhat’ over 5,000 tires and 
7,500 tubes a day, but the enlarged fac- 


tory will raise the capacity to 12,009 
tires and 14,000 tubes; and it will also 
mean an investment of several million 


dollars more for buildings and machin- 
ery, raising the yearly payroll to some 
$5,000,000, the consumption of about 
3.500,009 pounds of crude rubber from 
Singapore and 1,000,000 pounds of cord 
fabric from the Firestone mills at Fall 
River and New Bedford, Mass. The 
first tire was made at the Los Angeles 
plant by President Harvey S. Firestone, 
Sr., June 17, 1928, and since then demand 
has increased so fast that even with the 
entire works speeded to the limit and 
working night and day it is impossible 
to keep up with orders. 


L. W. Hayden Rubber Co., conducted 
by Mr. Hayden, 1220 W. Pico St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., which has been produc- 
ing much camelback and other tire-re- 
pair material, contemplates going into 
the molding of heels and the production 
of dipped druggists’ sundries. 
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American Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Matson Building, San Francisco, Calif., 
has recently been making a considerable 
addition to the equipment of its factory 
at Park Ave. and Watt St., Oakland. 
The company has been enjoying a large 
and growing business, its sales of heavy 
belting, hose, and general mechanical 
rubber goods for the past twelve months 
being the largest in its career. A large 
shipment was made during the past 
month to Sydney, Australia, of oil and 
gasoline hose to equip all the modern 
service stations being set up in Australia 
by the Union Oil Co. Col. J. L. Dodge, 
treasurer of the rubber company, has 
just returned from an extended business 
visit to the Southwest. Wm. R. Goudie, 
who for several years had been southern 
sales manager and had been recently 
promoted to the position of general sales 
manager and stationed at Oakland, has 
resigned. He has not yet announced his 
plans for the future. 


United States Rubber Co. business in 
the Pacific Coast area during the past 
quarter has been excellent, according to 
Pacific Coast Division Manager J. B. 
Brady, and the prospects for the remain- 
der of the year are considered very good. 
Mr. Brady has been unusually busy dur- 
ing the past month visiting the chief 
distributing points on the Coast and 
conferring with branch managers. 


Pacific R. & H. Co., El Monte, Calif., 
reports a steadily-growing market for its 
output of standard reclaimed rubber 
and raw material in ample supply at 
fair prices, according to Works Manager 
I, S. Pratt. Enlarged equipment now 
enables the plant to turn out in excess 
of 10 tons daily. 


Campbell Mfg. Co., managed by J. 
W. Campbell, 1360 W. Washington St., 
Angeles, Calif., which been 
making upwards of 5,000 yards a day 
of round elastic cord for 

Pacific Coast, is arrang- 
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Tire Fabric Exports for 1928 


United States statistics of exports of tire 
fabrics to specified markets during the 
calendar year 1928 revealed that 4,742,000 
square yards of cord fabric were exported, 
including 1,197,000 square yards to Canada 
and 5,000 square yards to South America. 
( shipped to 
at 


‘ther fabrics for tires 
he amount of 1,668,000 square vards, of 
which Canada _ received 840,000 square 
yards, South America 15,000 square yards, 
and the Philippine Island 1,000 square 
yards. 


were 





Price Affects Rubber Imports 


While American imports of crude rub- 
ber in 1928 were valued at $245,000,000, 
or less than one-half as much as in 1926, 
their value was also $95,000,000 less than 
in 1927, says U. S. Commerce Reports. 
The totals were largely affected by rub- 
ber prices, which averaged 55 cents in 
1926, 36 in 1927, and 25 in 1928. 
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Well-known Purchasing Agent 


SUDDEN and fatal heart attack 
robbed the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa., of its valued purchas- 
ing agent, rank B. Wilson. He was 
returning home with his wife in their car 
from a moving picture performance on the 
night of April 20, when he was stricken. 
Mr. Wilson was associated with Lee of 
Conshohocken for twelve years. Prior to 
this connection, he was with the United 
States Rubber Co., Bristol, R. I. 





F. B. Wilson 


He was born sixty years ago of a family 
whose ancestors had long ago settled in 
New England. He was an ensign in the 
naval reserve during the Spanish American 
War and was also captain of the Sons 
of Veterans of the Civil War. In the 
Masonic order Mr. Wilson was past grand 
high priest of the State of Rhode Island 
and also past master of the Blue Lodge, 
Bristol, R. I. 

His wife, Emily Phelps Wilson; his 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Wilson, of Bris- 
tol; a daughter; and four grandsons sur- 
vive him. 

Funeral services were held at the Wilson 
home on April 23, with Rev. Stanley R. 
West, pastor of the Calvary Episcopal 
Church, officiating. Additional services 
were held on April 27 at Bristol, R. I. 
Interment was at North Cemetery in 
Bristol. 


Veteran Goodrich Historian 


HE oldest man, in point of service, 

among more than 20,000 employes of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., suf- 
fered a stroke which led to his death on 
May 13. Percy W. Leavitt had more than 
forty-eight years of service with that rub- 
ber company to his credit. He began this 
association as an accountant working with 
Dr. B. F. Goodrich himself. During re- 


cent years Mr. Leavitt had held the hon- 
orary position of librarian, steadfastly de- 
clining to retire from active service. In 
1910 he completed the compilation of a 


Obtinary 


history of the company covering the forty 
years of its existence. 

Mr. Leavitt was born in Boston, Mass., 
on August 21, 1855. He lived there until 
he came to Akron on December 29, 1880. 

He was a past master of Adoniram 
Lodge, F. & A. M., past eminent com- 
mander of Akron Commandery, Knights 
Templar, past president of Masonic Club, 
and a member of Tadmor Temple, Yusef 
Khan Grotto, charter member of Portage 
Country Club, member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the New England 
Society of Cleveland, and the Cleveland 
Athletic Club. Golf was his hobby. 

Mr. Leavitt is survived by his widow, 
two sons, a sister, and ‘four grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held on May 15. 
Burial was in Glendale Cemetery. 


A Veteran Compounder 


REDERICK BARBER, who from 

boyhood had been active in rubber 
manufacturing and had rendered valuable 
service to many notable concerns, chiefly 
along compounding and production lines, 
died recently of arterial sclerosis at his 
home, 1277 Queen Anne Place, Los An- 
geles, Calif. He left his widow and one 
daughter. Burial was made in Inglewood 
Park Cemetery. 

Mr. Barber was born in Akron, O., in 
1870, and began his career with the Dia- 
mond Rubber Co., Akron. He spent four 
years with the Morgan & Wright Rubber 
Co., Chicago, Ill., and next started the 
Goshen Rubber Co., Goshen, Ind. Then 
followed two years with the Goodyear con- 
cern in Akron, after which he helped to 
launch the Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., and the McCreery Rubber Co., 
Indiana, Pa. When Mrs. Barber’s health 
failed, he left the latter concern ten years 
ago and went to Los Angeles, first spend- 
ing several years with the Eno Rubber Co. 
At the time of his death he was in charge 
of compounding at the plant of the W. J. 
Voit Rubber Co. and had practically 
worked out a novel vulcanizing formula. 


James Meade 


AMES MEADE, president of the 

Meade Rubber Co., Stoughton, Mass., 
was stricken with a heart attack and died 
suddenly while on a short vacation trip in 
Maine. He had just reached Chain-of- 
Ponds Camp twenty miles north of Strat- 
ton, Me., on his annual spring fishing trip. 
His obituary and portrait will appear in 
our next issue. 


W. C. Volk 


C. VOLK, who was connected with 

ethe sales department of the Republic 

Rubber Co., Youngstown, O., died suddenly 

last month. His obituary and portrait will 
be published in our forthcoming issue. 
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Prominent Head of 
Vaughn Machinery Co. 


HILE attending a birthday party in 

his wife’s honor on May 11, Calvin 

W. Vaughn suffered a sudden and fatal 

heart attack. He was president of The 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 

O., one of the oldest industrial plants in 
northeastern Ohio. 

Mr. Vaughn was born on 


July 11, 





Calvin W. Vaughn 


1858. While attending high school, he 
began working part time in the machine 
shops of the Turner, Parks & Co., prede- 
cessor of the company of which he became 
head. His early ambition was to become 
a machinist and follow the example of his 
father, the late James A. Vaughn. Young 
Vaughn became an apprentice and learned 
the trade in his father’s shop. 

When James Vaughn died, his son in- 
herited his interests in the Turner, Vaughn 
& Taylor Co. Calvin Vaughn bought out 
the interests of the others and was elected 
vice president in 1892 and became president 


in 1895. The name of the corporation 
recently was changed to The Vaughn 


Machinery Co. 

Years ago the plant constructed ma- 
chinery used in the manufacture of clay 
products. For several years, however, the 
product of the shop has been limited to 
machinery and equipment for chain works, 
rubber mills, and wire mills. 

Mr. Vaughn was a 32nd degree Mason, 
member of the Al Koran Shrine at Cleve- 
land, Lake Erie consistory, and the Akron 
commandery, Knights Templar. He also 
was a member of the Akron City, Portage 
Country, and Cleveland Athletic clubs. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Lucy 
Treat Vaughn; one son, Lee, who has 
been associated with his father in the ma- 
chinery business; and one sister, Miss 
Laura Vaughn. 

Funeral services were held on May 14, 
with Knights Templar in charge. Burial 
was in Oakwood Cemetery. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


R. G. A. Annual Report 


The annual general meeting of the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association was held at 
Headquarters in Idol Lane, London E. C. 
3, on April 25, 1929. The Chairman, Wil- 
liam Duncan, after reviewing the work of 
the Association, particularly regarding 
rubber roadways and propaganda work, 
turned to a discussion of the outlook for 
the future. 

“With regard to the future of the rubber 
growing industry,” he said, “I find myself 
unable to repress an inward feeling of 
optimism. 

“The quantity of rubber kept off the 
market during the six years of restriction, 
amounted to roughly 350,000 tons. The 
total world stocks on October 31, 1928, 
were about 20,000 tons higher than they 
were at October 31, 1922, when restriction 
was first imposed. The world’s consump- 
tion in 1922 was 390,000 tons, in 1928 it 
was 680,000 tons. The world stocks 
(which, of course, include all stocks on 
estates, in transit, afloat, in warehouses, at 
the ports, and in manufacturers’ hands) 
represented 10 months’ consumption at the 
end of October, 1922, and six months’ con- 
sumption at the end of October, 1928. 

“These figures reveal a satisfactory im- 
provement in the position as regards the 
relation of stocks to consumption and a 
phenomenal increase in actual consump- 
tion. 

“The motor industry absorbs some 80 
per cent of the world’s rubber production, 
and the motorization of the world is pro- 
gressing by leaps and bounds.” 

Continuing with regard to the progress 
in motor transportation, he added, “The 
countries of Europe are gradually recover- 
ing from the disastrous effects of the war, 
and as their purchasing power increases, so 
inevitably will their demand for cars. 
Most countries of the world, especially the 
economically backward countries, are plan- 
ning and carrying out extensive programs 
of road development.” 


Cooperative Selling 


At the meeting. W. C. E. Gibson made 
the following resolution: 

“That it is advisable in the interests of 
producers to endeavor to establish a co- 
operative selling organization, and that a 
committee be formed to investigate the 
practicability of drafting a scheme for the 
approval of this Association.” 

Sir George Maxwell suggested that the 
first part of the resolution should be de- 
leted, leaving the meeting to decide on a 
recommendation that a committee be 
formed to investigate the practicability of 
drafting a scheme for establishing a co- 
operative selling organization for the ap- 
proval of the Association. 


The amendment was accepted and the 
motion was then carried. 


The New Chairman 


On the motion of Mr. Duncan, seconded 
by W. Forsythe, G. H. Masefield was 
elected chairman for the coming year. 


J. G. Hay, who was absent in the Far 


East, was elected vice president. 


Propaganda Work 


During the year under review, the Asso- 
ciation participated in thirteen exhibitions, 
ten in the United Kingdom and the others 
in Canada, Leipzig, and Lyons, respec- 
tively. The exhibition in Canada was so 
successful that it is planned to arrange 
another exhibition there in 1929. Besides 
this, the program for the coming year also 
includes a number of important exhibitions 
on the Continent. To draw even greater 
attention to the Association’s exhibits, a 
film entitled “A Day of Enlightenment,” 
dealing with the various applications of 
rubber, has been prepared. During the 
year two handbooks, “Rubber Flooring” 
and “Latex,” were published in English 
and French and widely distributed. In 
addition, the handbooks “Rubber and En- 
gineering,’ “Rubber and Footwear,” “Rub- 
ber and Textiles’ were translated into 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
while “Crepe Rubber Sole’ was also 
translated into Portuguese and Czecho- 
Slovakian. 

The successful advertising campaign for 
rubber Wellingtons has led to discussions 
with manufacturers on the subject of co- 
operative publicity for rubber flooring, 
rubber belting, and rubber hot water 
bottles. 


Cl 


Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association 


The luncheon and annual meeting of the 
India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
was held on April 22, at ‘Manchester, Mr. 
Hinde, managing director of the Avon 
India Rubber Co., Ltd., presiding. Mr. 
Hinde, who has recently returned from a 
visit to the Federated Malay States, in the 
course of his reply to the toast stated that 
through the courtesy of the Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., he was able to spend two days on 
their plantations in Malacca where he saw 
a new clearing of 6,000 acres, all of which 
is to be shortly bud-grafted. While recog- 
nizing the enormous possibilities of budded 
rubber, the chairman gave his opinion that 
it would be some years before bud-graft- 
ing would affect the market price. He 
doubted whether at the present time there 
was in existence 10,000 acres of mature 
budded rubber. and he was rather surprised 


to find that most of the pioneer work in 
this direction in Malaya had been done on 
plantations owned by manufacturing con- 
cerns, namely the Dunlop Rubber Co. and 
the General Rubber Co. of America. 

Turning to the annual report, Mr. Hinde 
remarked that competition in almost every 
branch of the industry was becoming daily 
more severe. The margin between factory 
cost and selling price had never been 
lower, nor the necessity for cooperation 
between manufacturers to protect their 
own interests greater than it is today. He 
was convinced that in time rubber manu- 
facturers would realize more and more the 
value of an association backed by a vigor- 
ous policy. It was now two years since 
tires had been safeguarded, and the result 
had been powerful organizations by Good- 
year, Firestone, Michelin, India and Pirelli, 
all of whom had erected their own plants 
in the United Kingdom. From the point 
of view of trade of the country as a whole, 
he was inclined to think that this was for 
the common good, but the inevitable ef- 
fect would be the intensifying of competi- 
tion among themselves. 


Comparative Costing 


Continuing, the Chairman said that for 
some time past the general committee had 
been taking up the question of comparative 
costing in the rubber trade, and that Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., the American-London 
firm of chartered accountants, were giving 
advice in this regard. This concern had 
examined the costing systems of a number 
of the leading firms in the industry and 
had submitted a detailed report in which 
they pointed out that a standard system of 
costing for the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry is possible and desirable. The cost 
accountants of a number of the leading 
firms in the rubber industry are to meet 
shortly to torm a subcommittee to discuss 
with Price, Waterhouse & Co. the best 
method of securing throughout the indus- 
try the general application of a common 
costing system, and the work is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible. 


Price Fixing 


Referring to remarks regarding prices 
made by Mr. Flanagan in his speech, the 
Chairman stated that a few days prior to 
the meeting. some general committee mem- 
bers of the Association had met in London 
and after very careful consideration it had 
been decided during the current year to 
push forward a much more determined 
program of price fixing than it had been 
possible to carry through in previous 
years. With the active cooperation of all 
the members there was no reason why 
very valuable work should not be done 
in this direction, and the general commit- 
tee was determined that something of the 
kind should be done during the ensuing 
twelve months. 
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The Dunlop Rubber Co. 


From the annual report of the Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., it is learned that the 
directors have withdrawn £1,500,000 from 
the general reserve fund to meet losses re- 
sulting from the removal of rubber restric- 
tion, and after crediting this amount, the 
protit and Icss account shows a profit of 
£2,859,894. This compares with £2,953,424 
in 1927 when no transfer was made from 
reserve. 

Dividends on the preferred shares of the 
Dunlop Cotton Mills, Dunlop Plantations, 
and Dunlop Rubber Co. (India), Ltd., 
were paid to the amount of £309,750, and 
interest on debenture stock, debentures. in- 
come stock, and loans absorbed £412,237, 
leaving a net balance of £2,137,907. To 
this must be added the £578,580 carried 
forward from the previous year, which 
brings the balance up to a total of £2,716,- 
487. Dividends on the A, B, and C pre- 
ferred issues absorb £370,000, and in addi- 
tion a 20 per cent dividend has been de- 
clared on the ordinary shares (against 25 
per cent in 1927), which will take up £1,- 
540,209, leaving a balance of £801.277 to be 
carried forward to the next account. 

At the forthcoming meeting, it is learned, 
the directors will seek authority to issue 
an additional 3,000,000 ordinary shares of 
6 shillings 8 pence each. 

The company, which is the 
largest producer of crude rubber in the 
world, owns big estates in Malaya which 
can produce over 16,000,000 pounds of 
rubber per annum. In their report the 
directors state that the sudden removal of 

immediate serious 
crude rubber which 


down the value of 
almost 


second 


restriction caused an 
drop in the price of 
necessitated writing 

stocks. Further, as is inevitable, 
the selling prices of the finished goods 
were reduced following the trend of the 
market price of the crude article before 
the actual price paid by manufacturers 
had reached a similar level. 

However, the company is now through 
the difficult period and reports that the 
volume of business at home and abroad is 
satisfactory. Efficiency both in the fac- 
tories and on the plantations is of the 
highest. To meet the rapidly growing de- 
mand for giant pneumatics, additional 
machinery is being provided and greater 
use is being made of the Macintosh group 
of factories in the production of both solid 
and pneumatic tires. This group is show- 
ing increasing profits. 

The company’s cotton mills are fully 
employed and costs are the lowest so far 
attained. The American company is work- 
ing with great efficiency and its prod- 
ucts are of the highest quality. While it 
shows no profits for 1928, there is good 
reason to expect that these will be forth- 
coming in 1929. 


The Rapson Tire & Rubber Co. 
(Australia), Ltd., Launceston, Tasmania, 
which had been meeting with success, 
recently experienced a very severe flood 
caused by the swollen rivers of Tas- 
mania. The company, however, is re- 


covering from the damages and soon 
will be functioning with its former effi- 
ciency. 
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Unfavorable First Quarter 


The unusually severe and long winter 
has at last come to an end and more than 
one manufacturer views the first quarter 
of 1929 with feelings of discouragement. 
While the year apparently started in well 
enough and orders were satisfactory, the 
sudden and extremely cold weather that 
set in just at the time when preparations 
were being made to meet spring orders 
upset all plans. Some business men go so 
far as to say that even if the rest of the 
year shows a favorable turnover, this will 
not be enough to offset the damage caused 
during the first three months of the year. 

The first result of the zero weather was 
to send up the price of coal and in many 
cases an actual shortage was experienced. 
Not only fhis, but frost and snow made 
transportation difficult and added to the 
increased cost of the coal, higher trans- 
portation charges, to say nothing of de- 
lays. In addition, the water supply was 
seriously affected and those factories that 
were lucky enough to escape this, found 
that their expenses were considerably 
added to by the necessity of extra pre- 
cautions to prevent the water pipes from 
freezing. 

Production was further affected by the 
large percentage of workers that were 
laid up with influenza and other troubles 
due to the weather. As a result of all 
this, not only have worked out 
much higher than normal, but production 
for a period of six weeks is but a frac- 
tion of what it usually is for the time 
of the year. To crown all, orders were 
fewer, so that many a firm has found 
that in spite of decreased production, 
stocks have increased. 

Complaints about slow payments are 
louder than ever, while prices continue 
low. It has been figured out that while 
the average cost of living at present is 
160 per cent of prewar standard, surgical 
rubber goods are actually below the pre- 
war average. And this notwithstanding 
that taxes are so much higher, and that 
wages are being constantly raised, to name 
but two items. 


costs 


Chemists and Engineers Meet 


This year the general meeting of the 


Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft (Scien- 
tific Association of German Rubber 
Chemists and Engineers) took place on 
May 12, 13, and 14 in Hannover. Among 


those who read papers were Dr. Staudin- 
ger, Dr. Pummerer, Dr. Hauser, Dr. 
Kirchhof, Director Lindemann, Ing. 
Deutsch, Dr. Auer, and M. Mohr. 


Solid Tires 

As is known, the government had de- 
cided on March 16, 1928, that by July 1, 
1929, solid tires on motor trucks, must, 
with a few specified exceptions, be re- 
placed by pneumatic tires. Now it is 
learned that the National Association of 
German Owners of Motor Trucks have 
appealed to the goverment to postpone 


the date and change it to December 30, 
1930. It is claimed that it is impossible 
to complete the required change by the ex- 
piration of the earlier date. 


Another Continental Fusion 


Last month the 
Union with the Continental 
und-Gutta-Percha Compagnie, 


fusion of the Peters 
Caoutchouc 
Hannover, 


was reported in these columns. Now it 
is learned that the Gummiwerk Titan, 
B. Polack A. G., Waltershausen, with 


which concern the Continental has been 
negotiating with a view to amalgamation, 
is to propose at its forthcoming meeting 
in June. to turn over its property in its 
entirety to the Continental as from Janu- 
ary, 1928. The Titan concern would be 
guaranteed 1,575,000 marks of Continental 
shares against 2,100,000 marks of Titan 
shares. It seems that there is no plan to 
increase Continental company’s capital for 
the purpose of consummating the amal- 
gamation. So far this is the third concern 
that has joined with the Continental, the 
other two being Peters Union, as men- 
tioned above, and Excelsior. 


Rubber Novelties 


Mention is made in a recent issue of 
the Gummi-Zeitung of some attractive 
novelties made entirely of rubber or em- 
ploying rubber in some way. To the latter 
type belongs a combination bracelet and 
cigaret holder. At present the cigaret 
holder is made of ivory in small sections 
strung on a varnished rubber-band and 
in this form it is an attractive bracelet. 
When the wearer wishes to smoke, the 
bracelet is removed and the sections are 
screwed together to make the cigaret 
holder. It is naturally suggested that the 
sections could just as well be made of 
hard rubber. 

Rubber scarfs worn at the wrists are 
also mentioned. These are made of very 
thin rubber in colors to match the evening 
gown of the wearer. The material re- 
sembles chiffon and is fastened to the 
wrist with a big bow. The scarfs could 
be used as fans and it is said that they 
are preferred to scarfs of chiffon because 
they are pleasantly cool and at the same 
time do not become unsightly in the course 
of the evening as real chiffon does. 

At the beaches hard rubber cases for 
watches and cigarets are being used a good 
deal. These cases have devices which per- 
mit them to be easily attached to the 
garment of the wearer. They close her- 
metically and are therefore watertight. 


Imports of Crude Rubber 


During the first three months of 1928 
Germany imported 8,990 tons of crude 
rubber, while in 1929 this amount increased 
to 13,910. It is to be noted however, that 
whereas last year the imports show an in- 
crease month by month, the process is the 
other way round this year and each suc- 
ceeding month showed a slight decrease 
as compared with the month before. 
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MALAYA 


Large Shipments and Stocks 


Two questions are occupying rubber men 
at present, namely: Are the large shipments 
that have been coming from Malaya month 
after month due to unexpectedly large 
hoarded stocks that are now being released, 
or must the world count on a production 
from Malaya amounting to something like 
35,000 tons a month? In the latter event 
the unpleasant prospect has to be faced of 
having production greatly exceed con- 
sumption and all that that entails, unless 
something is done about it. 

A. W. Still, writing on the subject in 
the Straits Budget, says that he made a 
calculation to see what it would mean if 
Malaya went on producing at the January- 
February rate. Taking the generally ac- 
cepted forecasts of production in the Dutch 
Colonies, Ceylon, and other producing 
areas, including wild, he found that ex- 
ports in the first two months of the present 
year were equal to a rate per annum of 
906,468 tons, which is about 200,000 tons 
above the soundest forecast for consump- 
tion. On the January-February basis, Ma- 
layan production would be 487,848 tons in 
1929, which is about 140,000 tons above 
the average estimates. 

His own view of the matter, however, 
is that the hoarded stocks were consider- 
ably in excess of estimates, and that the 
last of them may not be shipped before the 
end of April. In any case he doubts 
whether anything like an accurate fore- 
cast of free production can be made before 
July or August. His own impression is 
that for about nine months in 1928, restric- 
tion, except for the control it exercised 
over exports, was ignored, and that about 
twice as much rubber was being harvested 
as was shipped. On this basis the excess 
over exports at the end of October, 1928, 
would be about 116,000 tons, and if 30,000 
tons a month is taken as Malaya’s free pro- 
duction capacity, the excess shipments to 
the end of February amount to 79,987 tons 
and the balance of the hoarded stock still 
to be shipped is 36,904 tons, which may be 
expected to come to hand at the rate of 
about 12,000 tons per month during March, 
April, and May. From this point of view, 
of course, actual production would turn 
out to be very much below the figures sug- 
gested by the January-February shipment. 





South American Leaf Disease 


In the first number of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Rubber Research Institute 
of Malaya, which has just appeared, Dr. 
Weir, head of the Pathological Division of 
the Institute, warns the rubber industry to 
guard against the introduction of the fun- 
gus, Dothidella Ulei, which causes the 
South American leaf diseases. Any at- 


tempt to import into Malaya superior 
races of rubber from South America 
should be entrusted to thoroughly compe- 
tent investigators 

The peculiar danger of importing a 
disease lies in the fact that plant diseases 
which have become epidemic and most dif- 
ficult to control or eradicate have been 
those introduced from foreign countries. 
The fungus of the South American leaf 
disease selects no other host than Hevea 
and while it causes little or no damage to 
wild rubber in the Amazon Valley, owing 
to the protection of the dense jungle and 
the fact that Brazil has a distinct dry 
season covering a period of six months, 
conditions in pure stands seem to be very 
favorable to the development of the fungus. 
This is the case in Malaya, where not 
only is there no distinct dry season but 
there is also a continuous stretch of rub- 
ber running almost the entire length of 
the peninsula, so that once the fungus got 
a foothold in this country there would be 
very little to impede its progress. 

Dr. Weir points out that a study of the 
various forms of Hevea in the Amazon has 
never been carried out successfully. This 
would be worth while for the purpose of 
isolating a type that would combine resis- 
tance to the blight and high yielding ca- 
pacity. 

He further states that while much prog- 
ress has been made in improving yields 
during the past few years, little attention 
has been paid to immunity and resistance 
to disease. Yet it was the leaf disease that 
wiped out the rubber plantation industry in 
the Guianas, where observers found certain 
trees that were immune to the blight. In 
India some trees are immune to leaf fall, 
and in Ceylon some trees are naturally 
immune to bark rot. 

It is on the program of work to find 
trees resistant to disease, and it is proposed 
to establish a special test-garden for. the 
accumulation and intensification of local 
pathogens in soil and trees for the purpose 
of emphasizing the survival of the fittest 
through the elimination of non-resistant in- 
dividuals. 


A Restriction Verdict 


With the restriction period in the past, 
opinion as to its value becomes more re- 
strained, and therefore more _ interesting. 
An example is in the recently published re- 
port of the Malacca Planters’ Association, 
which says: 

“The year under review has been a 
momentous one, and 1928 will go on record 
as one of the critical periods in the history 
of plantation rubber. The rubber produc- 
ing industry has passed through the easy- 
money stage, when rule of thumb methods 
were good enough to insure profits. We hope 
it has left behind it forever the adoles- 





cent stage which called for the protection 
of government-controlled restriction. There 
can be no doubt that during that period 
scientific progress marked time. We were 
werking short time without incentive and 
becoming debilitated by the narcotic effects 
of restriction. The first two years of re- 
striction were helpful by allowing time to 
recover from the effects of overtapping 
and wrong methods of horticulture. Its pe- 
nultimate year proved dangerous and its 
last year frankly disastrous to Malaya’s 
place of supremacy among rubber-produc- 
ing countries. The final and drastic re- 
assessment of standard production eighteen 
months ago proved to be the last straw 
which broke the back of restriction. As 
planters we are again working at full pres- 
sure under the stimulus of competition.” 
Wage Rates for Coolies 

The same report mentions the standard 
rates for coolies employed on estates in 
Malaya. These are: Province Wellesley, 
50 cents for men and 40 cents for women; 
Inland Pahang, 58 cents for men and 46 
cents for women; Coast Districts, 50 cents 
for men and 40 cents for women. So far 
no standard rates have been fixed for Ma- 
lacca, but the announcement that all licenses 
accepted after February 1, last, must bear 
minimum rates of 50 and 40 cents, com- 
bined with rates now ruling in Selangor and 
the Province, will gradually bring Malacca 
into line. In some quarters the Indian Im- 
migration Committee has been blamed for 
forcing the issue of increased wages when 
prosperity in the rubber industry was at its 
lowest ebb. The fact is that for some dis- 
tricts the rates had been fixed as far back 
as 1927, and the Government of the Fed- 
erated Malay States and of the Straits 
Settlements had definitely accepted, at the 
request of the Indian Government, the prin- 
ciple of fixed standard rates. So that the 
Indian authorities could say the matter had 
been delayed too long, and that if the 
necessary standard rates were not fixed for 
the remainder of the Malayan Districts, 
they would be in a position to curtail im- 
migration by the operation of the Sex 
Ratio Law. At the same time it is realized 
that an upward tendency in wages is in- 
evitable, and in the case of the Tamil coolie, 
the care given him on estates is raising his 
standard of living and efficiency. 





Company News 


Bukit Kepong Rubber Estates, Ltd. , 
At the annual general meeting the chair- 
man stated that negotiations were being 
carried on with a view to amalgamation. 
“Amalgamation appears to be the order 
of the day and your directors have vari- 
ous proposals under consideration,” he 
said, “but these have not yet reached a 
concrete form.” Bukit Kepong is able 
to feport low costs and _ satisfactory 
yields, which in consideration of the 
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improved outlook for rubber, enables the 
company to declare a 10 per cent divi- 
dend. 

The Balau Planting Syndicate de- 
clared a dividend of 10 per cent. The 
all-in cost was 6.92 pence per pound as 
compared with 10.54 pence per pound 


the year before. The company has sold 
forward forty tons for delivery Novem- 
ber-December at 87% pence per pound, 
f.o. b. Port Swettenham, and sixty tons 
to be delivered ten tons monthly during 
January-June, 1929, on similar terms. 
No other contracts have been made. 








NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Native Rubber 


In all calculations regarding the future 
of rubber, the vexatious point has gener- 
ally been native rubber, for the planting, 
harvesting, and marketing of native rub- 
ber so differs from European methods that 
it is difficult to estimate what part this 
product would play under given conditions. 
Considering that the average price of crude 
rubber during 1928 was the lowest in the 
last five years, figures for native output 
and details regarding native activities dur- 
ing the year assume a peculiar significance. 
An outstanding fact is that despite the 
low price ruling in 1928, native rubber ex- 
ports were not much than in 1927. 
When the price is considered, it is safe to 
assume there was comparatively little 
smuggling during the year. One is led to 
believe that native shipments were equal to 
if not in excess of 1927 shipments. 

An illuminating article on native rubber 
in Dutch Borneo in 1928 is contributed 
from Bandjermasin to a Java paper. The 
condition of trade in Borneo is closely 
related to the prosperity of the native rub- 
ber growers, and business was consequently 
affected adversely by the drop in prices in 
April, 1928, when the abolishment of re- 
striction was announced. The standard of 
living, which had gone up considerably 
owing to the period of good prices for 
rubber, continued to be fairly high, al- 
though it was noticed that in the Ulu 
Sungei district, which is the native rubber 
center, there was a marked lowering of 
the standard. 

It is stated that owing to the depression 
in Ulu Sungei about 5,000 natives migrated 
to other sections, chiefly the East Coast 
of Borneo. The brokerage firm of Dun- 
lop & Kolff in Bandjermasin was forced 
to close in July, 1928. Large numbers of 
natives took up harvesting jungle prod- 
ucts again, and fair quantities of jelutong 
and other forest products were exported. 

The Chinese middlemen, who also ex- 
port native rubber, held aloof during part 
of the year and three failures were re- 
ported, one firm being considered the 
largest exporter in Dutch Borneo. It is 
only fair to add that speculation had a 
great deal to do with the difficulties of the 
firms that failed. 

As though the low prices and consequent 
greater difficulty of selling rubber were not 
enough for the native planters, many trees 
were destroyed by lalang fires, others suc- 
cumbed to rough tapping, while many 
trees planted along the canals to the Dayak 
territory were lost in the rainy season by 
floods, and in the dry season by forest fires. 

As a result of these unfavorable events, 
there was a drop in the quantity of native 
rubber exported, but, as the figures show, 
the decrease was inconsiderable, from 23,- 
800,000 kilos in 1927 to 23,000,000 kilos in 
1928. 


less 


Despite the low prices prevailing during 
three-quarters of 1928, it evidently paid 
the natives to tap. However, the usual 
system by which the owner and _ tapper 
share the crop had to’ be abandoned, tem- 
porarily at least, because of the small 
profits, and tapping was carried out by 
the owner, his family, and relatives. It 
must be added here that many owners of 
rubber lands, who had made good profits 
during the period of high prices, had in- 
vested practically everything in additional 
rubber fields; consequently they had to tap 
whether they liked it or not. 

Another interesting fact brought out was 
that while the European and Japanese 
estate owners in Borneo did not expand 
their acreages to any extent worth men- 
tioning, the natives have continued to plant 
new land all through 1928, particularly in 
Martapoera, Ulu Sungei, and Kloea. 

In considering native rubber in general, 
it has to be borne in mind that owing to 
the regulations regarding the preparation 
of rubber now being enforced by the Dutch 
Colonial Government, especially in Djambi, 
the moisture content of the product will be 
much lower than before. Also, increasing 
quantities of the output are being con- 
verted at the remilling factories in the 
Dutch East Indies so that figures for wet 
and dry rubber from the Dutch colonies 
will have to be scrutinized more carefully. 


South East Borneo Estates 


The average review of conditions on 
rubber estates in the Dutch Colonies is 
generally restricted to Java and Sumatra, 
because the greater number of European 
enterprises are located in these islands, and 
European rubber cultivation in other parts 
of the Dutch East Indies is almost negli- 
gible by comparison. Nevertheless, data 
regarding the development of the industry 
in the less well-known parts are welcome. 

Besides the fairly extensive native in- 
dustry in Dutch Borneo there are also a 
fair number of European and Japanese 


estates. Oddly enough most of these enter- 
prises have been started with foreign 
capital. There are estates owned by 
English, Germans, Japanese and Arabs, 
but very few by Dutch. Apparently 
the latter prefer the safer investments 
offered in Java and Sumatra. A 


writer in a Soerabaia paper gives in- 
teresting data regarding these estates, go- 
ing into special detail in the case of the 
Tanah Intan estate, the property of the 
Martapoera Rubber Co., London. This 
is the oldest European estate in the terri- 
tory under discussion, having been started 
in 1906. The Japanese did not enter the 
rubber field here until 1918 when the 


owners of the Dutch Borneo Rubber Co., 
Ltd., acquired Danau Salak, Zeeland, and 
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Atajoe. One of the youngest enterprises 
is Lok Tabet, owned by F. H. Hanfland. 

The Tanah Intan estate has an area of 
1,900 bouws (bouw equals 1.74 acres) of 
which 1,000 is planted and 700 have 
reached the tapping stage. The estate is 
run efficiently, expansion takes place regu- 
larly, and just as regularly production is 
increased and costs cut. Tapping is par- 
ticularly good, the tappers having been 
well trained in keeping bark consumption 
low so that the maximum per tree does 
not exceed 9 inches per annum. This 
makes it possible to tap low down, which 
results in higher yields, because the tap- 
ping cut can safely be made longer and 
the flow of latex increases the lower down 
on the tree the tapping cut is made. With 
this system, too, there is hardly any brown 
bast trouble. 

Speaking of diseases, pink disease gives 
the most trouble, on the other hand mil- 
dew, which is a great cause of worry in 
Java, and stripe canker are unknown. 

Although there are no experiment sta- 
tions in Borneo to guide the estates in 
improving methods of cultivation, never- 
theless the better estates are said to be not 
one whit behind Java. Thus Tanah Intan 
began bud-grafting on its own initiative 
many years ago and now has 3,000 budded 
trees, which are tappable. The results are 
said to be surprisingly good. Tanah Intan 
is not the only estate here that has started 
budding. On the contrary, all the estates 
in the Martapoera district have taken up 
this method of improving their material 
and the success obtained at Tanah Intan 
cannot but encourage those that started 
later. 

What may be termed a disadvantage un- 
der which estates labor in Borneo is the 
peculiar fact that it has so far seemed 
practically impossible to start another crop 
besides rubber. Thus Tanah Intan tried 
coffee and oil palms to offset low rubber 
prices in periods of depression, but these 
proved failures. Other estates have ob- 
tained results no less discouraging. In- 
deed, old and experienced planters, who 
had tried to grow coffee and other crops 
with their rubber, have long since given 
up the attempt and are concentrating on 
increasing the yield of rubber and reducing 
the costs. 

The final verdict of the rubber industry 
in Borneo, as far as the European enter- 
prises are concerned, is that all along the 
line this branch is in a sound and robust 
condition, that in coming years a consider- 
able increase in production from this source 
may be expected, and that the high effi- 
ciency prevailing will enable the estates to 
weather periods of lower prices. 





The Netherlands Rubber 


Union 


It is announced that the director of the 
Netherlands Rubber Union, G. Romer, has 
just arrived in the East with the purpose 
of reopening the rubber remilling factory 
at Bandjermasin, Borneo, that it was forced 
to close about a year ago. It seems that 
the Rubber Union has been moved to un- 
dertake this step because of the improved 
conditions and better outlook for the rub- 
ber industry. 
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Machinery Patents 
United States 


RuBBER ScRAP GRINDER. An 
important feature of this invention is its 
provision permitting the introduction of 
low pressure steam which serves to en- 


1,708,123.* 


compass the stock and prevent its 
ignition by the heat of grinding. The 
steam is injected at such points in the 
system as are subject to ignition trouble 
and allowed to pass forward from the 
points of injection with the charge of 
stock.—H. G. Day, Akron, O., assignor 
to The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


1,709,266.* RUBBER SPREADER. In_ this 
compactly arranged machine the rubber 
mass for coating does not require to be 
replenished during the coating of one 
roll of fabric. The distances between the 
spreader roll and knife, the drying pipes 
and the wind-up are greatly reduced. 
Also the coated side of the fabric faces 


the steam pipes located on the floor 
mnder the machine—E. J. Hooper, 
Nutley, N. J. 

1,709,796.* INNER TuBE MACHINE. By 


this invention, means are provided for 
constructing endless circular tubes for 
vulcanizing, comprising forming endless 
flat bands of unvulcanized rubber and 
shaping them to the shape of the inner 
half of the tube then uniting the bands, 
along their edges.—O. J. Kuhlke, as- 
signor to The Kuhlke Machine Co., both 
of Akron, O. 


1,709,921.* Hyprautic Press. This in- 
vention relates to the type having a tilt- 
ing die-carrying head. It provides an 
improved attachment easily applicable to 
a press with a fixed head and a movable 
ram, which will convert such press into 
one of the tilting-head type.—T. 
Stacy, assignor to The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co., both of Piqua, O. 


*Pictured in group illustration. 
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1,709,942.* Tuse CurrinG MACHINE. 
Cured inner tubes are removed from 
mandrels by a rolier mechanism which 
impels the mandrel forward and out of 
the inner tube, the end of which is turned 
back upon itself in the form of a cuff 
and inflated at that point. The manual 
operations are reduced in number and 
rendered less laborious—C. W. Le- 
guillon, Akron, O., assignor to The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


1,710,211.* SHEET Cutting MACHINE. 
This invention provides means _ for 
cutting unvulcanized rubber thread from 
rolls of refrigerated sheet stock and con- 
ducting the thread in non-adhering 
bundles to a water-curing vulcanizer for 
curing—J. R. Gammeter, Akron, o. 
assignor to A. G. Spalding & Bros., a 
corporation of N. J. 


1,711,058.* Tupe StrippiInc MACHINE. 
This device is one by which inner tubes 
may be stripped from straight pole 
mandrels upon which they are cured ex- 
peditiously, economically, and with a 
minimum handling of the mandrels.—P. 
W. Lehman, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor 
to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


1,711,473.* Tire FInisHInG MACHINE. 
On this machine a tire may be supported 
and driven circumferentially while the 
various finishing portions, including the 
side wall and chafer strips, are pro- 
gressively applied by devices arranged to 
act upon the driven tire. An improved 
presser stitcher for shaping the parts on 
the tire side wall is also provided.—E. D. 
Putt, assignor to The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,711,475.*  INNeER-TUBE Stripper. The 
general purpose of this invention is to 
provide an apparatus for effectively and 
automatically stripping inner tubes from 
straight mandrels. It is operable by a 
single operative—H. D. Stevens. as- 
signor to The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 


1.708,049. Wuinpinc Macuine. H. E. 


Bryant, Providence, assignor to Tubular 
Woven Fabric Co., Pawtucket, both in 
Reo. 

1,708,129. BANpD MAKING APPARATUS. J. 
R. Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
Wa 

1,708,358. TirE REPAIR VULCANIZING 
STAND. J. Comber, assignor to National 
Equipment Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,708,644. Breartnc. L. Wetmore, as- 


signor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Co., both of Akron, O 
1,708,971. LasTING 
land and A. Drechsler, 
Hood Rubber Co., all of 


Jack. T. M. Know- 
assignors to 
Watertown, 


Mass. 
1,709,797. PuNCTUREPROOF TUBE MANU- 
FACTURE. QO. J. Kuhlke, Akron, O 
1.709,810. CoLLapsiptE Core. I. J. Re- 


mark, assignor to The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

710,804. Tire RETREADING Motp. F., L. 
Smith, J. S. Caufield and C. J. Peterson, 
Sacramento, Calif., assignors to The 
Super Mould Co., Reno, Nev. 

1,711,014. Brow-out SuHor. A. H. Cooper, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

1,711,057. Breap Setter. P. W. 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to The Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,711,072-1,711,073-1,711,074. Tire Buitp- 


Lehman, 


ING Miacut1ne. G. F. Wikle, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., assignor to The Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


1,711,460. CoLcapsiBLe Core. I. J. Re- 
mark, assignor to The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

1,711,474. Tupe Currinec Device. H. D. 
Stevens, assignor to The [Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
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Dominion of Canada 


288.453. Work Support. The Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, N. W. 1, as- 
signee of H. Willshaw, W. A. Davis 
and H. Smith, Birmingham, all in Eng- 
land. 

288.860. TAPERED PLUG FOR MANDREL. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., U. S. A., assignee of J. R. Hunter, 
Wolverhampton, Co. of Stafford, Eng- 
land. 

288.861. MANDREL TuBE CutTTErR. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of E. C. Kastner, both of Akron, O., 
3:58: A: 

288.862. TirE BEAD MANUFACTURE. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of R. S. Kirk, both of Akron, O., U. 
SS, A. 

288,956. 
R. Gammeter, Akron, O., 


United Kingdom 
305,118. Tire Morn. Lambert Tire & 
Rubber Co., Barberton, assignee of J. 


INNER TUBE MANUFACTURE. J. 
1.5; A. 


W. Brundage, 722 Wellesley Ave., 
Akron, both in O., U. S. A. 
305,152. ExtTrupinc PLastic MATERIAL. 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 32 Osnaburgh 
St., London, and F. Fellowes, Fort Dun- 
lop, Birmingham. 

305,264. CoaTinc Fasric. C. Macintosh 
& Co. Ltd, S. A. Brazier and J. D. 
Campbell, 2 Cambridge St., Manchester. 

305,306. SHEET RuBBER CuTTER. C. Mac- 
intosh & Co., Ltd., and J. D. Campbell, 
2 Cambridge St., Manchester. 

305,329. Tennis Batt MAcHINE. C. 
Macintosh & Co., Ltd., H. C. Young and 
J. D. Campbell, 2 Cambridge St., Man- 
chester. 

305,394. Tire Moip. E. C. R. Marks, 
57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.—(Nest- 
ler Rubber Fusing Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y, U.S. A.) 

305,5297. TirE CONSTRUCTION WEB. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 East 
Market St., assignee of B. Darrow, 880 
Hereford Drive, both of Akron, O., U. 
S; A: 

305,531¢. RuBBeR Motp CLEANER. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 East 
Market St., assignee of G. G. Andrews, 
1631 Battery B, both of Akron, O., U. 
ger. 


305,6507. Tire Flap Apparatus. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 East 
Market St., assignee of F. E. Ensley, 


381 Watson St., both of Akron, O., U. 
S.A: 

305,908. Boor Motp. A. A. Glidden, 65 
Adams Ave., H. G. Ellis, 42 Lawrence 
St. both in Watertown, and H. L. 
Davis, 25 Robbins Rd., Walpole, all in 
Mass., U. S. A. 
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306,0417. Hose Maxinc Macuine. H. 
Pahl, 41 Am Gatherhof, Rath, Dussel- 
dorf, Germany. 

306,276. ORNAMENTING SHEET RUBBER. 
Broadhurst & Co. Ltd. and W. J. 
Dexter, Gibbon St., Bradford. 

506,371. Mixinc MacHINE. F. H. Ban- 
bury, Ansonia, Conn., U. S. A. 

306,528. TrrRE BALANCE TESTER. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 East 
Market St., assignee of H. T. Kraft, 
267 Storer Ave., both of Akron, O., U. 
S.A. 

306,555+. Corp STRENGTH TESTER. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 1144 East 
Market St., assignee of M. L. Koch- 
heiser, Tallmade, and S. A. Steere, 190 
Casterton Ave. all of Akron, O., U. 
5: A: 


Germany 

Designs 
1,067,088. HEEL-ATTACHING DEVICE. 
Westland Gummiwerke, G. m. b. H., 


Bredenscheid i. W. 

1,067,650. Foorwrar REPAIR VULCANIZER. 
Karl Peiichower, Vienna. Represented 
by Dr. Schack, Berlin C. 2. 


1,068,095. Tire VuLcanizer. The Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London. Represented 
by Dr. R. Wirth, C. Weihe, Dr. H. 


Weil, M. M. Wirth, Frankfurt a. Main, 
and T. R. Koehnhorn and E. Noll, Ber- 
lin, S. W. 11. 

1,068,840. Tire Trstinc Device. Kurt 
Thiele, Spreestrasse 42, Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg. 

1,069,988. Tire Repair DEVICE. 
Janssen, Konigswinter. 


Gustav 





Process 
United States 


1,708,059. FLexrisLeE WINDow GuIDE. R. 
T. Griffiths, assignor to The Miller 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,708,111. Firper Composition. HH. L. 
Trumbull, Akron, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,708,141. Rupper-Linep Tuse. I. F. 
Kepler, Akron, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,708,181. RuBBER Goops MANUFACTURE. 
P. Klein and A. Szegvari, Budapest, 
Hungary, assignors to The Anode Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, England. 

1,709,209. REENFoRCED ENDLEss BELT. J. 
R. Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

1.709,511. PAPER Hoop Cap. 
Wright, assignor to Oswego 
Corp., both of Fulton, N. Y. 


W. L. 
Falls 


Dominion of Canada 


288,369. Pneumatic Tire. J. R. Gam- 
meter, Akron, O., U. S. A. 


India Rubber World 


289,057. SHoe MANuFAcTURE. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., assignee 


of F. Wray, Akron, O., both in the 
Wasi: 
United Kingdom 
305,1907. INFLATABLE HoLLow ARTICLE. 


L. and I. Dorogi, and Dorogi Es Tarsa 
Gumming R.-T., 30 Albertfalva, Buda- 
pest. 

305,5687. INFLATABLE RUBBER ARTICLE. 
L. and I. Dorogi and Dr. Dorogi Es 
Tarsa Gummigyar r. t., 50 Albertfalva, 
Budapest. 

305,5777. VuLCANIZING Process. General 
Carbonic Co., assignee of H. R. Minor, 
both of 17 West 46th St., New York, 
Bt SA: 

305,735. Brusu. F. A. Leeson, Tours, 
The Avenue, Chobham, and L. A. 
Kohler, Miram, Goldsworth Rd., Wok- 
ing, both in Surrey. 


Germany 


475,768. SEAMLESS OccCLUSIVE PESSARIES. 
Carl Erwin Martin, O6cserstrasse 23, 
Leipzig-Schleussig. 





Chemical Patents 
United States 


1,709,241. MortpasLe Composition. A 
molding composition comprising the pro- 
duct obtained by blowing in a current 
of air under the influence of heat, an 
admixture including an asphalt, an oil 
flux, and rubber—H. A. Winkelmann, 
assignor to Philadelphia Rubber Works 
Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,709,242. Composition. The product re- 
sulting from blowing with air under the 
influence of heat of an admixture con- 
taining a petroleum oil flux, a pine tar, 
an asphalt, and vulcanized rubber.—H. 
A. Winkelmann, assignor to Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,710,100. REcLAIMING Process. The pro- 
cess of reclaiming fiberized and vulcan- 
ized rubber which includes grinding the 
stock, incorporating therewith a plas- 
ticizing ingredient, milling the plasticized 
stock with a sufficient quantity of a re- 
claiming reagent, and subjecting the 
stock to the action of steam under pres- 
sure.—J. J. Moriarty, assignor of 30 per 
cent to J. H. S. Kerr, both of Toronto, 
Canada. 


1,710,470. Liguerien Rupper Composi- 
TION. A liquefied composition consisting 
of the reaction products of rubber and a 
suitable solvent, selected from a group 
consisting of benzol, toluol, and carbon 
tetrachloride, the combination containing 
substantially all of the condensable pro- 
ducts obtainable upon boiling crude 
rubber dissolved in the solvent, at tem- 
peratures between 100° C. and 120° C— 
H. P. Butler, New York, N. Y. 


1,710,481. Reenrorcep Rupser. A_ vul- 
canizable product consisting of 100 parts 
of rubber, 3 parts of sulphur, 26.5 parts 
of zinc oxide, and 26 parts of aluminum 
oxide in extremely fine division, together 
with an appropriate quantity of an ac- 
celerator.—H. H. Keller, Ventnor, N. J. 

1,710,617. AccumMULAToR Pate. The 
pasted plate is coated with a mixture 
composed of rubber latex in admixture 
with a soluble salt. It is then allowed 
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to dry and the soluble salt washed out 
leaving an elastic and porous structure.— 
W. Haddon, London, and J. McD. 
Burnett, Weston-by-Welland, both in 
England. 


Dominion of Canada 


288,452. VEGETABLE Resin. A_ concen- 
trate of rubber latex made by adding to 


the latex, compounding ingredients, a 
stabilizing material, subsequently con- 
centrating the mixture and adding 
ammonia to it—Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, assignee of D. F. Twiss 
and E. A. Murphy, Birmingham, all in 
England. 


288,463. Tire. The employment of a mix- 
ture of a rubber-like product obtained by 
polymerizing butadiene and of a filling 
material.—I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfort-on-Main, assignee of C. 
Krauch and M. Mueller-Cunradi, Lud- 
wigshafen-on-Rhine, all in Germany. 


288,484. AccELERATOR. Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O., assignee of 
W. Scott, Nitro, W. Va., both in the 
Us Sk. 


288,640. Susstirute. A composition in- 
cluding a filling material, a vulcanizing 
agent, and a product resulting from the 
treatment of vinyl acetate with an alde- 
hyde.—Canadian Electro Products Co., 
Ltd., assignee of H. W. Matheson, both 
of Montreal, Can. 


288,641. Mortpinc Composition. A mix- 
ture including a filler, shellac, and a 
product resulting from the treatment of 
a vinyl ester with an aldehyde—Can- 
adian Electro Products Co., Ltd., as- 
signee of H. W. Matheson, both of 
Montreal, Can. 


288,661. Latex Processinc. The method 
comprises adding a solution of a silicate 
to latex and treating the latex with 
sufficient reagent to form a hydrosol of 
silicic acid in the latex. The mixture is 
then allowed to stand until the whole 
assumes a true gel structure —Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Can., as- 
signee of d: MeGavack, Jackson Heights, 
al. N.Y. 

288,662. ‘a aat a Two or 
more ingredients are dispersed in a liquid 
which is a nonsolvent for rubber, but 
are capable of diffusing into rubber and 
contacting a rubber composition with the 
dispersion medium.—Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada, assignee of 
W. A. Steinle, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A 


288,767. Sponce Rupper. The surface of 
a mass of rubber prepared for the forma- 
tion of sponge rubber is subjected to the 
action of a super-accelerator at a tem- 
perature below that of the generation of 
gas within the rubber mass. This is fol- 
lowed by generating gas within and hot 
vulcanizing the mass.—R. J. Noar, 
Pendleton, Lancaster Co., England. 


288.863. ANTIOXIDANT. A reaction pro- 
duct of an aromatic mercaptothiazole 
with an aldehyde aromatie amine con- 
densation_ product——Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of L. B. Sebrell, 
both of Akron, O39. Ss A: 


288,864. AccELERATOR. A method of pro- 
ducing mercaptobenzothiazol that com- 
prises associating aniline with sulphur 
and carbon bisulphide- at a temperature 
between 150° C. and 300° C. and under 
a pressure between 100 and 700 pounds 
per square inch—Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., assignee of W. 
J 7? Philadelphia, Pa., both in the 
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305,195. ANTIOXIDANT. 


305,249. 


305,490. RupBEeR PaASTEs. 


United Kingdom 


Aryl hydroxides 
and amines are caused to react in the 
absence of solvents to produce com- 
pounds which improve the aging qualities 
of rubber.—Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., assignee of A. M. Clifford, both of 
Akron; ©;, U.S 

Exastic Composition. Plastic 
compositions containing glue gum, etc.— 
W. T. Galbraith and A. E. Mills, both 
of Godalming, Surrey. 

For mixing 
with fillers, vulcanizing agents, etc., 
rubber pastes are prepared from latex 
by treatment with water soluble cellulose 
ether by heating and subsequent pro- 
cessing.—I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 





305,572.4 ANTIOXIDANT.—Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. Clif- 
ford, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

305,630. RuBBer ELECTROLYSIS. - Sie- 
mens-Elektro-Osmose Ges., Siemens- 
stadt, Berlin, Germany. 

305,647.4 ANTIOXIDANT. — Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. Clif- 


305,745. 


305.802. 


305,826. RECLAIMING 


ford, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 


UnitInc RuBBER AND CELLULOSE. 
Mutual solvents for rubber and cellulose 
derivatives are used for bonding the ma- 
terials together—C. Macintosh & Co., 
Ltd., S. A. Brazier, and G. F. Thompson, 
all in Manchester. 

Exectric CasLtes.—W. S. Taylor, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 

Process. Scrap 
rubber is treated at atmospheric pres- 
sure with a hot solution of a caustic 
alkali in one or more polyhydric alcohols. 
—Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, D. 


F. Twiss and F. Thomas, both of Bir- 
mingham. 
305,968. CHLORINATING RUBBER.—F. C. 


306,040. CEMENT 


Dyche-Teague, 258 Gloucester Terrace, 
London. 

Seat. The rubber 
particles of a latex are vulcanized while 
conserving its water suspension.—Dewey 


& Almy Chemical Co., assignee of B. 
Dewey, both of North Cambridge, 
Mass., U. S. A. 

306,129.+ Porous Composition. This 


306,225. 


306,390. RusBer Propuct. 


consists of permeable or impermeable 
fibrous, granular, or powdered  sub- 
stances and sulphur mixed with rubber 
latex in such proportions that the rubber 
content is about 15 per cent. A coagu- 
lating agent such as a salt is added to 
form a rubber gel which permeates the 
entire network. The mass is then 
molded and vulcanized—H. Beckmann, 
Zehlendorf, Berlin, Germany. 


CompounD SHEET. This is a 
base of paper, pasteboard, fabric, leather, 
or rubber covered on one or both sides 
with metal foil overlaid with cellulose 
hydrate foil—L. Rado, Halensee, Ber- 
lin, Germany. 


Rubber is 
heated ‘in the presence of an acid, the 
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negative radicle of which consists of tin 
and a halogen. By heating a_ short 
period, a tough balata-like product is ob- 
tained, capable of being softened by heat 
and soluble in rubber solvents.—Good- 
year Tire & a Co., Akron, O., as- 
signee of H. 3ruson, 222 W. Wash- 
ington — are, Philadelphia, Pa., both 
in the U. 


General 
United States 
April 9, 1929* 


1,708,050. ToorusrusH. G. O. 
Newark, N. J. 


Burlew, 


1,708,088. SHor HEEL. J. R. Gammeter, 
Akron, O., assignor to The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,708,127. Foorwear TREAD MEMBER. W. 
W. Evans, New Rochelle, assignor to 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
both in N. Y. 

1,708,144. Stockinc Protector. F. H. 
Martin, Akron, O., assignor to The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,708,219 and 1,708,220. Sprinc SHACKLE, 
H. D. Geyer, assignor to The Inland 


Mfg. Co., both of Dayton, O. 
1,708,221. SpriInG CouPLine. H. D. 
Geyer, assignor to The Inland Mfg. Co., 
both of Dayton, O. 
1,708,260. Praypatt. R. H. 


assignor to The Pioneer 


both of Willard, O 


Coovert, 
Rubber Co., 


1,708,339. CusHion Tire. R. Tannen- 
baum, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1,708,637. Tire INFLATER. D. H. Spicer, 


Lakewood, O. 

1,708,668. TirE Fasric ConsTRUCTION. 
R. D. Evans, assignor to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,708,810. Stockinc Protector. R. Vra- 
bek, New York, N. Y. 


April 16, 1929* 


1,709,049. ArcH Protector SHor. G. J. 
Winter, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1,709,124. Tire Casinc. J. I. Freeman 


and L. J. Peterson, both of Modesto, 
assignors of one-third to A. F. Peterson, 
Oakland, all in Calif. 


1,709,207. Frexiste Connector. J. R. 
Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


1,709,383. Sink STRAINER. F. Wesbecher, 
assignor to himself and C. E. Hoefel, 


both of Akron, O 

1,709,483. AUTOMOBILE BUMPER. ec. 
Offenhauser, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,709,493 and — 1,709,494. PNEUMATIC 
Bumpers. A. H. Shoemaker, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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1.709,509. HorsesHor. F. J. Wemett, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1,709,544. Desk Pap W. 
Chicago, Ill. 


F. Sanders, 


1.709.635. ArcH Support. J. A. Skog- 
lund, St. Paul, Minn. 

1.709.677. VALVE-TUBE CAP. M. M. Met- 
zinger, Blair, Nebr. 

1,709,718. METAL-COVERED-_ TIRE. N. 
Gherassimoff, Le Vesinet, assignor of 
one-half to E. Rivoche, Paris, both in 
France. 

1,709,795. Bac For Furs. M. Krantz, 
London, England. 

1,709,820. ABRASIVE WHEEL. J. R. Gam- 
meter, assignor to The Geo. W. Perks 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

April 23, 1929* 
1,709,828 and 1,709,829. Spring SHACKLE. 


R. H. Chilton, assignor to The Inland 


Mfg. Co., both of Dayton, O. 

1,709,873. Swimminc Bett. C. H. A. 
Petersen, Eugene, Oreg., assignor to 
New Life Preserver Co., a corporation 
of Oreg. 

1,710,077. Stockinc Protector. W. M. 
Scholl, Chicago, Ill. 

1,710,128. Tire Vatve. C. H. Welch, 
Portland, Oreg. 

1,710,160. Respirator. J. R. Gibbs, New 


York, N. Y.. assignor to Gibbs Wahlert 
Mask Co., Inc., a corporation of N. Y. 

1.710.174. Automatic CLutcH. B. Mau- 
villier, Casablanca, Morocco. 

1,710,378. ComposiTe HEEL. W. A. 
Owen, Akron, O. 

1,710,401. Irontnc Roti. B. W. Brockett, 
Cleveland Heights, assignor to The 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Nor- 
wood Station, Cincinnati, both in O. 

1,710,459. Rice HUSKER AND FLOUR 
Mur. A. L. Romero, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

1,710,619. DoorKNop SHOCK ABSORBER. 
J. A. Haslinger, Tampashores, Fla. 


April 30, 1929* 


1,710,816. Gorr Batt CLEANER. H. Evans, 
Slough, England. 

1.710.909. Drarr ANIMALS’ FooTWEAR. 
A. Watson, St. Catharines, Ontario, 
Canada. 

1,710,976. Heer. R. P. Harshberger, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

1,710,989. Ciincinc Ficure. A. Kelly, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


1,711,192. ELECTROMAGNETIC REPRODUCER. 
J. B. Woodroffe, London, England. 
1,711,255. Resirrent CusHion. E. A. 
Weinman and R. C. Beach, Seattle, 

Wash. 


*Under Rule No. 167 of the United States 


Patent Office, the issue closes weekly on Thurs- 
day, and the patents of that issue bear date as 
of the fourth Tuesday thereafter. 


288,570. 


1,711,302. CusHion Heer. J. Belpedio, 
3ridgeport, Conn. 

1,711,382. Pneumatic Tire. I. Gold- 
burg, Suffern, N. Y. 

1,711,404. NonpNneUMATIC TIRE TUBE. 


M. Boyko, Cleveland, O. 
1,711,422. CLoTHES WASHER. i, 
Mogk, Detroit, Mich. 
Dominion of Canada 
April 2, 1929 


288,403. CusHion Tire. M. Phillips, 
Los Angeles, Calif... U. S. A. 
288,509. Non-skip TirE CHAIN. The 


Wire Cord Hose Pipe Co., Wilmington, 
Del., assignee of D. M. Weigel, Akron, 
O., both in the U. S. A. 
April 9, 1929 
BELT AND NAPKIN SHIELD. J. 
Josias, New York, N. Y., U. S. A 
288,585. PNEUMATIC TIRE VALVE. R. 
Maxwell, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
288,725. Execrric Hair BrusH. J. Cor- 
field, Merton Abbey, Co. of London, as- 
signee of R. A. Shortland, Manchester, 
Co. of Lancaster, both in England. 


April 16, 1929 


288.804. CARPET SWEEPER MECHANISM. 
The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand 


Rapids, Mich., assignee of I. J. Owen, 
Chicago, Ill., both in the U. S. A. 
288,846. Tire Treap StTRucTurRE. The 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, N. W. 
1, assignee of F. Fellowes and F. A. 
Nicholas, Birmingham, all in England. 


288,870. Durrex Hose. The O. F. 
Jordan Co., assignee of H. W. Prot- 
zeller, both of East Chicago, Ind., U. 
S: A: 

April 23, 1929 

288,947. Fountain Pen. N. T. Burke, 
Stoneham, Mass., U. S. A. 

288,952. Giass RuN CHANNEL. H. W. 


Fauver, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


288.967. BATHING Cap. G. P. Kaul, De- 
troit, Mich., U. S. A. 

288,992. Tire PressurE Gace. N. T. 
Shorts, Fern, Pa., U. S. A. 

288,998. Face Lirter. D. N. Trickey, 
Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 


289,089. Hor Water Botrre STOoppeEr. 
The Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., assignee of W. W. Sanders, both 
of Toronto, Ontario. 


United Kingdom 
March 27, 1929 
304.899. ParacHuTe. S. X. Pantsos, 
(known as Pantcheff), 16 Victoria Rd., 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
304,903. Hor Water BortLte STOPPER. 


Campbell, Achnach & Co., Ltd. and D. 
C. Campbell, 59 Wallace St., Glasgow. 





India Rubber World 


304,946. Lonc-arm. R. Ladrier, 131 Rue 
Alfred Georges, Lodelinsart, Belgium. 

304,957. CONTROLLING TIRE INFLATION. 
T. H. Clift, 3 Rowcroft, Stround, Glou- 
cestershire. 

304,988. Tor Boor. 
‘Maplewood St., 


E. A. Nickerson, 182 
Watertown, Mass., U. 


S. As 
304,993. RIVET-CAULKING MACHINE, 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. Babcock 


House, Farringdon St., London.—(Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., 85 Liberty St., New 
York, N. ¥.,.U: S. A.) 

304,999. Suirt Currs. J. H. Anderson, 


473 North Cleveland Ave. St. Paul, 
Minn., U. S. A. 
305,024. PowDrr DISTRIBUTOR. P. 


Baquey, (known as G, Baquey), 5 Rue 
Clara Lemoine, Colombes, Seine, France. 


305,0317. GRAMOPHONE Pick-up. Loewe- 
Radio Ges., 10 Wiesenweg, Steglitz, 
Berlin. 

305,058. Acoustic INSTRUMENT. A. A. 
Linsell, 47 Crown St., Brentwood, 
Essex. 

305,085. Execrric CABLE, W. E. Beatty, 


Bush House, Aldwych, London.—(Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 463 West 
St, New York N. Y., U.S: A.) 

305,1047. (DEVELOPING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DrazotyPe. M.. Renker, 19 Friedrich- 
strasse, Dtiren, Rhineland, Germany. 

305,122+. PAPER TREATING. I. G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany. 

305,1247. Tire. <A. Ritchie, 
Waimate, Canterbury, N. Z. 

305,142. WaTER RAIsING APPARATUS. 
R. H. S. Wade, Cowichan Station, 
British Columbia, Canada. 

305,1447. GRAMOPHONE. E. Foretay, Le 
Feu Follet, Ave. de Cour, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 

305,159. Water Bottte Stopper. G. H. 
C. Lumsden, The Frayles, Langhurst 
Hill, near Petworth, Sussex. 

305,184¢. Vatve. A. Winterhoff, 9 Adal- 
bertstrasse, Diisseldorf, Germany. 

305,1967. Tire ReEparRING. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 E. Market St, 
assignee of B. C. Eberhard, 62 Dodge 
Ave., both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

305,216¢. PrinTING MACHINE. J. En- 
schede En Zonen, Haarlem, Hoiland. 

305,272. Dousite GLazen Winpow. Frigid- 
aire, Ltd., Chapter St. House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Rd., London, R. J. Mitchell, The 
Homestead, Huntercombe Manor Estate, 
Taplow, Buckinghamshire, and A. T. 
Hawkins, 16 Selvage Lane, Mill Hill, 
London. 

305,296. ELectric Coup.ine. British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. Crown 

_ House, Aldwych, London, C. J. Morton, 
Amulree, St. Paul’s Rd., Coventry, and 
T. H. Woodfield, 85 Addison Rd., King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. 

305,316. HorsesHor. E. P. Randell, The 
Forge, Preston-on-Wye, Herefordshire. 


April 4, 1929 


Mill Rd, 


305,391. PortaBLE Hoox. N. Richen- 
doller, 30 Mildmay Rd., Islington, 
London. 


+ Not yet accepted. 











June 1, 1929 


305,404. ComPpouND TRANSPARENCY. J. 
A. Watt, 72 Linton Apts., Sherbrooke 
St. West, Montreal, Canada. 

305,417. CATAMENIAL APPLIANCE. E. 
Spardel, 122 Hasselbrook Strasse, Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

- 305,461}. Pree Jomnt. Soc. Metallurgique 
Du Perigord, 43 Rue de Clichy, Paris. 

305,504. Gotr BALL. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and A. W. T. Hyde, Fort Dunlop, 
Birmingham. 

305,5337. VEHICLE WHEEL. 
Cie, Clermont-Ferrand, 
France. 


Michelin Et 
Puy-de-Dome, 


April 10, 1929 


305,739. Ecce Pacxinc. E. R. Jones, 
Jesmondene, Broadlands Ave., Shepper- 
ton, Middlesex. 


305,819. GramopHoNE. H. J. Cullum, 
V. H. Ashton and H. Tye, 76 City Rd., 
London. 


305,823. PRreEssuRE Gace. V. A. Trier, 
Andre Works, Victoria Gardens, Notting 
Hill Gate, London. 


305,825. Mup Guarp. J. E. Blincow, 
Glencote, Woodfield Ave., Penn, Wol- 
verhampton. 

305,878. FEEDING BoTTLeE. W. May, 30 


Rectory Rd., Manor Park, Londén. 

305,890. WEARING APPAREL MEASURER. 
A. Joeckel, 114 Kaiser Friedrichstrasse, 
Cottbus, Germany. 

305,901. Dyermnc APPARATUS. 
ford, Adel Manor, Adel, 

305,911. PNeumMaATIc CusHion. G. W. 
T. Leeson, Sorbo Works, Woking, Sur- 
rey. 

305,921. Roap Veuicte. Henschel & 
Sohn Ges., Kassel, Germany. 

305,982+. Piano PepaLt Protector. A. 
and A. Dolling, (trading as A. & 
M. Dolling,) Siebenbrunn, Voigtland, 
Germany. 


C. S. Bed- 
Leeds. 


April 17, 1929 


506,126. KINEMATOGRAPH PROJECTOR. K. 
Morsbach, Lichterfelde-West, Berlin. 


306,167. Stopper. Turley & Williams 
(1925), (Ltd. and W. H. Morris, 2 
Green St., Birmingham. 


306,187. Vatve. T. A. Clapham and A. 
B. Auty, Wellington Foundry, Keighley. 


306,189. DriapHrRAGM. Gramophone Co., 
Ltd., Hayes, A. Whitaker, Colne Mead, 
West Drayton, both in Middlesex, A. 
M. Hallawell, Little Gables, Wallington, 
Surrey, and G. H. Buckle, Brackenwood, 
Iver Heath, Buckinghamshire. 


306,214. VenHIcLteE Bopy. W. Lyons, of 
Swallow Sidecar & Coachbuilding Co., 
Cocker St., Blackpool. 


306,254. MASSAGE APPLIANCE. E. Gersa- 
beck, 9 Erfurterstrasse, Schdneberg, 
Berlin. 

306,260. Excavator. W. Q. Henriques, 
1 St. Andrew’s Rd., Claughton, Birken- 
head. 

306,330. Hor Water Bortite. Leyland & 
Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd., 24 Duke 





TtNot 


yet accepted. 








St., Aldgate, London, and R. W. Lunn, 
53 West Cliff, Preston, Lancashire. 


306,375. TURNING WoopdEN Rops. H. 


Sielemann, Winkelstrasse, Biinde, West- 
phalia, Germany. 
306,4817. AEROPLANE WHEEL. Goodyear 


1144 East Market 
267 Shaw- 


Tire & Rubber Co., 
St., assignee of C. H. Roth, 


nee Path, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 
Germany 

474,841. Sripon Sore. John Lucian 

Grigsby Dykes and Samuel Rambo 

Pruyn, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Repre- 


sented by W. Stern, Essen. 


475,315. Suction Hotper. Kremp & Hut- 
temeister, Ludenscheid i. W. 
475,405. ApvERTISING  FIcurr. Georg 
Krauss, Rodach b. Koburg. 
Designs 
1,066,727. RuBBER AND LEAD’ CABLE. 


Robert Baumgart, Glienickerstrasse 18, 


Berlin-Kopenick. 
1,066,820. SHOE. 
Brussels. Represented by 
Berlin, S. W. 6 
1,067,086. Broop PrEssuRE 
ard Kallmeyer & Co., 
20-21, Berlin N. 24 
1,067,233. Bart.. Rheinische Gummi-und 
Celluloid Fabrik, Mannheim, Neckarau. 
1,067,434. TRrArric REGULATING STRIP. 
Rudolf Sauberlich, Sybelstrasse 24, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg. 


Maurice Wissaert, 
H. Heimann, 


Device. Rich- 
Johannisstrasse 


1,067,985. Ear Protector. Firma Ernst 
Knott, Strickwarenfabrik, Taura b. 
Burgstadt. 

1,068,001. RuBBER-CovERED METAL SPRING. 


Allgemeine Elektricitats - Gesellschaft, 
Friederich Karl Ufer, 2-4, Berlin N. 
W. 40. 
1,068,002. Sourrt Stopper. Erste Bam- 


Metallkapsel und Metallwaren- 
Kaufmann & Sohn, Bamberg i. 


berger 
fabrik. 
Bay. 

1,068.015. CLEANING 
Friederich Kressmann, 
strasse 37, Berlin O. 112. 

1,068,088. INSTRUMENT Cap. Georg 
Wolf, G. m. b. H., Karlstrasse 18, Ber- 
lin N. W. 6. 

1,068,255. 
ische Draht-und Kabelwerke, 
H., Koln-Riehl. 

1,068,745. CoLttapstsLE Boat. Harburger 


Gummiwarenfabrik Phoenix A. G., Har- 
burg-Wilhelmsburg. 


BrusH FITTINGS. 
Blumenthal- 


ANTIOZONE, Conpuction. Rhein- 
G. m. b. 


1,068,858. PottsH1nc MacuHINeE  Jornt. 
Reinhold Wolf, Freiberg i. S. 

1,068,918 and 1,068,919. Ratncoat. Con- 
tinental Caoutchouc-und Gutta-Percha 


Compagnie, Hannover. 
1,069,502. Enpress Bett.  Berlin-Rix- 
dorfer Gummiwarenfabrik. Hans Schu- 
mann, Mullerstrasse 171a-172, Berlin, 
39 N 


1,069,935. Horse SHoE Pap. 
Gross-Schonau i. S. 


Karl Trept, 


1,070,019. Apron. Firma M. 
Koln-Braunsfeld. 
1,070,066. AwNtTI-sKip DEVICE FoR TIRES. 


Valentin Pronner, Magstadt, Wurtt. 


Steinberg, 





Trade Marks 


United States 


Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now 
Being Registered 


Under the rules of the United States Patent 
Office, trade marks registered under the Act of 
Febrnary 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and 
arbitrary marks, while those registered under the 
Act of March 19, 1920, Section (1) (h) are non- 
technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive 


+ geographical matter or mere surnames. To be 
gistered under the later act, trade marks must 
ios e been used for not Jess than one year. Marks 


registered under this act are being published for 


the first time when registered, any opposition 


taking the ferm of an application for cancellation. 


April 9, 1929 
Act of February 20, 1905 


255,016. Dri-totr—rubber baby pants. The 
Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. 


April 16, 1929 
Act of February 20, 1905 


255,075. SQUEEGEE — pneumatic vehicle 
tires. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

255,082. Circle across the center of which 


is a rectangle, both having dark back- 
grounds and light borders, and in the 
rectangle appears the word: “Karc’— 
pneumatic tires and tubes. Karg Tire & 
Rubber Co., Chicago, IIl. 

255,159. Representation of a shield con- 
taining the letter: “M’”, and below 
the representation the word: “Mara- 
THON’ —soles and heels of shoes wholly 
or partly of rubber. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

255,161. Representation of a bull dog and 
the words: “Butt Doc’—combs. Han- 
over Rubber Co. “Excelsior” Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

255,168. Representation of an arch con- 
taining the words: “ArcH TREAT’—shoes 
of a combination of leather, rubber, and 
fabric. Senack Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

255,169. Representation of an arch con- 
taining the words: “ArcH BALtmM’’— 
shoes of a combination of leather, rubber, 
and fabric. Senack Shoe Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

255, 175. Circle containing the word: 
“SuLTAN”—shoe soles. Alfred Hale 
Rubber Co., Atlantic, Mass. 


255,193. CARNATION—pencils and rubber 
erasers. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

255,209. Circle with a dark background 
and light border containing the words: 
“RopyN HEALTH-Mope SHoes” and the 
representation of a robin perched on a 
streamer containing the words: “SArFeE- 
GUARD Foot ComrFrortT’—women’s shoes 
of leather, rubber, and fabric, and com- 
binations of these materials. Robinson- 
Bynon Shoe Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

















255,212. Representation of a lined shield 
containing a circle in which appear the 
words: “STANDARD QUALITY”—rubber 
shoe soles. P. & B. Rubber Co., Inc., 


Laurel Hill, N. Y. 
April 23, 1929 


Act of February 20, 1905 


255,345. Circle containing two eagles, and 
the words: “DousBLe EacLe”—pneumatic 
tires and parts of such tires, etc. = 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

255,362. PreMoID — rubber-containing 

fibrous material in block or sheet form, 

including ubber-containing paper rolls. 
Premoid Products, Inc., West Spring- 
held, Mass. 

255,364. ParaspuckK — rubberized fabrics. 
Haartz-Mason Rubber Mfg. Co., W ater- 
town, Mass. 

255,461. Vim—portable rubber tire and 
tube patching kits. The R. M. Hollings- 
head Co., Camden, N. J. 

255,571. WunTERIzED—tires. Dunlop Tire 

& Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 

255,586. SpRAYTEX—adhesive tape for use 


- 


by painters. The Seamless Rubber Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Act of March 19, 1920 


255,602. ANnTIBES—shoes of leather, rub- 
ber, fabric, and/or combinations there- 
of: also other garments for men, women, 
and children. Best & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. ¥. 

255,609. No-Pump—flexible valved tubu- 
lar members for delivering fluid pressure 
to pneumatic tires. No-Pump Mfg. Co., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

5.621. Rectangle containing the words: 

“TRAVERS SHOE StToRES” — shoes of 

leather, rubber, — or combinations of 

these materials. Pozitzer, doing busi- 
ness as Travers Sh ve Stores and Potters 

Shoe Stores, Louisville, Ky. 





April 30, 1929 
Act of February 5, 1905 


255,629. RepsKkKEN—inner tubes for tires, 
patches for such inner tubes, and rubber 
or rubberized-fabric hose. Redsken Mfg 
Co., Houston, Tex. 


255,631. SENTRY—pneumatic vehicle tires. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N. Y 

255,651. TYRSPOTTER tire-vulcanizing 
machines. The Akron Tyrwelder Ca. 
Akron, O. 

255,728. AurRorA — bias binding. I. B. 


Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

255,738. W HOOP EB—footwear of leather, 
rubber, and textiles. Harry Hess, New 
York, N. Y. 

255,767. Diamond containing the words: 
“Syncro SHOES SYNCHRONIZED — 
TUNED TO THE Foot’—boots and shoes 
of leather, rubber, fabric, or reenforced 
with steel, aluminum, or other metal 
parts, or of combinations of those 
materials. Charles M. Huette, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


255,855. Representation of an arrow 
through the words: “IKE Watton,” and 
below the representation the words: 
“SporTING Boot’—rubber boots and 
shoes, rubber overshoes, rubber-soled 
canvas shoes. Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass. 

255,865. Representation of a winged 
dragon holding in one fore-paw a mono- 
grammed shield on a shelf across which 
is a streamer containing the words: 
“SEMPER SursuM” — dental rubber 
syringes or parts thereof. Dr. Heinr. 
Traun & Sohne, vormals Harburger 
Gummi-Kamm-Compagnie, Hamburg, 
Germany. 

255,875. Nwuvo—sanitary belts. The I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

255,912. Representation of a double arrow 
containing two arrow heads and the 
word: “AERO”—pneumatic and cushion 
tires and_ tubes. Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 
April 2, 1929 


45,802. Word: “SormpHep,” drawn in a 
circular manner around the representa- 
tion of a negro’s head—erasers, rubber 
bands, etc. The Solidhed Co., Hoboken, 
No 3. Us Bs 

45,841. Word: “DeEtTERGo”—cleaning prep- 
aration for all kinds of floors, lino- 
leums, rubber floors, etc. Continental 
Chemical Corp. of IIl., Watseka, IIL, 
UU: S27 

45,853. Word: “Fir,” written in a circle 
p laced in the center of a device formed 

by two superimposed ellipses, the 

great axes of which are at right angles 

machines and apparatus for renovating 
or retreading and repairing pneumatic 
tires, and of pneumatic tires, covers 
for pnuematic tires and air tubes for 
pneumatic tires, all new or _ repaired, 
and all articles and goods manufactured 
from india rubber. Societé des Procedes 

Fit, Grenoble, Isere, France. 


April 16, 1929 


45,920. Word: “EVERBRIGHT'’—pyroxy- 
lin-coated —_ rubber-coated _ fabrics. 
Canadian Fabrikoid, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que. 

45,945. Words: “Basy BATHINETTE’— 
infants’ folding bathtubs and combina- 
tion bath cabinets and tubs made 
wholly of wood and rubber cloth. E. M. 
Trimble Mig. Co., Inc. Rochester, 
Ni 5. 09) sn 


United Kingdom 
April 3, 1929 


488,986. Circle in which appears a repre- 
sentation of a baseball containing the 
words: “SpaLpING— TRADE Mark” — 
boots and shoes, galoshes, waterproof 
clothing, etc. A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
(British), Ltd., 317-318 High Holborn, 
London, W. C. 1. 


497,902. Triangle containing a representa- 
tion of an outline of a hand and the 
words: “Hanpy TumNncs’”—goods manu- 
factured from india rubber and gutta 
percha not included in other classes. 
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Handy Things, Ltd., 11 Spencer St., 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 


April 10, 1929 


139,728. ArcANA—cushion and mattress 
covers composed of cotton impregnated 
with india rubber. J. Jackson & Co., 7 
Suffolk St., Birmingham. 

491,658. Bates—Zindia rubber thread. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Ft. Dunlop, 
Holly Lane, Erdington, Birmingham. 


April 17, 1929 


498,655. Representation of the outline of 
the British Isle containing the words: 
“*PouKk’ BRANbD’—machine belting and 
conveyer bands of india rubber. Lewis 
& Tylor, Ltd., Gripoly Mills, Sloper 
Road, Cardiff. 

499,295. VuLtcan—india rubber solutions 
and compounds composed principally of 
india rubber for making or repairing 
motor or cycle inner tubes and tires. 
Vulcan Products, Ltd., Calders Row, 
Brixton Hill, London, S. W. 2 


April 24, 1929 


139,755. VELDEX—piece goods of cotton 
duck, velveteen, and india rubber, the cot- 
ton predominating. A. P. Quick, Ltd., 
10 Lovells Court, Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C. 4. 

489,821. VuLcATEX—machine transmission 
belting of india rubber. W. Jesseman & 
Co., Ltd. 20-21 Watchhouse Parade, 
Alexandra Docks, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire. 

494,396. Warwick—golf balls. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Fort Dunlop, Holly 
Lane, Erdington, Birmingham. 

499,172. Dorco—articles of clothing made 
of india rubber, but not including boots 
or shoes, and not including any goods of 
a like kind to boots or shoes. DE: 
Dorogpes Tarsa Gummigyar Reszveny- 
tarsasag, 50 Albertfalva, Budapest, 
Hungary, (c/o H. Gardner & Son, 173- 
175 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4). 

499,227. SrAaGULL—inflatable boats and in- 
flatable rafts and life buoys. Gustav 
Winkler, Kopenickerstrasse 32a, Berlin, 
S. O. 16, Germany, (c/o J. E. Evans- 
Jackson & Co., 57- 60 Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E. C. 1). 


Designs 


United States 


78,191. SHor Sore. Term 14 years. Paul 
L. Bush, assignor to Mishawaka Rubber 
. Woolen Mig. Co., both of Mishawaka, 

nd. 
8,245. Tire. Term 3% years. Ernst 
A. Wullenweber, Melrose, assignor to 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, both in 
Mass. 

78,311. Gotr Bart. Term 14 years. W. 
J. Perry, assignor to The India Rubber 
Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works Co., 
Ltd., both of London, England. 

78,393. Tire. Term 14 years. Ralph W. 
Hutchens, assignor to Gillette Rubber 
Co., both of Eau Claire, Wis. 


Prints 
United States 


11,700. Goop— WinGroor — YEAR TIRES. 
Tires wholly or partly of rubber. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Published Jan. 28, 1929. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


about 50 to 60 points. Active trading and 
short covering maintained prices at this 


Crupe Rupeeer 


New York Exchange 


AY 1. London prices were prac- 
M tically unchanged from yesterday 
and very dull. Trading was quite 
active with fair inquiry. Prices closed 
up 20 points on May, June, July, and 
September, 30 points on December, and 
10 points on March. It was understood 
that factory interest caused this firmness. 
Closing prices: May, 19.70-80; July, 20.50; 
Sept., 20.70; Dec., 21.10. 
May 2. Opening prices and sales were 
10 points higher than yesterday’s close. 
London cables were steady, and there was 


19.70; July, 20.20; Sept., 20.60; Dec.. 20.80. 

May 4. Prices advanced 20 to 30 points 
on all positions because of covering by 
shorts and those who had sold early in the 
week taking in their supply rather than 
waiting over the week-end, giving the mar- 
ket a rather firm undertone. Trading was 
limited but steady. Closing prices: May, 
19.90; July, 20.50; Sept., 20.80; Dec., 21.20. 

May 6. With London 1% pence higher 
and steady but finally easing off 1% pence, 
prices advanced about 30 points over the 
previous close. Due to lack of support 
on the advance and no factory demand, 
the prices eased off about 10 points, clos- 


level until the close when a little profit 
taking was in evidence, but such offers 
were picked up at 10 points below the 
high. The market closed active and firm. 
Closing prices: May, 21.20; July, 21.70; 
Sept., 22.10; Dec., 22.50. 

May 9. London opened up % pence 
on all positions and fluctuated in a nar- 
row range all day, finally closing on the 
previous day’s close. Trading on the Rub- 
ber Exchange was dull with the final 
prices off about 20 to 30 points from the 
previous close. Closing prices: May, 21.00; 
July, 21.50; Sept., 21.90; Dec., 22.20. 

May 10. London opened % _ pence 
easier and trading on the Rubber Exchange 


little inclination to trade during the day. ing fairly steady. Closing prices: May, was light, prices fluctuating in narrow 
Towards the close, with nothing to steady 20.10; July, 20.60; Sept. 20.90; Dec, range from 10 to 20 points, closing 10 
London cables and little factory interest, 21.30. points lower on July-Sept. and 30 points 
rubber was offered in fairly large quanti- May 7. London prices were up 1% lower on Oct.-Dec. There was no market 


ties with no active buyers. Prices then 
sold off 20 points from the previous day 
and closed off about 30 to 40 points in all 
positions except May which was fairly 
steady because of a fair demand for near- 
by rubber. Closing prices: May, 19.40; 
July, 20.10; Sept., 20.40; Dec., 20.70. 
May 3. London prices opened around 


pence and at one time 3¢ pence in all 
positions although closing at a final ad- 
vance of % pence. Urgent short covering 
and active trading advanced prices 70 to 
90 points in every position and most po- 
sitions closed on the high with 
two others 10 points under. This buying 
was also caused by very few offers from 


or 


one 


trend, buyers and sellers being about even- 
ly divided. Closing prices: May, 20.80; 
July, 21.40; Sept., 21.80; Dec., 21.90. 
May 11. Prices were up 20 to 30 
points due tc short covering of those who 
did not care to wait over the week-end, 
giving the market a firm undertone. Clos- 
ing prices: May, 21.10; July, 21.60; Sept., 


the previous close but finally advanced % London and the Far East which gave 22.00; Dec., 22.10. 

pence and closed firm. New York opened added strength to the market. Closing May 13. London opened 34 pence up 
steady with prices 20 points up from the prices: May, 20.70; July. 21.20; Sept. from Saturday’s close and advanced an- 
revious close and on short covering and 21.60; Dec., 21.90. other % pence but finally closed at wv 
good trade buying advanced 50 to 60 May 8. Lendon prices were up %_ pence off irom the day’s high. Trading 


pence and at one time were up a full 


on the Rubber Exchange opened carefully 





points in practically every position. At 
the close prices eased off because of a 
little profit taking. Closing prices: May, 


but with higher London cables, urgent 


pence although ’e pence at the 
short covering and good trade buying on 


easing %% 
close. Prices advanced in every position 





New York Rubber Exchange—High and Low Monthly Futures 
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27.0 May June July August September October November December January February April 27.0 
3 26.0 Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures 60 
" 7 3 T T J 
& 250 BEBRES +4144 250 8 
5 24.0 = Too pues 4240 5 
a. 230 a wi + 23.9 & 
# 220. 1 11229 2 
§& 210 | A 7 TI 4 nae +F#i++ 210 § 
20.0 a | a — Anta PT = 20.0 
ol FUT TT titi | CTT | INDIA RUBBER WORLD | 5, 5 
RTSKRKLRTHELSKRL ST SkXK | a raee | arsee]} arse ahaa Aten 
BRE SERRE | SRTTT | SPREE | SPIER) PRRs S337) F335 
The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLOSING PRICES—CENTS PER POUND—'‘A’’ CONTRACTS 
Positions =——April,. 52 ——— ee Dy eee i , ~ 
1929 en feo) ey eegiesD, U2 3) 4 6G 7 8 OD) 10 3. 14 oS, 16° 17’ 284-20 2k 2 ¥ Ode. 25 
ee 19.4 19.6 19.6 19.3 19.5 19.7 19.4 19.7 19.9 20.1 20.7 21.2 20.9 20.8 21.2 21.8 22.4 22.0 22.0 22.7 23.2 23.4 22.4 22 Be ava eas 
DREGE. sc caticstsiswts cer 19.7 20.0 19.9 19.6 19.9 20.6 19.7 19.9 20.2 20.4 21.0 21.5 21.1 21.1 21.3 22.1 22.6 22.1 22.2 22.9 23.4 23.6 22.6 2 6 21.0 21.5 
July .......-..+--- 20.0 20.3 20.2 19.9 20.2 20.3 19.9 20.2 20.5 20.6 21.2 21.7 21.5 21.3 21.4 22.3 22.8 22.5 22.5 23.2 23.7 23.9 23.1 2 21.4 21.9 
August ........... 20.2 20.5 20.3 20.1 20.3 20.5 20.1 20.3 20.7 20.8 21.4 21.9 21.6 21.5 21.6 22.5 23.0 22.7 22.8 23.5 24.0 24.1 23.3 23.0 22.2 21.6 22.3 
September ......... 20.3 20.6 20.4 20.2 20.4 20.6 20.2 20.6 20.8 20.9 21.6 22.1 21.8 21.6 21.8 22.7 23.2 22.8 23.0 23.6 24.2 24.3 23.5 23.2 22.4 21.8 22.5 
October .........-. 20.4 20.7 20.6 20.4 20.5 20.7 20.3 20.7 21.0 21.0 21.7 22.2 22.0 21.7 21.9 22.8 23.4 22.9 23.1 23.8 24.3 24.6 23.6 23.3 22.6 21.9 22.6 
November 20.5 20.8 20.8 20.5 20.6 20.8 20.4 20.8 21.1 21.1 21.8 22.3 22.1 21.8 22.0 22.9 23.5 23.1 23.2 24.0 24.4 24.7 23.8 23.5 22.8 22.1 22.7 
December ......... 20.6 20.9 20.9 20.6 20.8 20.9 20.5 20.8 21.2 21.3 21.9 22.5 22.2 21.9 22.1 23.0 23.6 23.2 23.4 24.2 24.6 24.8 23.9 23.6 22.9 22.2 22.8 
1930 
January ........... 20.8 21.0 21.1 20.7 21.0 21.1 20.7 20.9 21.4 21.4 22.1 22.7 22.4 22.1 22.3 23.3 23.9 23.3 23.4 24.3 24.7 25.0 24.0 23.7 23.0 22.3 22.9 
February .......-+- 20.9 21.2 21.2 20.9 21.2 21.3 20.9 21.1 21.6 21.6 22.3 22.8 22.5 22.2 22.4 23.4 24.0 23.4 23.6 24.5 24.9 25.1 24.2 23.9 P 22:5. 25:3 
March ............ 21.0 21.3 21.3 21.1 21.3 21.4 21.0 21.2 21.7 21.8 22.4 23.0 22.7 22.4 22.6 23.6 24.1 23.6 23.8 24.6 25.0 25.3 24.3 24.0 23.4 22.7 23.3 
April .......-+..+- 21.5 21.1 21.3 21.8 21.9 22.5 23.1 22.8 22.5 22.7 23.7 24.2 23.7 23.9 24.7 25.1 25.4 24.4 24.2 23.5 22.8 23.4 
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the expected high consumption estimates, 
prices quickly advanced, and closed with 
very active trading, 90 to 100 points higher 
on the various positions. Closing prices: 


May, 21.80; -July, 22.30; Sept., 22.70; 
Dec.. 23.00. 

May 14. With London opening up % 
pence higher on nearbys and '% pence 


higher on futures, and then advancing 
another % pence, the opening prices on 
the Exchange were 30 points higher, the 
advance continuing so that some positions 
showed an increase of 60 to 70 points. 
There was urgent short covering and 
trade buying with few shipment offers in 
the market. Trading was heavy, 1,288 lots 
changing hands. Closing prices: May, 
22.40; July, 22.80; Sept., 23.20; Dec., 23.60. 

May 15. With London ‘4 pence higher 
on practically every position and advancing 
another 14 _ pence, opened strong 
early and continued with active buying and 
urgent short covering from 60 to 80 points 
Large quantities 
10 points 


prices 


above the previous close. 
being sold, prices receded to 
below yesterday’s close; the market was 
fluctuated 20 to 30 
points between sales. Trading was heavy, 
2,101 lots having changed hands. The 
market closed in some positions 40 to 60 
Closing 
Sept., 


excited, and prices 


points under the previous close. 
prices: May, 22.00; July, 22.50; 
22.80; Dec., 23.20. 

May 16. Trading was quieter today 
ewing to the lower prices in the London 
market, and eased off 20 to 30 points from 
the previous day; but on slightly steadier 
London cables and shorts covering, prices 
closed rather steady. Closing prices: 
May, 22.00; July, 22.50; Sept. 23.00; Dec. 
23.40. 

May 17. 
higher and finally 
positions, and also 
proaching holiday in London and Singa- 
pore on Saturday, active buying developed 
together with short covering, with the re- 
sult that prices advanced 70 to 80 points on 


London cables were ™% pence 
3g pence higher in all 


because of the ap- 


May, July, September, and December, the 
most active months. Closing prices: May, 
22.70; July, 23.20; Sept., 23.60; Dec., 24.20. 

May 18. A holiday in London today 
and Monday and with continued reports of 
heavy consumption, prices advanced from 
50 to 60 points in practically all positions. 
With heavy buying and shorts covering the 
market closed firm. Closing prices: May, 
23.20; July, 23.70; Sept., 24.20; Dec., 24.60. 

May 20. With London and Singapore 
closed and no prices and offers from 
these markets, trading was quiet although 
prices showed an advance of about 20 to 
30 points in most positions. Closing prices: 
May, 23.40; July, 23.40; Sept., 24.30; Dec., 
24.80. 

May 21. The opening in London and 
Singapore after a two-day holiday was dis- 
appointing since prices were on the parity 
with New York. Opening prices on the 
Exchange were lower, and on professional 
selling and commission-house liquidation 
the market eased off about 80 to 100 points 
in the various positions, with trading dull 
on the decline. Closing prices: May, 
22.40; July, 23.10; Sept. 23.50; Dec., 23.90. 

May 22. Opening prices were lower 
and declined to a low of 70 points from 
the previous close, but on fair buying and 
short covering, advances of 50 points were 
made in practically every position. Prices 
closed 10 points from the high of the day 
and about 30 to 40 points lower than the 
previous close. C I F offers were high 
and scarce, and traders were not inclined 
to force the market cn the bear side. 
Closing prices: May, 22.20; July, 22.70; 
Sept.. 23.20; Dec., 23.60. 

May 23. Prices opened steady at about 
the previous close, then sagged off about 
40 points, came back 20 points, and finally 
closed about 70 points lower on practically 
every position. Closing prices: May, 
21.50; July, 22.00; Sept., 22.40; Dec., 22.90. 

May 24. With London steady and prac- 
tically 1 pence higher than the previous 
close, the New York market opened up 


India Rubber World 


30 to 40 points on practically every posi- 
tion. Buyers lacking, the market sold off 
around midday and continued selling espe- 
cially at the close, forcing prices down to 
a total loss of 90 points for the day. 
There was no special reason for the selling 
with London firm except that there was no 
factory demand. The undertone was dis- 
tinctly heavy and losses during the last 
week amounted to slightly less than 3 
cents per pound. Actual conditions of the 
market have not changed to any degree, 
not to the extent to warrant the drastic 
set-back, and it is this factor that has 


tended to disturb confidence. Closing 
prices: July, 21.40; Sept., 21.80; Dec., 
22.20. 

May 25. Much to the surprise of 


traders on the Rubber Exchange, prices 
opened higher in London with the result 
that very few sales were made at the 
opening call although bids were higher. 
Finally a little buying developed, and 
prices were 50 to 60 points higher than 
Trading was nervous and 


July, 21.90; 


Friday's close. 
uncertain. Closing prices: 
Sept., 22.50: Dec., 22.80. 


New York Outside Market 


Aprit 30. Offerings were scarce from 
the Far East and although little factory 
business was in evidence except at low 
prices, dealers were disinclined to sell. 
Prices steadied and together with the 
strength of the Exchange, quotations were 
raised about 14 to % of a cent with little 
business passing. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
Mivret Latex 24.54. 20% 2336 17% 
3.8 Soaks ae ke 1934 23 17% 
Up River Fine.... 22 23% 17% 

May 1. Factories were in the market 


for nearby, June, and July rubber and 
picked up fair quantities at slightly higher 
prices than yesterday. First latex crepe 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 
ai -April, 1929- ——— pe — May, 1929— ; os a 
PLANTATIONS ze 23 24 25 6 eT 2 88 ES OO GS HF BS 8 to 4b Ws a 15 46 17 WS 
sheet 

Rit! -d smoked ......... 1934 203g 1934 1954 1934 1934 193%4 1954 197% 1914 197% 20% 20% 20% 2134 207% 20% 211% 217% 22% 221% 221% 227% 23% 
First latex - -. 20% 20% 20% 20% 201 20%5 20 201% 203% 201% 20% 205% 2634 21% 2134 213% 2134 21% 2214 23 22% 22% 234% 24% 
“B” blanket ........... 1814 18% 18% 18 18% 18% 18 181% 1814 18% 18% 1814 183% 19% 195% 193% 19% 1914 20% 2054 20%4 20% 21 21% 
“C”” blanket 18 18 17% 173% 17% 17% 17% 18 18 173%4 177 18% 18% 18% 193% 19% 19 19% 19% 203% 20% 20% 20% 21% 
'D” blanket .... 7% 173% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 18 183K 18% 185% 18% 183% 1934 197% 1934 1934 201% 20% 
No. 2 brown... - 17% 18% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 18% 18% 18% 193% 19%% 19 1914 197% 203% 20% 20% 20% 21% 
Rolled brown .......... 13% 1334 13% 13% 13 13 12% 13 13% 1234 13% 1314 135% 14 1434 143% 1414 1434 153% 1574 1534 1534 1614 1634 
ORE NE nc ience sess 197 20% 197% 197% 19% 197% 1984 197% 197% 19% 20 20% 2014 21 2114 21 21 «21% 22% 22% 22% 22% 23 2356 
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is scarce and sells at a premium. It is 
difficult to obtain the quantities needed. 
Foreign offers on crepe are scarce and 
bids have been refused with counter-offers 
higher. 


Spot Todzy Morth Ago Year Ago 
purest Tatet 2685... 20% 23% 1734 
OS Garr eee re 19% 23 17% 
Up River Fine.... 22 23% 174% 

May 2. Prices fluctuated narrowly 


during the day but due to lack of real fac- 
tory interest and buying power together 
with lower Exchange prices, dealers 
shaded selling prices for ribs yet held 
firmly to crepe. Enough rubber is coming 





good ribs, and first latex crepe is held 
at a premium because those making de- 
liveries on May contracts for First 
Latex Crepe find it difficult to meet their 
requirements in this grade. If the demand 
for nearby rubber continues, there might 
be a squeeze towards the end of the 
month. The market closed firm although 
no acute buying was in evidence. 


Spot Today MonthAgo Year Ago 
First ‘Latex «..... 205% 22% 18% 
Ribs ee ee 197% 22% 18% 
Up River Fine.... 22 23 18 


May 4. Prices stiffened because of the 
higher Exchange figures, but practically 


111 


the day. Prices were practically 


changed from Saturday. 


un- 


Spot Today Mor 


= 


14 19% 
% 19'4 
% 20 


First Latex 2 
| ORES 2914 2 
Up River Fine.... 22 2 

May 7. On account of strength on 
the Exchange and lack of C I F offer- 
ings from Colombo and Singapore, and 
especially London, prices advanced ™% to 
¥-cent with dealers reserved. There 
was a little factory buying for nearby 
rubber but buyers would not follow up 
the advance and awaited further develop- 
ments. 


in and factories do not follow up the no factory interest was evident and few a 
slightest advance. sales were reported. Fir ae - pion , yee - — 
s sarOX wee cee oly “« oy 
S Today Morth / Tear / > ‘ Z (rete ee ree 207 22 58 
Pra — a ~~ bac Ago Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago ee River Fine +4 031 rts, 
a eS eee 20% 23%, sho Rise aie 2034 ay. 183% p Kiver Fine.... 22 4 23% 2 
IDSs. sees eteeee % 23% 7% Ribs . f ‘ . are 20° 228% 181% pe : . é 
Up River Fine.... 22 23% 17% o. a wan ae oan 7" May 8. With higher prices in London 
May 3. Due to the %-cent advance . ; and the Far East and with very little 
on the Exchange, and a fair demand for May 6. With slightly higher London shipment rubber offered, prices continued 


May and June by factory interests, and and Exchange prices, factories refused to their advance of 1%-cent with dealers re- 
to the scarcity of standard ribs and follow the advance registered on the Ex- served. Little factory business was re- 
first latex crepe, the market advanced. change and reports showed very little corded at the advanced figures. Factories 
There seems to be a little surplus of business, if any, being transacted during bid sparingly and were disinclined to 





New York Quotations 




















Following are the New York open market rubber quotations for one year ago, one month ago and May 25, the current date 
: May 2 April 25, May 25 : May 25 il 25 May 25 
Plantation Hevea 1925 Pi92 i929” South American 1928” > ~~ 
Rubber latex (Hevea)...gal.$1.50 @ $1.40 @ $1.50 @ Paras—Continued 7 
OREPE Peruvian, ti. eee $0.19 @ $0.20 @ $0.21%@ 
First latex spot.......... 194 @ .204@.20% .22 @.22% SOPRIOS, BOE oor eiens 20s rm '@ 20 @ 214G@ 
a puetine Ge aatcae 1914 @ 2048 .22%@.22% CAUCHO 
LS Ss a SS ceca 194@ .20%@ .22%4 @.22% Tone cane hall G Reh 7 + 
CUE, pice eus scenes 1934 @ 211% @ 22% @.23 a ee ee 8 124 <an"2 
[COR CS Sane ear rae .20 @ @ .23%@.23 Vaden canchov bali... 2 tee . 
Of tx wot......... a @ » @ 31 @ : -ower caucho hall........ .13 @ 124@ 13. @ 
“BE Wranket, Spot... ....3% 18% @ 18% @ 1914@ Manicoba . 
Te 5 scasrk a giv sisters .18°4@ 18% @.18% 193% @ = : . ; exits tes a7 
MOIVESEDE, . aiacacssss 1814 @ 183% @ .20%4 @ Ceara negro heads........ 7.17 @ +20 @ +20 @ 
OceMer. 4.5 c0es cose .1834@ 185% @ .20%@ cane eager OEE 7,792 G@ 7.12 @ 7.12 @ 
(a re 19 @ @ 20% @.21 Manicoha, 30% guaranteed 7.19 @ +22 @ +.22 @ 
ns —" EPOUhain cis. 1734@ 177%, @ 1934 @ Mangabiera, thin sheet..... 7.19 @ 7.22 @ 7.22 @ 
Power MO. 0s so. pees 17344, @ 18% @ 194@ 
Btowt: NG. Si .ccsscccccce 0TH 17% @ 194@ Centrals 
ot ie | i re aera at 6 @ 1 @ 154@ COWS] SEFED cdissdcccvcee 16 @ 11%4@.12% 12. @.13 
Central wet sheet........ 12 @ a ‘ 2 
Sheet Corintdé scra 
ee ee 16 @ a @ 
Ribbed, smoked spot...... 19 @ 194 @ 21%4@ Esmeralda sausage 16 @ 11%@12% 12 @.13 
err ere 19%@a 19% @ 214%@ Guayule 
ola as 19% @ 20% @ 21% @.22 , 
bas oe ee ‘one 303 © ae 22y, Duro, washed and dried... .20 @ 20 @ 20 @ 
NaHMNGE., sss nee es sues 19% @ @ 2214 @.23 PRM ae eaters 4 wine he Boies & 21 @ 214%@ 21%@ 
: Gutta Percha 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK Katitieys “SIG! 5.6.06. 6.0:0 oes It 7 20 @ 20 @ 
A SE a PR 30 @.32 a a 
Banjermasin ...........- 09 @.09% @ @ Red Macass- 230 @3.00 Oo 2.9 
Pressed block ©... ...0... 144@15 16 @ 15 @.16 ~ laa alacant ao ao ee ae a 
Bara Wek soc coisas aici .0934@ @ a Balata 
: Block, Ciudad Bolivar.... .38 @ 51 D 52 @.54 
South American NEN es ats lo as arose 50% 44 a ? 49 a 
PARAS Maneos block ......<00.. 41 @ 58 57 @.58 
TINE, BOD: 6s-ascce saves 20 @ .214%4@ 23 @ Panama “RS ER EP 44° @ @ @ 
RAW, CRIS 6 avin s:6:05.4-0:0 *.26 @ @ *28 @ Surinam sheet ........... 50 @.51 52 @ 54. @.56 
DPTiver, COAPEE 2.668 c cc 14 @ 124%@ 13%@ Amber itanaiha sda eab-acaceca .52 ? 534%@ 58 @.60 
Upriver, coarse .......... *18 @ @ *20 @ Chicl 
P RETO Cid iapeaio stereo .22 18 @ 201, @ icle 
Sema Homi PEN tee "23 e @ ora POURS. aso pie alow gee 0s t.64 @ t.68 @ $66 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine....... 20 @ 21%@ 2344@ Yucatan, fine ...... t.64 @ t.68 @ t.66 > 
Acre, Bolivian, fine....... *.26 @ @ *29 @ = 
Beni, BOUVIAN «.66 c2.00 608 204%@ 22 @ .23%4@ *Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil 
Biadeira, THO «...scceess 1914@ 214%@ 23 @ t#Nominal. tDuty paid. 
New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Low and High New York Spot Prices 
Prices—Cents Per Pound pat B cia 7 a 
-——— ———May, 1929——_____—__, PLANTATIONS 1929” 1928 1927 
a 20 21 22 23 24 25 First latex crepe. ..$0.20% @$0.24%4 $0.171%4@$0.20% $0.41 @$0.41% 
Shee ~ ER ee ge ae 191/ 220/ 17IZa yi; ANIL G 11/7 
Ribbed smoked.......... “i 2a ts 66 se yee re 2 ‘VAG AR MEO SIX 
Fi ae . 241 231 2 20, 2134 221, anaes: ? 
ae pene a ieee Bae tay 5 cane pete, eS; Upriver, fine....... .214%@_ .25! 18%@ .21 32Y@ .37 
“DB” blanket 215% 2034 20% 19% 195@ 19% Upriver, coarse. 1234@ 16 144%4@ 7 234@ .26% 
Oe UE es ho bo w saree 21% 20% 201% 19% 19% 1914 Tela: Site ne agar me 23 iii gg ee: 4 
ee 20 7% 20 197 1 1834 19 c oe ae 7 “4 
LESS gk "aR ae 21% 201% 20% 19%4 19% 19% 
X eS a 16% 1534 18! 15 14% 14% ——— 
g-gn 03323 225 21% 21% 21% “Figured to May 25, 1929 
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purchase on the advance of the past two 
days believing the market was overdone 
on the upside and that a reaction was 
due, preferring to await the Rubber As- 
sociation reports which are due in a few 
days. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
Firtt Tatex 2.325. 22% 23 19% 
eee 21'4 2214 19% 
Up River Fine.... 2314 22 20 


May 9. The market held steady be- 
cause of slight advance in London and 
higher prices on shipment rubber. Fac- 
tory buying was meager, and factories re- 
fused to follow up price advances. Very 
little business was reported. First latex 


crepe is still very scarce. 

Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
First Latex ....-. 2134 23% 187% 
Rin Cctabene saison 21 22% 1834 
Up River Fine.... 23% 23% 19 


May 10. Prices were easier in sym- 
pathy with the Exchange, and due to lack 
of factory demand very little business was 
transacted. Buyers preferred to wait the 
turn of the week before making new 
commitments as their immediate needs 
seem satisfied. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
First Latex ...... 2134 23 187% 
Bie, Gochesstaese 21 2238 1834 
Up River Fine.... 23% 23% 19 


May 11. Saturday’s half session was 
a dull affair as usual with practically no 
business reported. 


Spot Today MonthAgo Year Ago 
Beret Teter .....+% 2134 2314 187% 
ne io Liucchabeesee 21 2238 1834 
Up River Fine.... 23% 23%4 19 


May 13. Due to lack of eastern offers 
and also to the high prices asked, prices 
advanced quickly. Dealers were eager 
buyers and picked up all C I F offers 
and bid for more. This advance was due 
to the expected high consumption for 
April which finally was reported at 47,- 
521 tons which was the largest monthly 
consumption on record. This caused a 
very bullish demonstration throughout 
the market. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
First Latex ...... 22% 23%« 19% 
eres o- 21% 22% 18% 
Up River Fine.... 24 23% 19% 


Dealers were reluctant to sell and fac- 
tories, although nibbling with low bids, 
procured little rubber and appeared wait- 
ing before making further commitments. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
First Latex...... 23% 234 19% 
. eae 22% 22% 18% 
Up River Fine... 24% 23% 19% 


May 15. With higher London cables and 
practically no rubber offered from the Far 
East, prices advanced nearly one cent, but 
on the subsequent break of 90 points fac- 
tories entered the market and took fair 
weights for various positions. On_ ship- 
ment rubber little was done because of the 
high prices asked by foreign accounts. 


Spot Tolay Month Ago Year Ago 
First Latex...:<. 23 22% 19% 
i eee rr ree 22% 21% 18% 
Up River Fine... 24% 23 19 


May 16. Shipment offers were limited 
and little buying by first hands reported 
although factories were nibbling hoping 
for a further break to pick up fair 
quantities. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
First Tatexksss ccs 23 22% 19% 
De: supseeevaces 22% 21% 19 
Up River Fine... 24% 23 19 

May 17. With few high offers from 


the Far East, dealers offered rubber spar- 
ingly and at high figures so that prices 
were 3% to one cent up from the previous 
close. Factories were doing nothing, and 
little business was reported. 


Spot Tolay Month Ago Year Ago 
First Latex...... 23% 21% 9 
Ribs eo cceroccece 22% 21 18 ¥4 
Up River Fine. 24% 221 19 


May 1&—With reports from all centers 
that consumption was continuing at high 
levels, dealers were rather conservative, 
but with the advance on the Exchange the 
result was that at the close and in the 
late afternoon dealers entered the market 
and picked up practically all C I F offers 
at top prices. The market closed firm. 


Spot Tolay Month Ago Year Ayo 
First Latex...... 23% 21% 19 
Big Ges. 22% 21 1834 
Up River Fine... 2434 22% 19 


May 20. Practically no business was 
consummated because of lack of knowledge 
of the London and the Eastern markets. 
Factories and dealers marked time although 
dealers held prices at high figures due to 
the advance of 10 to 20 points on the 
Exchange. 
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May 21. With high prices asked for 
actual rubber on Saturday and Monday 
owing to the advance on the Exchange and 
the uncertainty of what the foreign mar- 
kets might do, factories and dealers kept 
out cf the market. When there was no 
advance in London, prices eased off in 
sympathy with the decline on the Exchange 
and closed about 34 to one cent lower in all 
positions. Very little business was 


transacted. 

Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
iret Tetex.i ccs: 23% 20% 19 
DE - itteskeenwee 22% 19% 1834 
Up River Fine... 24% 21% 19 


May 22. Although prices were lower 
than on the previous day, dealers were 
anxious as there were few offers from 
the Far East and dealers preferred to wait 
before making sales. There was good 
factory buying in the Far East which 
made it difficult for the dealers to obtain 
the rubber desired. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
First DLatex....<.. 23 20% 19 
eee 22% 19% 18% 
Up River Fine... 24% 22% 19 

May 23. Very little factory business 


was reported although some factories in- 
quired for small quantities, but owing to 
the uncertainty of credit conditions and 
rediscount rate, buyers were reserved. 
Business was dul! and the market erratic. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
First [patex.<.... 22% 21% 19% 
| ee eres 21% 20% 19 
Up River Fine... 24 22% 19% 


May 24. Factories were entirely out of 
the market. There was little demand for 
actual rubber although certain C I F offers 
were taken up by dealers on this decline 
early in the day. At the close with the 
continued easiness on the Exchange, 
prices declined in a dull market. 





Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
First 22 A 18% 
eee 21% 19% 18% 
Up River Fine... 23 22% 18 


May 25. With the strength in London 
and higher Exchange prices, no business 
was transacted as dealers practically re- 
fused to quote prices until they saw 
further developments in London on Mon- 
day. On account of continued strength in 
the Singapore market very little rubber 
was obtainable. 









































May 14. With higher London cables and Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago Spot Tolay Morth Ago Year feo 
; H , First Latex...... 24% 20% 9 Piret Tetex.... +. 22 20% 18% 
“3 ge of CI F rubber, prices advanced = pirst batexe-+ ++: 2314 195% 1834  Bupesuiaiies 21%, 195% 1814 
1% to 5g-cent on all grades and positions. [py River Fine... 25% 21%4 19 Up River Fine... 23 22% 18 
World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports World Rubber Production—Net Exports 
Long Tons—1929 Long Tons-——1929 

Total ‘——— ——_—_, Total ee ——————EEE 

1928 Jan. Fel Mar British Malaya: 1928 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
ee eee ie 8,430 1,061 1,131 725 rOes Exports ...ccecss 409,500 52,546 47,926 49,448 49,816 
PO: citsvalbcdusaanat een 7,958 749 627 931 J. PPT reece re 149,787 13,415 12,103 14,553 11,414 
OS Ee eer eer reer 30,447 3,759 2,908 4,961 — —— oe - 
Ceethoslovakia. .... 6.05000 : 3,138 525 —  emeks Pe ‘ctucssaccoeneeens 259,713 39,131 35,823 34,895 38,402 
SS er ere es ee 566 38 49 60 RRIIIIN CS eC i o neiGieie 57,267 8,301 6,943 6,713 4,676 
PE Sg c0ndneseseeebense as 768 62 34 5 India and Burma........ 10,790 1,664 1,117 1,413 one 
DERE icss aun sieaebeee oe 36,498 5,645 - = INI wins aie 46566 Ae kce 10,087 873 955 758 747 
EPC EE TTT PRC 37,855 4,711 4,613 4.586 ee 6,698 *500 *500 *500 *500 
ST ec chusbsne reece sex eens 12,433 1,481 1,259 1,515 ree arr 4,813 461 495 499 306 
NS ee ee Ce en 25,621 3,776 mer —60CCtés Java and Madura........ 58,848 5,640 6,572 5,515 . 
DEE ca situa eee caus 2,243 218 113 316 Sumatra East Coast...... 82,511 8,067 7,511 6,620 Trt 
RAN Foe oe eo ge Ss 728 70 48 55 Other N. E. Indies...... 121,671 11,535 10,384 1052). x aero 
ES ae ee 15,134 Cone “i See French Indo-China ...... 9,616 395 965 741 568 
Neer ee eee ee 3,178 179 a Amarin VaNey 2 .cccess 21,129 2,134 2,104 2,332 
error 2,356 468 95 234 ee See ep. iscsee $4555" 5 sSiae 
United Kingdom ............ 4,846 11,951 5,179 9,068 Mexican Guayule ........ SS Oo ee oy, ee 
Re SPE. eb e chu daw ee 404,496 53,922 61,331 46,391 SS eee rurte ae REE = Cot seool ao iiciny: Eee 
55. es ROIS osc sasnsaens ee “seeusr°” c¢euap | Sbeme = a od _——— 

——- BNE 6cadas scesasex Renee § Saicu Oo Saeew - ewes os 

RUNOE: assseXeesben sees DOPE: (6 mkete . CUabeae> “otbecs 


Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





* Estimated. 
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April lnports 


Importations of all grades of rubber in 
April, 1929, were 54,171 tons, compared 
with 37,240 tons for April, 1928. Planta- 
tion arrivals for April, 1929, were 53,256 
tons, compared with 36,108 tons a year 
ago. Total imports for four months ended 
April 30, 1929, were 224,838 tons, com- 
pared with 153,822 tons for the same 
period one year ago. 





Rubber Afloat to the United States 


All figures in long tons. 
Nether- London 
land and 
Week British East __Liver- 
Ended Malaya Ceylon Indies pool Total 


Apr. 27 7,808 1,212 1,723 108 10,851 
May 4... 6,573 888 2,374 166 10,001 
May 11... 6,798 852. 1,148 213 9,011 
May 18. 8,026 1,011 2,028 126 11,191 
May 25 7,020 558 2,070 115 9,763 





Rubber Consumption High 


Consumption of crude rubber during 
April created a new high monthly record 
with a total of 47,521 tons. Consumption 
in March, which held the record formerly, 





totaled 44,287, while in April last year 
32,450 tons were consumed. For the four 
months to the end of April the total has 
aggregated 176,847 tons, against 129,793 
tons for the corresponding 1928 period, a 
gain of 47,054 tons, or 36 per cent. 

Imports of crude rubber during April 
were also heavy, running well ahead of 
consumpticn. The total is placed at 54,171 
tons. In March imports were 53,824 tons, 
while in April last year they totaled 37,- 
240 tons. Imports for the first four months 
this year aggregated 224,838 tons, compared 
with 153,822 tons a year ago, a gain of 
nearly 45 per cent. As a result of the 
heavy imports of crude rubber, stocks on 
hand continue to increase. At the end of 
April they totaled 197,659 tons, against 
100,537 tons at the end of March. 


How Many Encores for Reclaim? 


Experiments have convinced Geo. W. 
Miller that there is little justification for 
the assertion that reclaim has more lives 
than a cat, or may make as many suc- 
cessful farewell appearances as an operatic 
diva, without degenerating through repeated 
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transmutations. Having cured a compound 
containing whole tire reclaim made by the 
sodium hydroxide process, he repeated the 
cure three times with the regenerated rub- 
ber. While tensile strength held up well 
through the several cycles, the vulcanizates 
otherwise showed progressive deterioration. 
In brief, all tests indicated that the physical 
properties of rubber repeatedly reclaimed 
and recured diminish through each recur- 
ring operation. 





Many Uses for Rubberseed Oil 


The production and marketing of rub- 
berseed oil have developed into a new in- 
dustry in the vegetable oil field, and the 
product is likely to find extensive use in 
the United States in the making of rubber 
substitute or factice, in the ink trade, and 
as a substitute for linseed oil in manu- 
factures other than soft soap. Experiments 
made with rubberseed meal in the Fed- 
erated Malay States are said to show it 
to be free from alkaloids or poisonous com- 
pounds like saponin. The cake is sold 
largely in the United Kingdom for cattle 
feed. 





RecLtaAimMED RUBBER 


UBBER-GOODS production — es- 
R pecially tires and tubes, has been 

maintained at high levels for the first 
quarter of this year, resulting in a corre- 
spondingly active demand for reclaim of 
all types. 

Official statistics of reclaim consump- 
tion for the first quarter show that over 
60,000 tons have been used in that period. 
The ratio of reclaim to crude rubber con- 
sumption is maintained at 50 per cent not- 
withstanding the advance in tonnage of 
crude being used. 

Quotation of most grades of reclaim re- 
main unchanged with slight reductions in 


effect on the highest types, namely, tire 
and inner-tube stocks. 

During the next three months produc- 
tion at capacity will be necessary on the 
part of reclaimers*to meet the very active 
demands of consumers. In general, re- 
claims are very favorable values at present 
levels. 

The standard grades are listed and 
quoted as follows: 

New York Quotations 
May 25, 1929 
Spec. 


High Tensile Grav. Price Per Pound 
Super-reclaim, black.... 1.20 $0.12'%4 @$0.13 
MOS reknisG ca wise ne he 1.20 124%@ .13 


, Spec. 

Auto Tire Grav. Price Per Pound 
RENE diad4 a be eeaeaunee 1.21 $0.08 @$0.08% 
Black selected tires.... 1.18 08%@ .09 
ee ae: ee 1.35 .10 @ .10% 
pe ge Serer 1.38 12 @ .12% 
ee 1.46 13 @ 4.13% 

Shoe 
Op 160 .007%@ 07% 
WEEMOE 6 00s0+e000006 1.50 10 @ .10% 

Tube 
DRO to ace biery oie aacacee.o 1.00 134%@ 14 
WRG ire s6 9 ee ns4 540.8505 1.10 10%@ 11 

Miscellaneous 
1 Ue ae £35 124%4@ «13 


e 
Truck tire, heavy grav- 





Rupeer Scrap 


were distinctly duller in May than 

in April, and prices were weaker. 
Mixed auto tires with beads were the only 
item in the list below that showed any 
advance and that was but 50 cents a ton. 
Business is active and prices extremely 
competitive. 

Boots and shoes were easier and collec- 
tions very heavy, the black grades being 
quoted 13% cents, flat, down ¥% from the 
April quotation. Untrimmed arctics were 
down %-cent. Tennis were steady at 34- 
cent flat. 

Pneumatic tires were stronger and in 
better demand. Mixed tires with beads 
advanced 50 cents a ton to $25, while 
mixed peelings declined the same amount 


| ee scrap grades (except tires) 


to $36.50 a ton. The remaining grades 
of pneumatic tire scrap qualities remained 
unchanged. 

Inner tubes. No. 1 grade has declined 
Y4-cent a pound. No. 2, red and mixed 
grades remained steady at April quotations. 

Air brake scrap was in very poor de- 
mand, and the price has fallen off $4 a 
ton. White, red, and all other grades of 
mechanical scrap were dull. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Carload Lots 


May 25, 1929 
Boots and Shoes 


Prices 
Boots and shoes, black..../b. $0.01%@ 
Untrimmed arctics........ lb. .00%@ .01 


Tennis shoes and soles.../b. .00%@ 


MG Sicaecwem de oes 1.55 07 @ .07% 
Truck tire, light gravity 1.40 074%@ 07% 
Mechanical blends...... 1.60 07 @ .07% 

Hard Rubber Prices 
No. 1 hard rubber...... lb. $0.08 @$0.08%4 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap....... lb. 00%@ .00% 
Hose, air brake.......... ton 28.50 @29.50 
regular s0ft§ ...csess lb. .00%@ 
iE SG ee eo Ib. 02 @ .02% 
INESyO fede hosuiccnr cack lb. 01 @ .01% 
White druggists’ sundries./b. 02 @ .02% 
Mechanical .....cccs. lb. 01L14~Z@ .01% 
Tires 


Pneumatic Standard— 
Mixed auto tires with 


OND ireaé-06 0b eae e's ton 25.00 @26.00 

RON oc oscens ccs vais ton 33.00 @34.00 
White auto tires with 

OO eS ton 40.00 @42.00 

PEER cds ct cee ne ton 48.00 @49.00 


Mixed auto peeling.....ton 36.50 @38.50 
Solid— 
Mixed motor truck, 
GUUS ia celawancts 04nd ton 23.50 @25.00 


Inner Tubes 


ING, 5 ee SEINE es 8. 655 asia aie Ib, .06%@ .06% 
No. 2, compounded......./b. 044@ 04% 

OE vate cess cercensecas Ib 05 @ .05% 
MISES COED 66 o chee dence Ib 044%@ 
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Imports, Consump- 
tion and Stocks 


The accompanying graph covers crude 
rubber importations, consumption and 
stocks by months for the years 1927 to 
1928, inclusive, and for January to May, 
inclusive, 1929. The figures for May are 
estimated. 

The corrected imports for April totaled 
74,171 tons or 12,171 tons over the esti- 
mated amount. 20,000 } 

The corrected consumption for April 
was 47,051 tons or 4.051 more than esti- 
mated. 

May estimated imports are placed at 
45,000 tons. The other estimates for May 
are: consumption 45,000 tons, on hand 
104,600 tons. and afloat 50,000 tons. 

Imports and consumption for the first 
quarter of 1929 were as follows: imports 
170,657 tons, consumption 129,324 tons. 





80,000 | 
7 





The 
inclusive, is as follows: April 
May 11, 31,127 tons; May 


London stocks have been above 28,000 tons since April 13. 
record from April 27 to 
May 4, 
May 25, 


May 23, 
31,580 tons; 
28,935 tons. 


27, 31,213 tons; 


18, 30,955 tons; 








Stocks Singapore 
on ——--—— - — ar 
tion On Hand j_ondon . 
Tons Tons Tons 
0,1 7* 25,868" 
.1¢ 3T 34,432* 





7¢ 2 24,423 .119 
8 25,001 : 
00.537 28.077 784 
, 74,17 7 10 51,2 
MI s 5. 50.0 
) J 
[he 28 es 1 ss ¢ se spe s of the rst of each 


Ceylon Rubber Exports 
January 1 to February 28, 1929 
Tons 


; ; ree 
ROMO Licuocakspaea seuaunae sabe bweekases seks s 3,094.87 


1,34 


To United 











Netherlands East Indies Exports 


Long Tons—1929 











Total psa ee : ii 
1928 Tan. b. Mar. 
58.248 5.640 6.572 5.515 
82,511 8,067 7,911 6,620 
4,04¢ 416 
9.558 1,099 
32.811 2°643 BO5 
a SOC Cee 18,220 1,949 2,038 
Lampongs District ........ 2,994 229 313 
OD 2 554s oie nic ueik Saas 49 3 3 
west Const ...%.% 1,080 123 132 
Deux cae eae 5,753 543 612 
a 485 41 33 
cee seuss 282 45 
Re Fa 21,553 2.079 
>, ome ©. Doreen .....000. 573 2,352 
sae eccwkwee Gam 268 13 
PUR scbnkusssseesvess. BOlIe 25,242 


,On Hand | 


London Stocks 


PN Bates 7's 
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United States Imports, Consumption and Stocks 


Tire Production Statistics 


United States tire manufacturers produced a total of 7,519,234 pneu- 
matic casings during March, 1929. Total production of inner tubes is 
estimated at 7,466,380, and total production of solid and cushion tires at 
47,800 for the month. 

Total shipments during 

ai | ef 1 


gs, all classes, 6./08,154; 


follows: pneumatic 


estimated as 
737 solid and cushion 


6,737,688; 


March are 
3 inner tubes, 
54,285. 

estimated as 16,351,750 for all 
and 190,920 for solid and 


March 30, 
17,750,180 


1929, are 
for inner tubes; 


iventories as of 
casings; 
ishion tires. 





latic 





cl 
he tire industry is estimated to have consumed a total of 81,780,500 
pounds of crude rubber, and 28,317,800 pounds of cotton fabric during 





I in the manufacture of all types of pneumatic casings, inner tubes, 
and solid and cushion tires. 


High Pressure Pneumatic Casings 











All Types Cord 
" aa a as _ = = Se ee valine eae Sh i 
Total Total 
Inventory Production Shipments Inventory Production Shipments 
WOES sas. << acnsiu 58)457,868 55,721,937 —shase 19,302,218 19,351,380 
1929 
January 10,284,158 5,041,530 4,969,647 3,651,041 1,563,554 1,461,104 
February. 11,620,960 5,183,693 3,961,751 4,073,644 1,373,691 974,185 
March... 12,263,816 5,639,426 5,031,101 4,330,747 1,397,657 1,157,188 


Balloon Casings Solid and Cushion Tires 





‘ Total _ Total 
Production Shipments Inventory Production Shipments 
$8;878,248 35,931,982 9... 508,223 512,602 

3,470,596 3,499,121 150,555 33,537 
3,796,660 2,976,698 147,165 31,904 
4,229,586 3,863,650 149,190 40,714 





High Pressure Inner Tubes 











els A ee nS eae eS: | 2 ee ie hes 
Total Total 
Inventory Production Shipments Inventory Production Shipments 
PR ca. 9) Sedecaes 23,255,891 23,749,966 ...... 36,878,999 34,095,223 
1929 
January.. 4,734,477 1,540,272 1,800,676 3,347,660 3,630,579 
February. 5,159,171 1,398,156 1,046,042 3,675,116 2,908,406 
March... 5,356,289 1,475,822 1,276,490 4,120,493 3,773,585 
Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
Casings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires 
Te ——— a. 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber 
Pounds Pounds 
he SRS eee pep ean Seems Rory Sr 222,243,398 600,423,401 
1929 
TEMES Sib kas CaS a Cae an Rees 19,779,481 54,160,520 
Ce ere Tee 20,326,530 57,558,636 
DEE Asko sawehe was enclehouks 21,238,410 61,335,423 
ubber Manufacturers Asscciation figures representing 75 per cent of the 





industry, 


Rubber Latex Conversion 


As regards rubber latex, United States import figures are 
reported in United States gallons, while the British Malayan 
export figures report in Imperial gallons. For United States 
imports, rubber latex is converted to dry weight by multiply- 
ing by 3 pounds per gallon. For the British Malayan exports, 
conversion is customarily made by multiplying by 3% pounds 
per Imperial gallon. 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


HE demand for compounding in- 
| gredients has been active by manu- 
facturers of all lines of rubber 
goods. Plants making tires, tubes, and ac- 
cessories are operating to capacity. The 
output of mechanical goods is also on a 
liberal scale and increasing in tonnage. 
Prices of ingredients are firm and several 
new materials of special interest are being 
offered this month to compounders. 
AccELERATORS. This class of materials 
is under constant study and development 
by the research laboratories with the object 
of perfecting long range curing, non- 
scorching and low-temperature accelera- 
tors. Two of this class have recently been 
announced—Ureka for either high or low 
temperatures, and Accelerator 833, especial- 
ly for curing rubber footwear. 
ANTIOXIDANTS. These antiagers are 
separable into groups according to their 
special adaptability as preventives against 


Accelerators, Inorganic 





ead oobi 083 
Sse R. M. hydrated.. “ton 20.00 @ 


TMROBO: | os.0.0100:010'0.4.0:9:0'0 1b. .09%4@ 
agus, calcined heavy. ./b. 04 @ 04% 
Magnesia carbonate ...... Ib. 083%@ .11 


Orange mineral A.A.A../b. 124%@ 
Accelerators, one 





OS MAT ee eee et 55 @ .65 
Beth cvasscvcnceeeesscus 62 275 
De | RAR oc eerie 57 @ .65 
MP (ss asa Geeos sieecnis sos 58 @ .75 
PO PO OEE rie 64 @_ .80 
PROG ec a Se eee 30 @ .95 
Ll, aa, Se aa Se 60 @ .65 
Albasan 70 @ .75 
~ ammonia 65 @ .70 

B. @ 
a. @ 
Crylene, hard form @ 

Paste @ 

BA . 2.00 @ 
Di-ortho- tolylguanidine ...1b. 42 @ 44% 
Te AR eae eer Ib. 30 @ .32% 
Ethylidine aniline ....... Ib. 45 @ .47% 
Formaldehyde aniline ....1b. @ 
Grasselerater 102.......- Ib. @ 

 eproraeenaoits: @ 

BEE nciiadvnasboseue’ Ib @ 

Re San sis erate ster sie e Ib. @ 
Heptene .....---cecccece lb. 40 @ 
ces ger ngs igh pg bes 814@ .61 
Lead oleate, No. 999..... Ib. 16 @ 

WHO 54.06's0005 200s Ib. .14 @ 
TOME os alos ais eG 6's 0105's Ib. 18 @ .20 
Siauetee dianiline ..... 1b. 371%4@_ .40 
RNG. A adce Goo e say eee lb. 3.25 @ 
IMBTONE i:6c4'0cs bsisne cen Ib. @ 

BR Ne cies Manisa ips o's ainale'e cys Ib. 2.00 @ 2.50 
Be On | RR ee Ib. 40 @ .42% 

TOS SS aR ore lb. 40 @ .42% 
EMER Cision ss.cicwsics seine lb 1.20 @ 
Sere Ib. 50 @ 
— sulphur, ee ae Ib @ 

RES ae EN @ 
Tensilac No. 39.0000 2 lB, 40 @ .42% 

11 (STS | ais ee ere b. 6.50 @ 52% 
Thermlo Ditenevasveew we Ib. 50 @ .55 
Thiocarbanilid .......0.. lb. ao @ av 
Trimene .....-00. coceee Ib. 75 @ 

EEO aeGaane cu saiess ood 1.20 @ 
TED 400600000 00608 ¥eee 1b. @ 
ee re saves e500 @ 
MBAS 94-08 4:0S 56% enwees b 50 @ .60 
Oe eee. Ib @ 

Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100/bs. 3.88 @ 4.13 
glacial (carboys)...100 /bs. 14.18 @14.43 
Sulphuric, 66° ..... 100 lbs. 1.60 @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, 
100 /bs. 2.909 @ 
Anti-Oxidants 
Age-Rite, powder........ Ib. @ 
FREED eae os te aise cats wie Ib. @ 
i ee See ae ee Ib. @ 


oxidation, surface weathering, and fatigue 
inhibition. They are offered in a variety 
that admits choice in these particulars. 

BENzoL, Production is heavy owing to 
the full-time operation of the steel in- 
dustry. The demand has been equally 
strong and prices firm. 

Carson Brack. The rubber industry’s 
consumption continues very heavy. Spot 
demand is limited, the bulk of the move- 
ment being on contracts. Prices are firm. 

Ciay. Clays of special quality are 
firmly established in the rubber industry 
as the best cheap reenforcing ingredient 
available. This material is practically as 
staple as any ingredient of much older 
acceptance, 

LirHARGE. There is a steady seasonal 
consumption of litharge and the demand 
is improving. Prices are steady and un- 
changed. 

MINERAL Rupser. The usual heavy con- 
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Anti-Oxidants— (Continued) 


PSS Ea are SESE a Te Ib. @ 
Grasselerager A ........ Ib. @ 
ESIMOR: ssc <5 sab 6 eb aise’ Ib. $0.54 $0.65 
LL | Rene wtswolie 64 @ 
Mint Che EM erg cieitia, eis'sieake clare lb. @ 
Colors 
BLACK 
oe RRA Ce Cee 1b. 07 @ 
Carbon (see compounding : 
= manasa 
i cnsee- 6 /e/6isu es sieeve 6 ® . 05%@ .15 
Lampblack (commercial)../b. .07 @ .08 
BLUE 
PUMCO DIO) i6:4jci5: 010108. 8 0:4. 81650 lb. 180 @ 
Piuber, EgiGne: 60 + c0'00% lb. 4.20 @ 4.70 
PRRMMESRUS foisre 4 5/4 9'5.04.e o's 1b. 20 @ 85 
WINTAMATING: osecccsiaec er Ib. 09 @ .25 
BROWN 
Huber Mocha ....-.c00- lb =1.60 @ 2.10 
Sienna, Italian, raw-.... Ib. 051%4@ -12% 
GREEN 
PD BCCR hc nccete lb. 2.60 @ 
Chrome, TORE océkccccccs Ib. at @ .31 

WHOGHUIN, oi.5.0:5:83.6.00.00% Ib. 28 @ .31 
Huber Brilliant ........ lb. 4.35 @ 
Oxide of chromium...... 1b. 3i @ .38 

ORANGE 
Rauber Persian «06 6-6s0s0 Ib. 50 @ 1.00 
RED 
PE CIOUD 5s parte 8 4 eae lb, 2.75 @ 
Antimony 

a err a 1b. 50 @ .55 

COU gle | oee lb. 58 @ .65 

Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. 48 @ 

Sulphur, free ....... bb. 52 @ 
Vermilion, No. 5..../b. @ 
i ole eee Ib. @ 

Golden, No. 40........ Ib. @ 

PEO OUR ose fas. bone etal Ib. @ 
15/17% ecahs 21 @ 33 

RE Cate ciee sale wn aseiela\e a Ib. 35 @ 

Beds ee Nee st ts Oars | 22 @ 
MEME ena is glave a einiw ee lb. 2.75 @ 
Huber Brilliant ........ Ib. «61.35 @ 1.85 
Iron Oxides 

bright pure domestic.../b. 12 @ 

bright pure English... ./b. 12 @ 

bright reduced English. Ib. 10 @ 
bright reduced domestic. /b. 10 @ 

Indian (maroon), pure 

Cs ee Ib. 11 @ 

Indian (maroon), pure 

re 1b, 104@ 
Indian {maroce), reduced iz 
EAR a se 1b. 07 @ 
Indian (maroon), reduced 
Ce ee ¥ -08 
VRNI =s5 os i,55 + oxewaec 1b 134%@ 
Spanish red oxide........ Ib. 03 @ .04% 
Sunburnt red........... Ib. .144@ 
VOREIAN, TOOB8 i662 sceceec id. 02 @ .06 
Vermilion, Eng.  quick- a 
SOE ive naerg Rais 1b. 1.95 @ 
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sumption shows steady increase. A new 
and promising future candidate in this field 
was noticed at the recent Chemical Show 
in New York. 

SoFTENERS. An addition has been made 
recently to this large group of ingredients. 
The new material is Whitco No. 20, a 
special lubricant for rubber compounding, 
said to have outstanding features of 
economy and desirable physical effect. 

SoLVENT NAPHTHA. Free movement, 
improved demand, and steady prices char- 
acterized the market for this solvent. 

V. M. P. NaputHa. The consuming 
demand is good although early in the 
month the small lot demand was reported 
routine. This grade is the principal solvent 
for rubber cements. 

Stearic Acip. The market shows no 
new features. The demand is normal and 
the tone easier. 

Zinc Oxipe. As the past month ad- 
vanced, the demand was much improved, 
and prices were firm, although zinc metal 
prices were reduced the last of April. 


Colors—(Continued) 


WHITE 
RANGER, ciee ce nsdssues lb. $0.054@ 
DE “kxccsuncaeaues lb. @ 
MO decweacisweeene 6 Ib. 05%@ .05% 
RUIN fos cone naeacene Ib. 054%4@ 05% 
NM aia cccdatikee eee Ib. @ 
Vi sss kesnesoced lb. 054@ .05% 
| ar Ib. .09%@ .10 
Zine Oxide 
AAA (lead free)...... Ib. .07 @ 
Azo (factory): 
ZZZ (lead free).....! lb. .06424@ .07 
ZZ (leaded) ........ Ib, .06%@ .06 
z (8% leaded) .6«: Ib. 06%@ .06% 
Greeny S04) iki ccesss Ib. ~ @ 
| are Lalewweaer Ib. @ 
WO MON hog caeasdeeess Ib. 7 
a Eee Ib. 
Mu | reer lb. t 
XX green label........ Ib. a 
ea Oh ee oe Ib. i 
YELLOW 
Akco’ YEHlo .cricccscenes lb 61.45 @ 
Cadmium sulphide ...... Ib. 95° @ 1.75 
NE 5b ks fa eke lb. 17 @ 17% 
Grasselli cadmium ...... Ib, @ 






Huber canary 3.30 @ 3.80 
Ochre, domestic ahah O1K%@ .02% 
Ochre, French .......- lb, 02 @ 
Oxide, PUTO ..cccecsacece Ib. .08% @ 

Zinc, C. P., imported... .Jb. .23 @ 


Compounding Ingredients 
—— flake (sacks, 





ET eer on 21.85 @ 

Caaeks LOL) sccesss ton 24.50 @ 
Ammonium carb. pwd..../b. 13 A 17 

Es dauphca cline dyisce s Ib. 12 @. .16 
EE ok 6ccneae54524% ton 13.40 @14.50 
Barium, carbonate....... ton 58.00 @60.00 
Baryta white (f.o.b. St. 

Louis, bbls.) .........tom 23.00 @ 
Baryta white (f. o. b. St. 

Louis, paper bags)....tom 22.20 @ 
Barytes, pure white : a@ 

CE UIE 6 sv dseacees ; @ 

Medium ....e-eeceees 7 # @ 
Foam “A” (f. 0. b. St. 

eta, BORE ascccccas ton 23.00 @ 
Foam “A” (f. o. b. St. 

Louis, bags) ........ ton 23.00 @ 
AMOEOR <click uecacececcien bb, 044@ 
Blanc fixe, dry......... Ib. .044%@ 

CD. ea octneekdeweseun ton 42.50 @45.00 
Carbon Black 

Aerfloted arrow ...... db. 08t%z@ .12 

CO. a0:c0s00e00 Ib. O8'4%@ 12% 

WUE ca ceccceatess Ib. 06 @ .09 

pO eee 1b. .09 @ 13 

Uncompressed ........./b. .08 @ .12 

WORE 5s ccccecacesy Ib. 044@ .06 
Caerara SIF .csccccesc ton @ 

A errr ton 12.00 @ 
Clay, Blue Ridge, dark. .ton @ 

Blue Ridge, light..... ton @ 

CE cesicacadecasees Ib. .014%@ 

jo Are errr re ton @ 

ere ton @ 

Wineval flour (Florida).ton @ 

Be re ton 30.00 @ 

I ad. Ka 09-0 owed ton 10.00 @22. oe 

TORONTO 8055-5 ton 23.00 
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Compounding Ingredients (Continued) Solvents 

Cotton flock, black....... Ib. $0.13 @ New York Quotations Benzol (90% drums)...gal. $0.28 @ 
eer es ae I 2 by = May 25, 1929 Carbon bisulphide (drums)/b. .05%4@ .08 

Glue, high grade......../b. 25 @ .30 a (drums). ./b. 06%@ .10 
low grade ............ lb. "16 @ 22 yclohexanone ..........Jb. .70 @ 

Infusorial earth ........ ton 45.00 @ Oils Li Bee ee «+. gal. 14 @ 

Mica, amber (fact’y).....Jb. .0414 @ 4 : Dryolene, No. 9........ gal. .11144@ 

Neomerpin, S. A. conc...Jb. 60 @ RONBE . <<25550sckene gal. $0.15 @ Gasoline ‘7 

Pumice stone, powd.. a 024%@ .04 — rete seeee ee eees gai. oat @ , No. 303 

Rottenstone “Sy ee Ib. 024%@ .04% oppy seed oll.......... gal, 65 @ 1.70 8 

Shellac, fine (bbls)... eee 33. @ : Rapeseed ......ccccecee gal, 86 @ —” Gens = i @ 

MIE clos Scandccen . 13%4@ .14 Red oil, distilled.........db. 10%@ .11% Jie ae ei ga @ 

Soapstone Se we 00 @22.00 Rubber process ........ gal, 30 @ Drums, I, c. 1...... gal @ 

Talc, domestic ‘ @ GUE: Gipccsesssawsas gal. = 355s @ Hexalin ......0+0000000 010 60 @ 
es cp eeeecehwene @ 22.00 ; 2 acetate : jiesenw ees 70 @ 
Pyrax ones @ Rubber Substitutes or Factice Rub-So ol sacnaeeeeeeeees gal. .11 @ 

Pech creesanvacer 2 olvent naphtha .......gal. 35 
Thermatomic carbon...... lb. @ se nian aie tae sales ~% od e 15 DEE sceseannaeseses ++ ga like 
Whiting Rate tt ot ae Ib. 09 ~G 16 Sweet rubber cement 

Domestic ......... 100 /bs. 1.00 @ ME oeesecccercccceers : @ MBDUING: Siscscccccsek gal. .16%4@ 
English, cliffstone.100 Ibs. 1.50 @ Sof Turpentine, Venice ...... 1b. .20 @ 

BREE ic 8Gr chwsosce ton @ olteners steam distilled .......gal.  .48 @ .52 

late flour, gray Burgundy pitch...... 100 dbs. 5.50 @ 6.00 ; 

(fact’y) .seceeeeees ton 7.00 @ DRIED cicicsstaewor 100 /bs. 6.50 @ ; = : 

Snow white .........- ton @ ‘et, ee ree caseeseld. 10860 Vulcanizing Ingredients 
— PL apeaepaoees. fon ‘ons e se ge aaa peas bones ; 50 @ : Sulphur 

aS | eer “4 27. Crete GH ..02s00 ; a .34 
WAMIUUNE cos 0100 500 26.00 @ tie: oe acces mee 035% @ 104% bh flour (240 . \ 
Westminster Brand. 100 Ibs. @ Fluxrite (fluid) lb. "05 @ .06 ——i(‘“‘éi SAD wn wee nee s. 2.95 @ 3.50 

( : >, g RED Ib. bow). -100/bs. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Witco (1. c. 1.) (f. 0. Moldtite ....20scccees lb. .071%4@  .03 # 

b. New yey’ ton 20.00 @ Palm oil (Lagos) ‘09% @ Soft rubber (c.1.)..100 = 2.40 @ 2.75 
Whiting, imp. chalk.100 lbs. .95  @ 1.10 Palm oil (Niger) 09 @ s —_ setees “2400 bs. @ 
Paris White, English Palm oil (Witco). es 11 @ we ores yd . 

cliffstone........ 100 Jbs. 1.50 @ 3.00 a ran aa gal. 17 @ (210 se s. 2.55 @ 3.10 
a i Petrolatum, snow white. ./b. 0836 a 083% _(100 Ib. bags)...100 Ibs. 2.40 @ 2.80 

Factice—See Rubber Substitutes Pigmentar ......+...00< Ib. 1038 @ 0446 Tire brand, superfine, 
Pine oil, steam distilled. . gal. 62 @ .63 Tube brand, vel ine Be bye @ $3 
Mineral Rubber Pine tar (retort)....... bbl. 11.50 @12.00 Sul 4 a yd ia . ‘asn 0 
pone Apeaesan eee 9 9.15 @ Viele: tesenbuns ners oa : 3 otal 

Fluxrite (solid) ......... Ib 05 @ (06 sin oil, compounded..gal. .30 @ = = ‘(See also Colors—Antimor 

Genasco (fact’y) ....... ton 50.00 @52.00 No. 3, deodorized....gal. .58 @ (See also Colore—Antimony) 

Gilsonite sed" poner ton 37.14 @39.65 No. 556, deodorized...gal. .49 @ 

Granulated M. R....... ton @ Rubite ...cce0» jeseesesntes see Waxes j 

Hydrocarbon, hard ..... ton @ Rubtack ...0¢ peewee [see -0814 @ 

Hydrocarbon, soft ...... ton @ Stearex ...... ceieee ‘se 15%@_ .20 Beeswax, white, com..... lb. 55 @ 

— Kapak, M. R...ton 40.00 @90.00 Stearic acid, double ‘ carnauba ..........e0- Ib. 33 @ 

SseLReheaeoreewee ton 175.00 pressed ...csccccceeeelb, 1.153% @ .16 coresine, white ........0b. .124@ 
m+ (fact’ ) saenne ton 62.50 @65.00 IE ccchensansvevesee Ib. 09 @ .15 TRESS a a ae Ib. 071%4.@ 
Pioneer, M. solid asco W-S No. 1....... Ib. @ poe ce black ....... Ib, 28 @ 

OS eae ton 40.00 @42.00 Be cgkeoheee seh Secs ne sent @ BEN is Sa ss a c03 Ib. 28 @ 
R. granulated......tom 50.00 @52.00 ee Perr Ib. 124%@ Paraffin 

Robertson, M. R., solid Vantar (Pine Tar)..... gal. = 635 @ 122/124 white crude scale./b. .0334@ 
es f ee ton 34.00 @80.00 Waxene .......s0e+-ee0- i i @ .40 124/126 white crude scale./b. 04 @ 

M. R. gran. (fact’y)..ton 38.00 @80.00 Wrens Wo. 20...:06i80sns% gal. 17 @ 120/122 fully refined ..Jb. @ 

Vansul Puro .........+. ton 27.00 @ a. rrr Ib. O05%@_ .06 125/127 fully refined.../b. 05 @ 

Rims Approved by Tire & Rim Association 
April, 1929 4 Months, 1929 April, 1929 4 Months, 1929 
t m 5, ‘ co A —~, A 
Rim Size Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Rim Size Number Per Cent. “Number Per Cent 
Motorcycle High Pressure 

Te ties © eee bacae 1,317 0.0 9,038 0.1 30 x 31%%—23 4,662 0.2 10,850 

° ¢d 200 zi 2 + PPP ee 3062 Re 4 285 0.1 

24 x 3 Std. eeeeeeeeees ies <3 ner -e4 ee | OF” eepeeenres 1,911 0.1 17,996 0.2 

26 x 3 : “Cr Terry TS </ . 020 0.0 i ee  . PPerorr er tee e 350 0.0 7,166 0.1 

- Fy jac ©. Og sees . 1,02 0 Vera | a) ee ee 198 0.0 2,080 0.0 

Clincher 20” Truck . 

30 x 3! 11,496 0.4 112,420 1.2 s 

: DO Sees wun wearer eeanGs 373,984 13.7 1,289,990 13.3 

18” Balloor Ae FES aA 65,465 2.4 185,702 2.0 

"| Oba OEE ae pero 170.¢ 6.3 5.3 a a See ee ier 15,340 0.6 60,157 0.7 

18 x RAC Ors Aes 3,442 0.1 0.6 Se aa errr rs 7,165 0.3 48,120 0.5 

Tie Cee ae 50,50 1.9 1.4 eT en ee mn ee : 304 0.0 

18 x 2,164 0.1 0.2 

22” Truck 
19” Ball 36 x 7 859 0.0 1,032 0.0 

19 x 2.7 34,486 .2 147,239 1.6 38 x 8 635 2'972 ? 

a 97°437 36 375°785 40 Pees oes Sec kp hiesbes- 1,635 0.1 2,972 0.0 

19 x 4 598,213 21.9 1,984,234 21.1 

19 x 3.2 56,646 2.1 121,239 1.3 24” Truck 

a Se re re 63,63 2.3 233,160 2.5 

19 x 402 0.0 35,174 0.4 RP eine ns es aesea es ee ‘ 1,804 0.0 

i, Ae ee eras ete 4,853 0.2 19,607 0.2 
ere St ee he ane 8,777 0.3 20,037 0.2 
20” Ralloons WORE 5's consloveee e wincvela'e e's 7,281 0.3 27,952 0.3 

Oo = 2.75 689,292 25.3 2,262,867 24.0 Sep rarere wer ear Paws ; 246 0.0 
x-3 14,665 0.5 56,622 0.6 

20 x 4 275,898 10.1 1,016,884 10.8 

Oe a eee eee eee 52.377 1.9 186,304 2.0 Airplane 

ae = 53.743 9 25.063 

ol aaah Paes ot wiytt4 ~ ee ere 54 0.0 200 0.0 

> “e 45 6.184 0? 11.795 02 12 x 3SS eC oe Serco eseee 447 0.0 655 0.0 

Pron aa Fe ‘4 cial ig RENN ae edawetones es 465 0.0 494 0.0 

16 x 3%SS 10 0.0 964 0.0 
21” Balloons ge | ee er 464 0.0 601 0.0 

) ee, ne 9,134 0.3 81,777 0.9 20 x 4SS PSs 010» 2 ow 0.060.050 395 0.0 401 0.0 

GS CR RRR Pe ees 31.448 1.2 123,046 1.3 20 x 5SS ST PUPe PETE rTiT eee ° 211 0.0 

Ae RR ore 3,517 0.1 28,380 0.3 20 x GSS......+++-0+00. “* 357 0.0 

ROE iee ae 3.730 0.1 15,195 0.2 Oe PRS oe oose sso sbsns ° 396 0.0 

iS ae 1.218 0.0 1.761 0.0 LASS eee ao 109 0.0 

"| AP” Ne eI aR ees ee © : 1.017 0.0 Sve PO sb oink biew wae 856 0.0 3,852 0.0 
22” Balloons asia 5: nina ieee ‘natin ata aaie at 
«= 5 eevee 501 0.0 MEMEO accu sasses sees 2,729,899 oe 9,443,519 oe 














June 1, 1929 


Comron AND Fappics 


MERICAN COTTON. The price 
A of spot middling cotton on May 1 
was 19.55 cents compared with 20.75 
cents on April 1. The price advanced 


strongly the first four days in May, re- 
mained close to 19.65 cents during the 


second week with only minor fluctuations. 
The third week it held above 19.60 cents 
and closed the week at 19.80 cents. The 
advance continued into the fourth week 
starting at 19.90 cents dropping two days; 
later 18 to 23 points net on reports of im- 
proved weather conditions. 

Revised estimates by the Crop Reporting 
Loard of the Department of Agriculture 
place 1928 production at 14,478,000 bales 
of 500 pounds gross weight. The principal 
damage in 1928 was by the boll weevil, 
which caused losses averaging 14.1 per cent 
in the cotton sections. This was 4.4 per 
cent jess than in 1927 but more than the 
other years since 1923. The average yield 
of lint cotton picked per acre in 1928 was 
152.9 pounds. Reductions in cotton yield 
per acre due to various causes was re- 


ported to have been 36.4 per cent of a nor- ° 


mal or full crop. In 1927 the reported re- 
duction was 38.5 per cent and in 1926 was 
29.5 per cent. 








EeyptiAn Cotton. Reports from Egypt 
indicate about the same acreage as last 
year for Sakel, with 5 to 10 per cent in- 
crease for other varieties. Upper Egyp- 
tians have remained steady with compar- 
atively small business done by the first of 
and 


May. Sakels are neglected prices 
easier. 

The basis on all staple cottons held 
steady in April and turned decidedly firm 


in the second and third weeks of May with 
a quite general inquiry at the higher basis. 
Desirable extra-long cotton is scarce and 
commanding full price. Some mills are 
considering turning to Upper Egyptians in 
case their business requiring staples con- 
tinues. Low grade staples, however, re- 
main cheap with practically no demand. 

Pima Corron. Pima acreage in Arizona 
is expected to show an increase of 20 to 30 
per cent over that of last season. 


Cotton Fabrics 

Ducks, DRILLS, AND OSNABURGS. The 
demand for these lines of fabric continues 
to hold strong, but is not so pressing as 
in the earlier months of the year. The 
active market is expected to continue, but 
with less inclination to make commitments 
into far future months. 
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RartxcoaT Faprics. The raincoat busi- 
ness is improving each week because of the 
rainy spring weather. This year all classes 
of coats are selling, and there is no pre- 
vailing outstanding style as regards fabric. 
Demand is moderate, and 

are somewhat lower. There is 
littie comment about sheeting or bag 
numbers. The activity recently has 
all on print cloths. 

TirE Fasrics. The demand for 
fabrics during May is reported moderate, 
with many of small filling-in lots. 
30th American carded peeler and Egyptian 
shared in the demand with interest in- 
clined to favor carded peeler. About the 
middle of the month there was interest in 
stocks for summer and third-quarter deliv- 
ery, but little new business developed. Con- 
sumption of tire fabric for the first quarter 
of this year was reported as 20,000,000 
pounds per month and in excess of the 
monthly average of last year indicating 
heavy orders to come. 

Market conditions have not changed ma- 
terially in the past thirty days. Raw cot- 
ton has not varied over a cent up or down 
from previous levels, and buyers are cov- 
ering their needs for sixty to ninety days 
ahead in a conservative way. The pro- 
duction of tires at a high level is consum- 
ing fabric rapidly, but the supply is ample. 


SHEETING. 
prices 
very 
trade 
been 


tire 


al 
Saies 


Tire Fabrics 





























Drills i 
ts $0.173 . 
SRinch 200yard ......9ord $0.17 | ew Tork Qeotetions | seoiss wove wise 
ewer 4 eS Se erisk | May 25, 1929 Peeler, karded ...... pound $0.47 @ 
-inc -90-yar 2@ { —} 
ee eae rie g BUILDER 23/11 
clea ae Osnaburgs Peeler, karded ...... pound .47 @ 
Ducks 40-inch rp age gaauie yard $0. 14% @ BUILDER 10/5 
cae a Dre e 40inch S00%ard 1220001: ‘1156@ Peeler, karded id 44 
1 : a B Piaces .244%@ inc VATA wseeseeee 11% @ eeler, arded ...... poun 4 @ 
40-inch 1.45-yar Z 40-inch 10-oz. part waste../b 18 @ 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F. 37 2@ Divich 12u@ CORD 23/3/3 
72-inch 16.66-0unce ... rv 4074 @ inch “2abyard. jad “ae “ 
72-inch 17.21-ounce ......+- -4238 @ Sia pra oe ene Peeler, karded, lyy-in..pound .47 G@ 

MECHANICAL Raincoat Fabrics CORD 23/4/3 
Hose = belting..... pound ne COTTON Peeler, karded ...... pound 49 
RSHROIRIG:. | sieg sreis3:c:s 3010's 10050 Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 11 @ 

TENNIS Bombazine 60 x 48........ 10 @ CORD 23/3/5 

Plaids 60 Tree 12% a 
52-inch 1.35-yard ...... yard 26%4@ Plaids 48 : PON 9 eal ite Peeler, karded ...... pound 50 @ 
Surface prints 64 x 60..... 134@ ‘ORD 15/3/5 
Hollands Surface prints 60 x 48..... 124%@ co ee nee 
: 6 Print cloth, 38%-in., 60 x 48 = 0612 @ Peeler, karded ...... pound 45 
PE a tn se ceeees yard _ = Print cloth, 3814 in., 64x60. .071%4.@ 
PT SOMMER. 6.c00s<00 000s : ‘ 
BIO AOCO cowie ses ceees .20 ,@ Sheetings, 40-inch CORD 13/3/3 
48A—32-inch Ceeceeneseves 124%4@ ba s34 Peeler, karded aepaieaes pound 44 ; 
AQA—SOAHCH (i600 s:0sa0's 154@ 48 x 48, 2.50-yard..... yard = .12%3@ 
= x 4 Et fet Botaceiesrarsia 10%@ my i LENO BREAKER 
a X Gee SPO FOPO sc cccases 4@ 

—_ 15%4@ 56 x 60, 3.60-yard......... 94a 8-oz. Peeler, karded... pound 47 @ 
ers Re REN ie etek cb 164@ 44x 48, Sh OOo 08%@ 08% 10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 47° G 
50.inch Das Seen twee cane 5 °@ ae ae ee 07% @ 

BIER lous av si0nse.c ees aieloere CHAFER 

GOLD SEAL Sheetings, 36-inch 9.5-oz. Peeler, karded..pound 47 @ 
SOANCH,, 100). Pos. essen oe are .204%@ 48 x 48, 5.00-yard..... yard 06K @ 12-0z. Peeler, karded....... 47 @ 
BO-ANGHy TING). GUs0ie sis aieese a .22 @ WG. AO, Git OeVOtd s <o:0:vivaiae ‘ .05 05 14-oz. Peeler, karded....... 47 @ 

Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
1928 1929 May - 1929 
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a inte & ~ een Corp. . ei 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 


Rogers Brew mn & Crocker * 


“Pyrrhus,” Far East. 


Baird Rut ber & Tr ading Co., 
Bierrie & Inc 
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Meyer ‘& Brown Corp 





Ametiven & Asiatic Co 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 
i : Ris kaes os ceehas 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros . 








Crude Rubber Arrivals at New Vork as Reported 


by Importers 


Apr. 24. By “Caronia,’’ Var East. 
General Rubber Co......cccccccccvcces 


Apr. 24. By “City of Dundee,” 


SES A Re Mle. oo oo s sabe bewneees 
Robert Badenhop Corp.........-s+-+e0- 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 
Bierrie & Ce BEr Sei ehashGesataaeen ee 
CeEN ROMIIRE” BOD... 6:0 5:0 nn 050.00 weno 0 
Haldane & Co., Inc... ....cccccccccccces 
Linstieiobe & Co., Ent. .cccvccccsccsecues 
The Meyer & Brown Corp...........++-.- 
The Meyer & Brown Corp..........e06. 
te ES Seer er ree 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., re 
Chas. T. Wilson Go... INC. . 2200082050 
Apr. 25. By “Japanese Prince,” 
Mi: A. Aetletto® (0. . a6. sisccsnesecses 
Robert Badenhop Corp.......cccccccses 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 
Se a Se ee 
General Rubber Co......... ines bases 
eee Be 06. SRE. oss osxescnesccewnes 
Te a errr es 
Be Se 6 ee See eee 
The Meyer & Brown Corp..........-.... 
The Meyer & Brown Corp...........+-- 
H. Muechistein & Co., Ine......0-cs00.. 
i Ce. scien bop caksssean eee 
Poel B Tally, Bees ccccccvccncersccees 
ea ET eee eee 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., so 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Int... ccsccccccces 
Apr. 26. By “Steel Engineer,” 
EA. et Oe GSO. 56 on cécsnescesa. 
ee ee a eee 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., are 
ip OS ee @ eG Cee 
Apr. 28. By ‘“‘Algic,’”’ Far East. 
ee Ce SP. sb ckcatessne eees< 
es SERGE. sis onnsaneeeese seus 
Cattiofehe & Co., ERG... ccccscsceccvcces 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 


Apr. 28. By “Roxen,” Far East. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp..........2.0. 


Apr. 28. By “Silverguava,” 


RR PS a Se aay eee 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 

Bierrie & 6 

General 

Haldane 





Ce SS ge Sarre rer rire errr se 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 





ee SE Oe ae eee 

The Meyer & Brown Corp...........+. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp............6. 
. Benembein  100., ENCss s3.sss0sccwee 
RB GO OM eae ee 


Raw Pre OE Oe es 
Rovers Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Chas: TFT. Wien Co... IMCs scnccsccsccce 


Apr, 29. By “Clan Morrison,’ 
et RR Gi sso anew ew 
The Meyer & Brown Corp............+. 
ag We ec ae Ser err ree 


Apr. 29. By “Legie,’’ Far East. 
ete: Wee” Ns 6 oon Sk paca daseee aes 


Apr. 29. By ‘Pres. Garfield,” 
1 Ne eS ee ere rer rrr 
Robert Badenhop Corp. ....cceccescecce 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 
Be RD Serr or rere 
Ce NE TO. vac cach scceueenes oe 
EE Oe ee er ree rr errr 
de ae a rrr erry 


Lavino American & Asiatic Co 


Oe OT oa Sere rr er 


The Meyer & Brown Corp 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc....... ee 
. 8&0 OC US eer oe 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., s% 
Se Oe te pee rs 


Apr. 29. By “Tengo Maru,” 


The Meyer & Brown Corp............. 


Apr. 30. By “Minnekahda,’’ London. 
epee Weer 000.4 6 o555055468%0085006 
ee ee Re ere 

May 2. By “Kabinga,” Far East. 


fey is EE Msc ive ans odes cece cess 
Robert Badenhop Corp...........ceee0. 


3aird Rubber & Trading Co., 


ee a SO eee 





India Rubber World 


CASES 
ee ae ae, 6 en ee a 5,809 
Ee ee ee ee 375 
Lavino American & Asiatic [o0. cua aeass 50 
ee ee ee | ee 3,664 
ane Meyer & Brown Corp... .......80000 2,471 
The Meyer & Brown Corp...........+. *730 
Oe Se di & Sete: | ae ee 234 
OE ae MN NE 6 oe 5a wes ees sad one 2,055 
BAW WINE ig 55 oo oes 00 0668 w ee 500 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 950 
ee ae | ree 651 

May 2. By ‘“Myrtlebank,’’ Far East. 
Bg Ge a. eG i ne 955 
Ropert Badenhon Corp. ssc os 0scsse0e2es 835 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc....... 730 
SN ME IN Soo. as bc boss ao ek eece 100 
RROMEE Al Be 150 6 655s 65:s:5 2:00: 5 -s.0i80's 5,182 
Be ae 6 Sey.) a ae eee ee 2,999 
The Meyer & Brown Corp...........00e 584 
ge De ae eer ae 610 
ge a Se eee nr ren *100 
OW WARNES Bs ios baa se Gaus wens 150 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 1,345 
RE 2s WRN ROO), SOO i cccc keynes 338 
May Z. By “Siantar,” Far East. 

Ras Gs INIA Ee GOs oon ces waeneee 





The Meyer & Brown Corp 
May 2. By “Tampa,” Far East. 


pees Pees. Gos oo esos bos s'su seee 350 
May 5. By “Pres. Lincoln,’ Far East. 

Robert Badenhop Corp............cs.00 71,493 

The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 725 
May 5. By “Silver Spruce,’? Far East. 

Pattiescmit We AGO: (SACS 6 Gok dek eek ew.cn 7550 

The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 71,235 
May 6. By “Albert Ballin,” Far East. 

Bererete ee Wa BNE. vcs anabaxdannces 100 


May 6. By “American Merchant,’ London. 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 1,131 
May 6. By ‘Minnewaska,’” London. 
General Rubber Co 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co 
May 8. By ‘‘Agapenor,’’ Far East. 
B.A. Astlett Dia sic bane caueeuseen 3,677 


Robert Badenhop (Corp...s 6a .ss00s00s 1,220 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc....... 1,300 
a dat 6 UM (RNR aS a oe ari 1,170 
General Rubber SOME N oan aw Neate eeens ae 11,246 
Pameene Be N06, BNO Ss 5:55 5-01.45 c60c ose ass 690 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 700 
RAOHMOSONM k- M0... MBC os 5 6 0is.sis db as sores 5,906 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 2,011 
The Meyer & Brown Corp..........00.. *5i 
M. Maehistein @ Go., Inc... .000ssss0 490 
oe ae <a eee eee 755 
RO! CR MARS. WECs civ ows awkisss soeeadee *250 

PE en ds awd ois pane Kew 50 





Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 1,050 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... *98 


Cas, UT. Walson Co... TiCsos ccc cn cos 740 
May 8. By “Albertic,” Far East. 
Senegal meer ASB 5 oss 553555s%s cious e's 150 
May 8. By ‘Steel Seafarer,’’ Far East. 
RA AS SAE EE GOO es hig sicseue bes seass 4,240 
Robert Badenhop ‘Corp, < ss. 6sess ceseccs 792 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc...... 200 
ee ee OS eee ee 50 
ee Be eee 6,123 
Haldane & NS ee ae ere 750 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co......... 275 
PS ee a | ee eee eee 4,034 
The Meyer & Brown Corp..........0. 1,771 
ine Meyer & Brown Corp......020¢s< *275 
RS Ue Sree ee ee gee Se - 1,000 
AM: MOORS 0065 sna i.s's cos eaavaecus 80 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 827 
ie ee a | ee ern 1,000 
May 9. By “City of Hereford,” Far East. 
Robert Badenhop Corp............ ore 112 
ce OE eS ar ea 112 
OR Ee 2) er eer Se 80 
ee a ea es 38 
The Meyer @ Broqwn Corp... .sccsccces 122 
Ne a be sinencab at oxo 35 
Cas, T.. WOO 9005 FRC. oo ssc wns ees 628 
May 9. By ‘“Manaar,’”’ Far East. 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc........ 56 
OS ae rer rer re es 280 
eee ES Seer er 1,039 
ES EO See ee eee 987 
The Meyer & Brown Corp......sesccvee 554 
By... a See ereereerere re. 100 
Chas. T. Wilton Go., Ie. ...sc0ccccses 231 
May 10. By ‘“Elmbank,” Far East, 
Sek. OMY RON. 5 od 50 0 os 644943 096 2.758 
Robert Badenhop Corp.......-.ceccccees 267 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc........ 200 


ee SRR iy oe 330 

















June 1, 1929 











CAsEs Cases CASES 
a ar 4,483 Dareeene i, MOO. DIC cs sa dele ndialation sae s 3,058 Oa “Ey RE 5” ee ee ee ree 475 
PAM TARAS G AEN 5 2s oa Sicreis oie eso see 428 The Meyer & Brown RNR aiels anc ctas dno ate 963 Or re ere ree 450 
BMUCIOON Ge Cos, INC. oicke sc csscceces 2,936 The: Meyer & Brown Cords... s<csscces *325 B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc........... 260 
Gne Meyer, & Brown Corp... 5.250500 1,615 ice ee Re ENO aio ol, wiccein's erases sin edl 992 Rittiojohn Co. TRG cok ahcccctens 5,474 
ay MIOMIRECIN RECO, LUC scicicie cies ei o sis 420 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 660 The Meyer & Brown Corp......... er! 
RE! IT RR i 6a care are-Siscd cs wore’ 400 oe a Ul a ree 152 Oe Oe I ed iccesccectsceses 250 
CS Oe errr eee *250 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 699 
ed — iy a hia eich hte ee wil ed 110 May 13. By “Korea Maru,” Far East. 

ogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 190 Sey oe + - 

Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc.......+..++ss+ ee eee = Africans 

May 10. By “Lorenzo,’”’ Far East. _May 13. By “Minnesota,” London. ; oe oe ee 
H. i Astlett EGOS ose eal iaseas Sees 659 Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc.........+..+- wi < So % eee 6 

Oe ee eee 462 . ie ” ee 
Seetergl TRUNET TGG.i.s sc sscceececwedas 460 May 13. By “Pres. Johnson,” Far East. . 

[aide & Ce, tet........c.....-0.-- ES ee eae 1,927 iii 

tne Beever & Brown. Coc. .<ccicccccccce 504 Rebert Badenhop Corp......scrvecsccces 450 

Phe Meyer & Brown Corp... 2.050.600. 770 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc....... 759 Apr. 26. By “El Dia.’ Mexico. 

Rg Oe ee ra 112 ing SCENES 0 RA erie marr Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y......... 560 

Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 329 So ee rer 4 0 “F] Mundo.” Mexicc 
hae: TR: Watson (60, , ECs. 6c cescceieies 70 PUGET et 0ig: BEE, o.0;0\c/cecieinie'cis.casi nics Arr. 30. By “El Mundo,” Mexico. ‘ 

‘: Ss p Peattleiolint tok THC hance cicesiscwsiarwe Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y......... 560 

May 10. By “Niew Amsterdam,” Europe. The Meyer & Brown Corp May 13. By “El Oriente,” Mexico, 

The Meyer & Brown Corp...........+.. 136 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.... Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y......0-- 560 

M By “Dolius,”” E Ce IEG PTD foi a5 5.6 vcse nee) sisiessio ee 

May 11. By “Dolius,” Far East. Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 320 May 14. By “El Occidente,’? Mexico. 
pn a EE Gi a 2,825 Chas, ©. Waren Co, TNCs ccs é5c0secie 457 Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y......... 1,120 
Overt PRAGeMHOD (COLDS 6s ois 6.500.005 0's 60: 500 

Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc...... 64 May 13. By “Tuscania,’’ Europe, 

Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc...... *50 Littlejohn & Co., Inc.......e0 eeeeeees 377 Balata 
a, & Co., = a ee san . ine: . 

ESE OMIT COINS 15 0nd. Giie' 60:6 ives os bree 1246 a er ee May 7. y “Swinburne,” South America. 
a ee ee 180 May 14. By “Scythia,” London. Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc...........ceee 41 
eT RS RN *74 H. A. Astlett & Corse sere ee eee eee cence 140 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 50 Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 105 Ditto los 

; May 15. By “Silverbeech,” Far East. u er atex 
*Arrived at Beston. An Aatlete ee CO acai feria ote stessieiths 3,476 May 10. By “Lorenzo,” Far East. 
t+Arrived at Los Angeles. Robert Badennop Corpses. soc c cs oc ees 1,154 Gerietal Rubber C0. isis ciecscesinaees gals. 65,528 
Paras and Caucho 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Miscel. Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Miscel. 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 

Apr, 19. By ‘Newton,’ South —- Géenetal Tvbber (Ce iscs s diciccasaes 640 4 186 165 18 
Be SA OEE A MOD, 5515's 8510s :5 0 o80 cams re es Esiileronr Clie. EMC ss iiacece:dsietaces 463 ‘ eis wala aeate 
Paw Bertuch & Coi, Ine. 26 <: 0 Po ites ais 155 The Meyer & Brown Corp. Mote ee 248 Has oe 228 
Eittleibin @ 00,,. THC, occ <0.0 5-105. 240 ; Pek ee May 1. By “Biboco,’”’ South America. 

Apr, 23. By Mas Cross,” South America, RA Astlett & Bite oc tie-ccp esses 39 
Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc. ..65...... fe May 7. By ‘Swinburne,’ South America. 

Apr. 25. By “Pancras,” South hemex Bie ee BEE KOEN IOU, a sieiesinoassa-s 322 rks 99 147 
BU Ph ORC OO oe 82s 9's 0 olevere’s 130 73 General Rabber Ce. vc ccsscicccrcds. 189 9 181 164 
Paw Bertnoy &Ce., Welsssaiescs2s 175 : The Meyer & Brown Corp. ....... 93 167 ones 375 








United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1929 by Months 





1929 Plantations Paras Africans 
Be Brave cis oS nals poate mseeatee regres tons 51,202 1,055 30 
MLSE oe ost S sos iors piptare So wa saws 4 yrers Conta 63,851 530 60 
MIE Soo eer oe any wie eam ip e018 tee ese Ieee 51,661 2,112 15 
TAT CRD EERE SI REMC: SET AER ean nega Po 53,256 844 8 
Pete) four months, 1929 sé asics cosas tons 219,970 4,541 11 
Total. four monwms, I928%...6.<.. +. 25... tons 145,173 5,339 645 


Compiled from Rubber Association statistics. 





British Malaya 
RUBBER EXPORTS 


An official cable from Singapore to the Malay States Information Agency, 
57, Charing Cross, London, S. W. 1, England, states that the amount of 
rubber exported from British Malaya in April last totaled 49,816 tons, as 
compared with 49,448 tons in March last, and 20,029 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1928. The amount of rubber imported was 11,414 
tons, of which 8,141 tons were declared as wet rubber. The following 
are comparative statistics: 














1928 1929 

: pee ee ee aa. 
Gross Foreign Gross Foreign 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 

ons Tons Tons Tons 
PCE T TST 27,731 16,618 52,546 13,415 
MEIN g « oibi0-5 9:610:6.6:8\% 28,813 12,911 47 926 12,103 
SR eee 27,813 10,508 49,448 14,553 
PEN cniscs sp awenpaawes 20,029 9,335 49,816 11,414 
NE sae aoe ons 104,386 49,372 199,736 51,485 


The above figures represent the totals compiled from declarations received 
up to the last day of the month for export from and import to all ports of 
British Malaya, and not necessarily the actual quantity shipped or landed 


during that .month. 
DISTRIBUTION 
The following is a comparative return of distribution of shipments dur- 
ing the months of March and April, 1929: 
Mar., 1929 Apr., 1929 


Tons Tons 
RON) SUNN. 5 win gh bs Swe eae ose 5 oa Rea ae 6,899 6.921 
SE PN Sn caine ouncamias 4 anes eae 33,210 34,634 
PIE OF POMPOUIDS 6 4s 010505 ocssccbcesedecdey 5,547 5,080 
NIE SINE 5.5 5 54/6 c'n bib 6:40 4950-4 elope woe’ 1,027 1,170 
Mca iti eenice Nisa tcina ne esos cece Gene 2,589 1,912 
EQeTOY SOPOT COUMUPIOR S 6.6.0:0: 6.0. d:60o:000e0 00 v0 176 99 


EE Aare iaeaGi wees Ones hota nse 49,448 49,816 


Manicobas Total 
eas) 's 








and Matto — ——s Miscella- 
Centrals Guayule Grosso 1929 1928 Baiata neous Waste 
5 Sra 13 52,305 46,243 67 759 181 
97 waves eae 64,538 29,445 80 1,220 319 
36 cela 53,824 40,894 85 825 70 
- 59 54.171 37,240 87 1,606 609 
142 9 13 224,838 woos. 19 4,450 1,179 
363 2,301  . genes 153,822 534 3,438 1,406 
Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya* 
January 1 to February 28, 1929 
dig a EEEEEtinieadinmeene Se 
From From From 
Singapore Penang Malacca 
Tons Tons Tons 
To United Ramet 5. 6.6.6 cccsnccsen 800.00 1,633.00 1,544.00 
British Possessions «......2.00s. 743.00 102.00 72.00 
Continent of Europe .......... 4,665.00 1,669.00 1,260.00 
MIME (SUOS ice seccsccuccce Sessa 9,768.00 4,495.00 
ke Rie ile we ha asa Seia ms dr aieacs 4,138.00 10.0 153.00 
EES COMENION 05-65 sco: s:2ceernclnns 156.00 ; 2» 
RONMIBS Ves Rhtene a eeaoen aes eas 42,733.00 13,182.00 7,524.00 





*Excluding all foreign snes 


Crude Rubber Imports by Customs Districts 
Three Months Ended 





*March, 1929 *March, 1929 
er i eee meee 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Massachusetts ..... 3,118,609 $596,816 10,983,251 $1,913,006 
ee Cj Ae 97,388,069 17,592,513 333,029,985 58,814,359 
Philadelphia ....... 590.275 96,227 1,465,605 242,608 
i: rr 4,354,837 733,585 10,683,627 1,868,331 
Los Angeles....... 4,008,138 729,327 17,232,312 3,033,435 
San Francisco..... 182,542 43,212 463,821 104,679 
CWOGGR 5.0 succes P 11.200 1,914 44,800 7.652 
WES 3 oil eS re we 3.476.906 551.446 11,672.637 1,909,173 
CANOUREO Scvcudoes 235,200 38,433 72,800 137,724 
TORI. 60560 113,365,767 $20,383,473 386,348 838 $68,030,967 





*Including latex, dry rubber content. 





United States Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Two Months Ended 
February, 1929 
Pounds Value 


111 #979 207 
),111 *272,983, 


$48,314,877 


$1,241,761 





EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 


Crude rubber ......:-+.- 6,619,636 §1 


374,783 
Balata 3,603 5 


14,825,497 
37,396 


22,473 


$3,148,184 
14,81] 


4,045 
11,920 





14,885,366 $3,178,960 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 


MANUFACTURED 
$169,452 
208,149 


Reclaimed 
Renae an d oil. 
Rubberized automobi » cloth, 
141,441 
Other rubberized piece gp 
and hospital sheeting, 
130,825 55,337 
185,812 
125,254 


286,422 
45,785 
95,413 


Footwear 
173,394 
320,784 


389,572 


76,854 
277,293 


151,663 


Canvas 
462,880 


shoes with 


263,605 


73,488 
14,342 


sundries. 
gross 


Other druggi sts’ 
balls. . ue . oe eee 


Balloons 


Toys and 


Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods 
Other goods 
Tires 
Casings, auto. 
Tr ick and bu 
6 inches 
654,850 
Other automobile 
2 2,947,921 


363,277 


Packing 


Threz 


Other rub 667.653 





$20,680,551 


*Liquid latex included. 


London Stocks, March, 1929 


Stocked March 31 
oe 


1928 1927 
Tons Tons 





Delivered — 
for Mar. 
Tons 


Landed 
for Mar. 1929 


Tons 
Lonpon 
-Jantation 
Other grades 
LIVERPOOL 
Plantation 
Total tons, 
Liverpool 


6,464 28,080 58,108 62,851 
6 83 119 132 


$2,133 $2,579 


60,360 


$852 $4,326 


and ——— 


10,192 


London 3 enbis oe apna 
7,322 32,489 65,562 


¢Oficial returns from the seven recognized public warehouses. 


India Rubber World 


United Kingdom Statistics 


IMPORTS 


March, 1929 





a ™ 
Value 
£655,854 


Pounds 
nts ...... 12,774,800 
] States... 6,358,300 
Indiz ST ced aimee 1,006,700 
Ceylon and Dependencies. 3,7244300 
Other Dutch possessions in 
Indian Seas 


British 51,378 


3,179,600 

(except 

othe u possessi ons 
in Indian Seas) 

Other countries in nat sas 
die *s ane Pacit i 


2,092,600 


209,200 
396,300 
South and Central America 
(except Brazil) 
West Africa 
French West 
Goid 
Other parts of West Atrica 
East Africa, including Mada- 
gascar 
Other countries........0¢ 


16,800 


51.900 
56,100 
279,600 


Africa... 


72,300 
18,800 


319,062 
195,586 


Three Months Ended 


March, 


Pounds 
41,831,390 
18,999,800 

3,638,300 
10,816,100 


7,564,000 
5,664,600 


524,600 
2,197,800 


207,700 


1929 


Value 
#£1,804,715 
839,906 
166,272 
497,882 


253,535 


95,777 





£1,543,672 
25,746 
9,342 

140 


30,237,300 
354,400 
810,800 

7,100 


Totals 
Gutta percha and balata.... 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 
Rubber substitutes 


92,616,300 
1,574,500 
2,514,000 

21,500 


£4,092,588 
112,702 
27°571 

447 





Tota 31,409,600 £1,578,990 
Mane FACTURED 
7iTires and tubes 
“eee 
Outer covers 
Inner tubes 
Solid tires 
Boots and shces....doz. pairs 


Other rubber manufactures.. 181, 1392 


96,726,300 


£4,233,308 


£152,023 
21,855 
21,548 
350,008 
484,856 





Totals £402,470 


EXPORTS 


TINMANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed osc 2,403,100 £17,899 
Rubber substitutes coe 86,800 1,971 


8,681,200 
200,700 


£1,030,290 


£62,989 
4,226 





2,489,900 £19,870 


MANUFACTURED 
tTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer covers 
Inner tubes 
Solid tires p 
Boots and shoes....doz. pairs 
Other rubber manufactures.. 


£257,214 
41,882 


8,881,900 


£67,215 


—— 04 


36. 462 
112,248 
674,302 





EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 


UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 
T 


Sweden, rway : 

mark 89,900 
Germany 3,039,609 
Belgium 


676,700 


Other continins 176,900 


1,291,900 


609,800 
8,964,200 
2,660,100 

11,185,800 

610,000 
2,602,900 
1,823,100 
3,652,800 

532,900 


£1,675,423 





9,923,900 
95,700 
5,000 


(| er re 
Gutta percha and balata. 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 
Rubber substitutes ‘ 


33,933,500 
403.200 
92,200 

700 


£1,449,029 
26,293 
1,372 

38 





Totals 
MANUFACTURED 
*tTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer covers 
Inner tubes 
Solid tires 
Boots and shoes....doz. pairs 
Other rubber manufactures. . 


34,429,600 


£1,476,732 





*After April 12, 1927, tires and tubes 
vehicles or chassis. or fitted to wheels imported 
under complete vehicles or parts. 

+Motcr cars, motorevcles, parts 
Sent. 29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924, 


and 


accessories, 


are 


liable to duty 
inclusive, and after July 1, 1925. 


£46,306 


imported or exported with complete 
separately, 


included 


from 
Com- 


mercial vehicles, parts and accessories were exempt from duty until Apr. 30, 


1926, 
tTires and tubes included prior to Apr. 


inclusive, and rubber tires and tubes until Apr. 11, 1927, 
12, 1927. 


inclusive. 














